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INNER CITY: Paul Plather 
reports on the ESRC’s latent 
attempt to establish an index 
to measure sociA I 
deprivation in Britain’s 
distressed cities (page 1 1 J 

OUTER SPACE: N. C. 
Wickramasinghe argues 
thottheoriginsoflifeon 
earth are to oe discovered in 
the clouds of deep-frozen 
bacteria in the coBmicdust 
(page 13) 
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Northern pride 



Roland Hur9t argues that 
universities must put much 
more effort into PR if they 
are to win greater political 
and industrial support and 
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R. W. Davies reviews a 
revisionist account of 
Stalin's GREATPVRQES 
of the 1930s and concludes 
that it seriously 
underestimates both their 
scale and purpose (page 17) 

Twenty -six recently 
published SCIENCE 
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ranging from molecular 
graphics to automated 
reasoning are reviewed in a 
special 10-page report (pages 

H. MacL. Currie on Walter 
Pater’s 19th century 
rediscovery of MORAL 
PURPOSE in art 
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One interpretation, cynical, unfair and 
paranoid, or the 1981 university cuts 
was that the old establishment centred 
in Oxford. Cambridge, London and 
the big civics sacrificed that post-war 
accretion made up of the new universi- 
ties founded in the 1960s and the 
former colleges of advanced technolo- 
gy. At a first brief glance it seemed just 
about plausible; in July 1981 the 
University Grants Committee did dis- 
criminate most heavily against Aston, 
Salford and Bradford and universities 
like Sussex abruptly lost that 
"favourite son" status which had been 
abscntmindedly assumed for them. 

But even the most sketchy analysis 
of the pattern of cuts imposed by the 
UGC tour years ago explodes this 
theory ol a conspiracy by an entren- 
ched and conservative establishment 
against those universities with more 
progressive traditions and a more 
modem ethos, whether the broader 
social role allegedly adapted by ffte 
new universities or the deep industrial 
roots of the former CATs. For among 
the most protected universities in 1981 


redefined, to include those universities 
which benefit from the shape of Bri- 
tain's social geography in the iy80s 
(Bristol? Exeter?) and from the high- 
tech industrialization ‘of the south 
(Southampton?). The new outsiders 
will be the big civics of the North and 
maybe the Midlands, which will find it 
more difficult to maintain their old 
places in the academic core as research 
resources diminish and are re-concen- 
trated and which will be caught up 
increasingly in the de-industrialization 
of their regions. So the new conspiracy 
theory will be a mixture of Oxbridge's 
revenge and North versus South. 

The UGC will have to take notice of 
this mark-two conspiracy theory, 
mainly because it will be widely be- 
lieved, but partly because it will con- 
tain a few grains of truth. The commit- 
tee has less room for manoeuvre than 
some of its members may imagine. The 
formality and novelty of the planning 
exercise on which the UGC is engaged 
may suggest that it is starting with a 
clean sheet. In practice it is hemmed in 
on the one side by the inheritance of 


Scotland the creation of the Scottish 
Tertiary Education Advisory Council 
has led to a slow but sure erosion of the 
formerly unqualified direction en- 
joyed by the DES and the UGC over 
the Scottish universities. 

What about Oxford and Cambridge, 
or London? The UGC of course is 
unlikely to want to make savage cuts 
here, for the very good reason that so 
much of the universities' talent is 
concentrated in these three institu- 
tions. But even if the committee 
wanted to make substantial savings in 
the more than half a billion pounds 
they receive annually, it would be a 
difficult job. Oxford and Cambridge 
could easily find an alternative role as 
finishing schools for the world's elites 
or campuses of the multinational 
academy - hardly the direction in 
which any British Government would 
want to push its two best universities. 

With London the difficulty would be 
no less tractable. Certainly the south- 
east has more than its share of higher 
education. But any attempt to produce 
a better regional balance would be a 
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Loughborough and new universities 
like York. And among those that 
suffered iarger-than-average cuts were 
big civics that should have been spared 
as members of this shadowy establish- 
ment. 

Now the universities, after the 
briefest of breathing spaces, are on the 
brink of a new period of cuts at least as 
serious as those so dramatically im- 
posed in 1981. In percentage terms 
they may be less, although as no end 
has been promised to the depressing 
prospect of an annual and cumulative 5 
per cent squeeze even this is not 
certain. But the financial base of the 
universities has been veiy much 
weakened and all the easy economies 
have already been exploited. 

By the early 1990s the pattern of 
universities in Britain will have 
changed as muchagain as it has already 
changed since 1999. The process may 
be more protracted, partly because 
this time the cuts are not to be 
compressed into a brief three-year 
period and pertly because Sir Peter 
Swinnerton-Dyer, the chairman of the 
UOC, has promised that no university 
will suffer a cut of more than IVi per 
cent in excess of the 2 per cent decline 
tor the system as a whole. The process 
may also be more open; the paper (lots 
of it?) wlU be on the tame about 
research strengths, financial forecasts 
and student numbers. 

Whether these differences between 
bow tlw UGC operated in 1980/81 and 
how the committee plans to work In 
future will be enough to inhibit the 
growth of conspiracy theories about its 
covert or maybe even sub-conscious 
intentions remains to be proved. Prob- 
ably not. The universities which lose 
will resent their loss in any case, while 
those which ore favoured will not 
object to the precise methodology of 
their (relative) success. Part oFthe 
fight-back by the former inevitably will 
include some attempt to undermine, 
the credibility of the UGC by carica- 
turing its motives, while the latter will 
stay mum in a cbtiftisioa of guilt and 
self-satisfaction. 

The conspiracy theory that will be 
produced -to explain the coming 
changes In universities will be a first 
cousin of that which was popular two 
or three years ago as an interpretation 
of the 1981 cuts. Then the Hne-un was 
alleged to be a conservative establish- 
ment made up of Oxbridge .London an 
the big respectable civics against ' the 
more vulnerable newcomers, the new 
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overlay that will be provided by tile 
Department of Education and Scien- 
ce. Their combination could very well 

K ‘ ice a pattern of universities in the 
not unrecognizably different 
from that suggested by the conspiracy 
theory. 

The inheritance of 1981 means three 
things. First, the UGC cannot really go 
back an its assessment of successful 
universities without gravely undermin- 
ing its own credibility and removing 
what little capacity is left in the 
university system for sensible plan- 
ning. so the Baths and Yorks can 
hardly be made the main targets in the 
next round of cuts. Second, the UGC 

“By 1990 what was 
regarded only 
yesterday as the 
heartland of British 
universities will be 
under siege” 

cannot have another go at the tech- 
nological universities. Aston and Sal- 
ford, the two main sufferers in 1981, 
have now been firmly designated as 
success stories - and who dares contra- 
dict John Ashworthl 
Third, the other universities that 
were hit hard in 1981 were often small 
and barely able to sustain this first 
shock. A second shock would almost 
certainly be fetal. So the UOC cannot 
be too severe with universities Uke 
Hull and Keele (and Lancaster?). Cuts 
in their grant that left them still viable 
would make only a small contribution 
to the savings which the UGC is 
required to make. The committee, of 
* course, could recommend that Sir 
Keith Joseph, or his successor as 
Secretary of State for Education and 
. Science, close a handful of struggling 
universities, although even then any 
contribution to required savings would 
remain modest- 

But at this point the political over- 

S rhich In true British fashion 1$ 
to be extreked through the 
's deference rather than the 
DBS’s direction, becomes important, 
i . The last thing ministers want to hear 
from the UGC is that all the problems 
> of the universities can be solved 
Admiral Bydg-style with a few con- 


messy was demonstrated last year with 
the failure of the proposed merger 
between the City University and the 


merger 


The Japanese invasion of the 
campus 

English as she is (not) spoke 

John Dixon Hunt on 
Alexander Pope 

New hooka in environmental 
science 


glcai sub-plot was the defence of 
traditional academic values against the 
competitive demands of relevant, 
whether social or vocational. 

1b the version that will become 
popular in tho late 1980s the line-up 
wifi be modified. The fortunate estab- 
lishment will have shrunk still further, 
to its Oxbridge-London core, and been ; 


effective talpoo on university closures. 

So where does the UGC turn next in 
hs search for savings? Scotland and 
Wales? The ghost of devolution has 
not been confidently enough exorcised ' 

!?, r S?V»!2 my the Scottish and 

Welsh Offipes will , supply iheir own 
political dverityB to inhibit Still further - 
the free' judgement of the UOC In ' 



THE ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 
Rectify the Anomaly - Stop tht 
Erosion 

Dear Member, 

I am now writing to yon in connection 
with the recent ballot which we hdd 
In order to establish your views oq the 
present salary negotiations. You win 
recall that you were asked to respoad 
YES or NO to EIGHT statmwu. 
These are reprinted below together 
with the appropriate percentage 
vote. 

1 I agree that I no longer have the 
faintest Idea of how many medlngsef 
Committee A have been held due 
the discussions on salary started 
more than seven moothi ago. 
YES 30% NO 70% 


City of London Polytechnic. The DES 
and the UGC seemed to think this 
would mean off-loading the City Uni- 
versity on the Inner London Education 
Authority, while the ILEA appeared 
to regard the merger as_g neat way. to 
reduce the number of its polytechnics 
by exporting oiie to the university 
sector. Within that sector London 
University has already risen to the 
challenge of rationalization, as has 
Brunei on a smaller scale, liie UGC 
can hardly afford to punish such vir- 
tuous behaviour. 

So which universities can the UGC 
squeeze to achieve the savings deman- 
ded by the Government? The sad 
answer seems to be, by process of 
elimination as much as anything else, 
the civic and older redbrick universi- 
ties which not so long ago were 
regarded as the bed-rock of the sys- 
tem. They are big, which under pre- 
sent perverse circumstances carries a 
triple penalty first, their UGC grant is 
large so large savings are possible; 
second, their income can be cut with- 
out any danger of collapse or closure; 
third, in a post-Jarratt world they 
appear to offer considerable scope for 
greater efficiency. Unlike the Scots 
and the Welsh they can rely on no 
semi-nationalist lobby. Instead they 
are compromised by the industrial 
and, for the moment, political weak- 
nesses of their home regions, the north 
and the industrial midlands. 

These are also the universities In 
which the mass of research is still done, 
deaplte the growing reputations of the 
new universities and the historic hege- 
mony of the Oxford-Cambridge-Lon- 
don triangle. - So they are perhaps 
especially vulnerable to the UGC’s 
new selective research policy. Some, 
maybe even in the UGC, will say that 
they are rightly vulnerable, that the 

e p between the Manchesters and 
ifcds and the Oxfords and the Impe- 
rial Colleges is much wider than it was 
in the 1950s and 1960s in terms of 
scientific productivity and scholarly 
excellence, and that the flood of 
retirement* since 1981 has widened 
this gap still further. 

That has still to be proved. But 
perhaps the most alarming feature of 
predicament faced by the UGC 
today is that, because so many options 

nave already been foreclosed, it almost 


2 1 agree that, given the presto! 
plight of university teachers, the 
sight of some regional executives of 
NATFHE recommending their mem- 
bers not to accept the present offer of 


here not to accept the present offerof 
7 per cent to positively galling, 
YES 40% NO 

3 1 agree that we're probably afi 
sitting around waiting to see what the 
schoolteachers will get and that ofl 
post evidence this wfil not make the 
slightest difference to our own Mttk- 
meat. 

YES 50% NO 30% 

4 I agre e that someone did mcnlloa 
that next year's proposed seititramj 
was going to be 3 per cent but I 
pretended not to hear them. 

YES 60% NO 40% 


5 1 agree that It’s bad tow 
having to put up wllh such a dlaboi 
al pay offer without also 




up to Sir Keith by promising » 
out ways of evaluating keturtn 
performance. 

YES 70% NO 30% 

6 1 agree that one morning durfjl 
the vacation when I should hawMJJ 
markins a PhD I calculated whslttx 


university lecturers If they bad re- 
ceived the average increase for wp 
Civil Servants and as a renjjf f 0 *' “JJ 
such a state that I «I»W» rig 
through the cover of the diswrtitw 
with my paper-knife. M 
YES 80% NO 20% 


arassswacs 

SKJii nto L fo'Wwfcn territory 
of complracy theory: Perhaps it u 

gaft* "y hy 1990 wPat was 
thc hcart ‘ 


Yours fraternally 
D. J. B. Tkuscott _ i n#. 
(Assistant Research Oflgr ^ 
puty Controller Flying Pickets)- 
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‘Switch’ leaypl poly places empty 


The life of 
Pope, 19 

k J 


V-csfear 
wave of 
strikes 

by David Jobbins 

Vice chancellors are to hold crisis talks 
with Sir Keith Joseph later this month 


to press home 
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first ever strike threats by university 
lecturers. 

They hope to persuade the Secretary 
of State for Educution that only Gov- 
ernment action can end the erosion of 
lecturers salaries which wits underlined 
by this week’s settlement of thc college 
lecturers’ pay dispute. 

Leaders of thc Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers, angered that they arc 
not to receive an improved pay offer, 
have decided to ballot their 30,000 
members on the possibility of one-day 
strikes in the New Year. 

It is expected that a taken strike will 
be called to gauge support among the 
numbers for industrial action. But 
union leaders are encouraged by the 
strong support they received in a ballot 
on their pay strategy this summer and 
believe industrial action is the only 
step now remaining in their battle for 
«n Improvement in the 4 per cent offer 
on the table. 

The vice chancellors’ proposals were 
oisegssed at their retreat in Leicester 
last week and a firm package is 
expected to be considered at a full 
Meeting of the Committee of Vice 
□wnccllors and Principals later this 
month. . 

A recommendation for the strike 
taUot will go to the AUTs December 


by Felicity Jones 

Hundreds of polytechnic degree places in engineer- 
ing have been unfilled due to thc £43 million switch In 
resources providing extra student places for en- 
gineering in the urn versifies. 

Registrars and deans of faculty in engineering at 
the polytechnics are In little doubt that more students 
failed to enrol during admissions last week than in 
previous years when these students had accepted 
firm offers. Thc no-show rate among engineering 
students was running at about 15 per cent for degree 
places. 

It is too early for the polytechnics to have 
processed their statistics fully but evidence pointed 
to those firm offers and even HND students as having 
been poached by the universities. 

There were cases of students who had been offered 
HND places having been rejected for degrees in 
engineering at polytechnics and then being offered 
ana accepting places in the universities. 

Portsmouth Polytechnic had at least four students 
who had been offered firm places to study HNDs in 
mechanical engineering but iater rejected them 
saying they had been given university offers. 

Many polytechnics who have never had difficulty 
recruiting on to degree courses are scrabbling around 
at the last minute to fill their places. Brighton, 
Hatfield, Portsmouth and Plymouth are ail down on 


their anticipated targets and most have concluded 
that it can only be the result of the increase in 
university places. 

Mr Bert Hussey, registrar at Brighton Polytechnic 
said: "The pool of candidates was inevitably going to 
be limited and the boost to university places has 
spread the students unevenly. Wc believe that what 
affected us was the radio publicity indicating that the 
universities still had vacancies just before our 
enrolments took place". 

Professor Terry Duggan of Portsmouth. 
Polytechnic faculty of engineering said: “There 
appears to have been a worrying lowering of 
standards when the universities have accepted 
students whom we in turn have rejected as unsuitable 
for degree courses. 

“1 do not believe that il is just the "switch" which is 
responsible. It is also the policy within our institution 
ana the effect of National Advisory Body policy. The 
Portsmouth engineering faculty has hau a traumatic 
time and lost 24 members of staff." 

Mr Peter Brooke, chairman of the National 
Advisory Body and under secretary for hgher 
education has argued that among the potential 
students squeezed out of the universities since 1981 
who have not enrolled in polytechnics are many who 
might be attracted to switch places. 

National Advisory Body officers doubted whether 


many of these displaced candidates had appropriate 
A levels in mathematics and science. They always 
feared that thc extra university places would hit 
polytechnic and college recruitment. 

The NAB is to lower its targets for science and 
technology students next year to accommodate the 
changing recruitment patterns. Last year the target 
intake was 23,000 students but polytechnics and 
colleges have only been able to recruit 21,000 and i 
next year's target is likely to be trimmed to 22,000. 

Some suspect that even this reduced target may 
turn out to oe too ambitious as the "switch places 
build up in the unversities. 

Mr John Bevan, NAB secretary said: “We would 
not be suprised at all if polytechnic students were lost 
to the universities, we warned that this would 
happen when the polytechnics failed to meet their 
targets last year.” 


targets last year. 

The NAB had set this year’s targets before it had 
any firm information about the shortfall in 1984. 

ft is still waiting to hear whether bids to take part in 
the second stage of the "switch" will be accepted by 
the DES. Eight polytechnics have been chosen as 
front-runners - Central London, Kingston, Mid- 
dlesex, Plymouth, South Bank, Coventry, Hatfield 
and Huddersfield. 

In thc first stage only university bids were 
considered. 
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lhoIi? peC u? nation ® 1 council of high priority on 

us main college lecturers union, the 1 J 0 * 111 P fn hieher education, 
National Association of Teachers in ndenuate fonmne for institu- 

JJriher and Hlgher Education , vote d 

5? W to 19 to accept thc employers' ,°" d n uf u H and staff. 

JM fig f* r T 5rth 7 pcr T by ,hc The^uSfnch of ^Higher Education 
Bna of the year. Lecturers will receive i ,1. L i .knur Party (HELP) cam- 
£per ant from April 1 and 2 per cent an ? first Sep in the party's 
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But the council was one of thc most exP erts to assist the party at comti- 
uJKfjn the union's history with the H,i7 C y ! regional and national i e ^ e «- 
ft fighting hard against unconditional But many speakers aMhe Wn^ 

^cepUnce of the offer on the grounds I meeting held to mark the laurichwant 
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said, was "incompetent, secretive, not 
nmnerlv reuresentative and needed to 


be completely recast. 

The president of the campaign s 12 
member committee will be Professor 
A. H. Halsey, professor of social 
administration at Oxford University, 
The rest of the membership , consisting 
of students, academics, Mrs and mem- 
bers of the Socialist Eductiooal Asso- 
ciation, will be announced in two 
weeks' lime. 

The committee will liaise with ex- 
isting Labour education bodies and 


Education and 
training: this 
British Rail Inter- 
cj)il city locomotive 
was named 
"London School of 
Economics'* this 
week. 

The college was 
chosen because of 
Its historic links 
with the Industry - 
Introducing 
specialised courses 
for railway staff In 
the 1890s. BR 
sought an 
educations] name 
to help promote 
their young 
persons’ railcard. 
The engine was 
christened at 
Euston station 
yesterday by Sir 
Huw Weldon, 
chairman of the 
LSE governors, 


Optimism 
after meeting 
with Joseph 

by Peter Aspden 
Vice chancellors are more than ready 
to pick up the challenge* thrown down 
by file Education Secretary Sir Keith 
Joseph to persuade the Government to 
spend more money on universities. 

They emerged from last week's 
residential conference at Leicester 
heartened by Sir Keith's more optimis- 
tic and responsive, tone in his speech to 
them. He told the vice chancellors that 
it was up to them to hammer home 
their case for increased funding to the 
public and gain widespread support for 
their arguments. 

That is bound to put even more 
pressure on the vice chancellors’ public 


presently going wrong. 

Committee of Vice Chancellors and 


oi me offer on the grounds 
tai2 Cep ]? nce implied a willingness 
mwe off conditions of service, and 
t0 561116 in advonGe of 

TWv , V soriat * ot3 of Polytechnic 
has refused to ratify the deal 
more gives preferential 
SWetit to further education staff 
« Inclusion of the automatic 


meeting neia ra on 

yt Domce and the campaign, to go 

introduce a comprehensive higher 
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with the 


national advertising campaign in inc 
press consisting of prominent higher 
education figures giving their reasons 
for supporting the Labour Party. 

• Mr Tony Benn, during the main 
conference education debate, said he 
wanted to push party policy “an Inch 
further forward and raise the school 
leaving age to 85." 

Access to higher education should 
be 1 available to dll aduito throughout 
their life as an inherent right of ■birth. 


meeting was markedly different from 
that ofnis address at a THES confer- 
ence In London some months ago. 
“We are looking forward to meeting 
his challenge." ne said. 

The committee will publish its own 
Green Paper in the new year as a 
response to the Government docu- 
ment. the meeting decided. 

In the: meantime the jvtee chancel- 
lors'. working group On" performance 
< . • continued on page 1 


Governors 
consider 
PNL reforms 

by Adriana Cnudrey 

The Polytechnic of North London's 
court of governors met this week to 
consider urgent reforms In response to 
the recent independent report which 
roundly criticized the paly's style of 
management. 

Among their main derisions they 
agreed to appoint two assistant direc- 
tors to cover any gaps in die experience 
of skills of the new director and 
consolidate the effectiveness of the 
polytechnic's management. 

The governors’ own committee 
structure has been revised and a work- 
ing party Is to be set up urgently to 
study the report in greater detBil 
before reporting back oy the end of 
term. 

Pacing governors at the meeting on 
Wednesday was Miss Sheila Browne, 
principal of Newnhara College, Cam- 
bridge, who chaired the investigation. 
It was her report which faulted the 
governors' organizational skills. 

Miss Browne's report liighiigbfed 
failures both in the polytechnic's inter- 
nal and external relations. It described 
a divided establishment where depart- 
ments operated in isolation, although 
the inquiry team, set up by the Inner 
London Education Authority, urged 
PNL not to dwell on its public renuta- 
tioinor off its past and praised it for its 

The affair of PatrickHaninston, the 
National Front activist and PNL phi- 
losophy student, was also examined in 
the report, which concluded that the 
management should have acted sooner 
to deruse the situation, but added that 
it could have happened anywhere. 

The governors were taking the re- 
port extremely seriously, according to 
a’ PNL spokesman. One option they 
were considering at the meeting was to 
start up one-day seminars where mem- 
bers of the court could be trained how 
to govern. 

The governors were also planning to 
set up much closer links between 
themselves and the staff and. students. 

The report also pointed out that 
industry, commerce, and the profes- 
sions, as well as students and non- 
leaching staff, were under-represented 
on the court. . 

Not only Internal relations, but also 
PNL’s relationship with outside bodies 
and organizations came jn for critic- 
ism. Ine governors were very con- 
cerned at the criticism that the poly 
tried to shutout both HM Inspectorate 
and : the Council. ;for ‘ National 
s, regarding them as 
V * ■ ‘ 
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Sir, - Messrs Burges and Picrcy « rijm-'m 
ITHES, September 20} would have develop appropriate wortong 

made n great public relations team for methods, and set up sensible routines, 
the medieval scriptorum! Tlieir anti- It is. above all, erucia! not to think ofa 
word -processor generalizations are word processor as a glorified typewn 

very misleading generally and many ter". Editmg/worfcing routines can be 
arc actually wrong. They mask the usefully improved and therearenew 
need to develop clear guidance for “freedoms for the editor which 

anyone (academic or not) thinking of Burges and Piercy i 
taking the plunge. From my expen- non. I am puzzled that anyone would 
cnce anyone who wants to write, edit, want to do time-consuming things uke 
and produce camera- ready copy on a changing format, layout, etc at a late 
woru processor must: stage when they wouldn t dream of 


Plun and prepare projects carefully. 


develop appropriate working 
methods, and set up sensible routines. 



methods, and set up sensible routines. 
It is, above all, crucial not to think of a 
word processor as a “glorified typewn- 
ler". Editing/working routines can be 
usefully improved, and there are new 
“freedoms’' for the editor which 


word processor must: 

# Choose the correct machine for the 
job - which can be expensive. On an 
cosily-available machine (IBM Dis- 
playwriter), I have a “hard" keyboard; 
a screen which I can read easily for 12 
hours a day (if necessary); 256 k mem- 
ory (upgradable), double disk drive 
and niii double-aensity diskettes (and 
so nol that slow); a push-button yell- 
ing check (into which I can load the 
vagaries of publishers 1 houscstyle); 
automatic push-button pagination. 


format fie spacing, pitch, etc) change, 
and global search/replace (so SSRC 
can easily become ESRC); “instant'* 
text-moving, etc, etc. I learnt to use it 
“on the job" (despite useless manu- 
als), relatively painlessly with no for- 
mal training. (Costly? And howl But 
well worth it for a professional writer. I 
have not yet seen a cheaper hard- 
software package which I would find 
acceptable . And if I wanted to produce 
camera-ready frequently I would want 
a laser printer too.) 


with exposing others and have got . 
round to exposing themselves (well, « c 
In a sense, of course). The informa- a | ( 
tion they have been collecting Is all in m J 
the papers anyway. I am advised that m 
at their recent Annual General Meet- h a 
lng they voted by an overwhelming soi 
majority to brighten tilings up and ao 
keep the boring politicians wonder- cai 
lng. That was the opinion of my best a 1 

ex-spy friend, who now holds an _ 
important academic post. But he ■ 
hinted that there was more sign Iff- 
cant Information being sent with 
great skill across poHikal bound- sit 
dries. As I stared at hint across the yo 
decanter It suddenly became dear to a f 
me. thi 

What could be a better organize 
tion for sending difficult secret mes- 
sages than the academic circuit of pe 
scholarship? Where else dtd top or 
experts meet In secret conclave in G 
obscure (bnt sunny) foreign capitals? cl 
And what better vehicle for transmit- K 
ting masses of sensitive detail than w 

the PhD theses? P 

d 

1 had always wondered about the is 
significance of the PhD theses In u 
church history in the University of p 
Edinburgh. Now I remembered that t 
The Times hsd referred In Its gossip * 
column to obscure theses for whkhl ’ 
thought there could be no possible j 
Justification . other than deception, , 1 
What else could be the reason far 77ta 
Lift Bistory of Midges In Temporary ] 
Prat Pools or The Leg Muscles of die 
Adult Honey Bee? was the word 
“midges” a euphemism for secret 
documents and were they all hidden 
In peat pools? What troops were 
known as “leg muscles”? 

The great attraction of such a 
device was that the secrets must be 
safe. For no one, other than an 
external examiner (another euphem- 
ism?) could be expected to read the , 
theses. Unless it was so bizarre that 
even MI6 might take an interest. 
That might happen to The Influence 
on their Decision-making qf the Diffe- 
rent Interpretations of Actors Involved 
in the Garbage Strike and Boycott of 
1968 at Memphis, Tennessee. (Was 
“garbage” another euphemism for 
secret documents?) 

On the other hand It may all have 
been a mistake. Another old friend 
once told me that he was arrested at 
tile border when he was taking a train 
load of boy scouts to an International 
Jamboree In Moscow} ho did nut 
know that the Russian word for 
“scout” Is the same as that for “spy” 
and he had accidentally claimed to 
have a train foil of International 
spies, all expert In tracking and 
following spoors Into forests and 
tying people In knots. He was an 
academic and should have known 
better. I understand that the last time , 
a Joker sent telegrams to members of 
the Athenaeum saying, “All Is Disco- 
vered Fly at Once”, it was vice 
chancellors, not bishops, who were 
not to be seen for months. • • • 

Patrick Nuttgens 


as long a printer to reset - as he always 
could, but at what cost! If academics 
want to be publisher and typesetter, 
then surely they must be as disciplined 
about schedules, working to specimen 
settings/Iayouts and costings as pub- 
lishers ana typesetters are - but this is 
no argument against using word pro- 
cessors. 

Who does the actual keyboarding? 
Personally, I wouldn't give up direct 
input and screen editing, but the 
academic who has no idea now to type 
or use a keyboard would probably be 
better off finding an editorial assistant 
(not word processor operator) who 
can. Again, it depends on individual 
circumstances, but is no argument as 
such against word processors. 

Coding for typesetting is a bore and I 
wish typesetters would come up with a 
standard, simple system. In the mean- 
time, I use my own single-character 
cades while wnring/editing, and (hav- 
ing a global search key) replace these 


automatically with the setter s require- 
ments when editing is complete. 

Used properly, word processors can 
and do increase productivity - mine is 
up substantially, and I use far less 
paper (cost of printer ribbons alone 
encourages this) and no paste or 
Tipp-ex. Subbing on screen is faster, 
and infinitely cleaner, clearer (I speak 
as one who instantly smears any red 
line I draw) and error free. No, 

S entlemen, problems there may be, 
ut 1 for one wouldn't go back to the 
dark ages now. 

Yours faithfully 
AUDREY SEGAL, 

29 Heath Hurst Road, 

London NW3. 


of degrees 

Sir, - Mr Georgiou suggests that c 
increase in the proportion of fim ^ 
upper second class degrees awarded 
indicates that universities have lo*. 
ered their standards (THES Uteri 
September 20). He attributes tins toi 
desire to impress our financiers. 

On the contrary, a lowering of 
academic standards is most unlikely to 
impress the University Grants Com- 
mittee favourably and this body is m 
monitoring the universities very close- 
ly. Readers will remember that the 
UGC accompanied the financial cun 
of 1981 with a corresponding reduction 
of student numbers precisely in ordtr 
to maintain standards. This hai en- 
abled universities to be mud] more 
selective in their admissions. There has 


H thSaSd°mi« (.) do not “J f™.? “n Thc'SSj 


myth") think that academics (a) do not 
draft straight on to the typewriter, 
never mina type their own articles, 
reviews, letters, etc and (b) can either 
have adequate access to sorely strained 
secretarial services or regularly afford 
professional typing? For those who do 
a lot of (a) and are limited as to (b), 
judicious investment in a word proces- 
sor looks like missing very little in- 
deed. 


Yours faithfully, 

ANNE MURCOTT, 

University of Wales College of Medi- 
cine and University College Cardiff. 


Acid test 

Sir, - Was it by chance that you placed 
youT report of the CVCP's proposal for 
a performance appraisal system next to 
that of Mr fan Bccslcy’s view that 
reports should be capable of being 
implemented (THES, September 13)7 
Presumably greater rewards for high 
performers will have to involve a more 
or less rigid quota system, so that the 
Government is not signing a blank 
cheque if it should turn out, to Sir 
Kcitn Joseph's chagrin, that most uni- 
versity lecturers have a high level of 
performance. How is this quota to be 
determined? What will be the mechan- 
ism for allocating it between different 
universities and between different de- 
partments? Will there be any system 
for appeals against “appraisal"? - and 
how is all this to be brought about 
without the multiplication orcommit- 
teca which Mr Beesley so much dis- 
likes? 

True, there is already a system of 
promotion to senior lectureships and 
readerships; but it has not been gener- 
ally regnrdcd - has It? - as implying 
that all those who fail to achieve such 
promotion have necessarily foiled to 
1 show the achievement expected of 
them. If the intention of the new 
proposals is to depress further in real 
terms the remuneration of the major- 
ity of academic staff, on the pounds 
® that they are not the exceptional 
B performers they should be, it might be 



performers they should be, it might be 
remembered that as a matter of simple 
logic the majority cannot be excep- 
tional. 

If the effect of the proposals is to 
produce rivalry and resentment among 
academic staff where there should be 
co-operation, one must ask cuf banal 
{ cui , conveniently, can denote a male 
minister or on Iron Lady). Or perhaps, 
if new salary scales are to involve new 
contracts without the safeguards of 
tenure, the high performers will the 
more easily be placed in jeopardy 
when “those in authority who will have 
the job of making changes and re? 
forms” (Mr Beasley again) decide, 
without the benefit of committees , that 
one subject or another is to be elimin- 
ated from their university? 

As for Mr Bccsley’s threats, his 
pique at the failure bf four years of cuts 
to force universities to adopt the 
methods of the retail grocery trade is 
understandable. What he and others 
fail to understand is that universities 
are in general staffed by people who 
still believe in what they arc doing even 
if society at large does not. and who 
value independence of judgement 
more thnn the values of the grocery 
trade. 

Yours faithfully. 

R. W. SHARPLES, J 

Department of Greek, J 

■ .University College London. 


Louis Pasteur (left) and Charles Darwin 

Origin of theory 

cam 

Sir, - Professor N, C. Wtckrama- jw 
singhe (THES, September 27) In his app 
search for life in the universe refers to ^ ] 
Pasteur’s experiments of 1860 on 
micro-organisms. He goes on to claim Yot 

that “Close on Pasteur’s heels came R> ■ 
the publication of Darwin’s Origin of Lee 
Species in 1861.” Uni 

WEA analysis ^ 

Sir, - As a member of the Northern ann 
District Committee and Council of the tea 
Workers Educational Association, I °nl 
can only agree with Robert Lochrie's .PP 5 
prediction of impending bankruptcy the 
(THES, September 20). However his pro 
analysis is only partly correct. The on 
primary problem is that of the faU-time '» 1 

professional field staff employed by tbit 
WEA districts. no 

These staff (usually designated , out 
tutor-organizers) are the major educa- tin 
tional resource of the district. In the tio 
postwar era the Department of thi 
Education and SriencehaB encouraged fra 
the appointment of tutor-organizers th< 
and closely monitored their work 
through Her Majesty’s Inspectorate. 

The need for the post, its designation , tal 
and the in-post monitoring was a direct w 
duty of the local HM1. The old 75 per Wl 
cent grant gave districts the certainty Yi 
needed to enter into legal, financial JC 
and moral obligations to these staff, ft 
Even with minor changes to the grant Ni 

Brunei History E 

Sir, - Next year, as one of the various al 

events to mark the 20th anniversary of d < 
. this university, I am proposing to put * 
1 . on an exhibition relauna to the edwsa. ol 


Would H not be more logical to 
argue that dose on Darwin’s heels 
came Pasteur? For the first edition of 
Darwin’s influential work of genius 
appeared to an unsuspecting public 
on November 24, 1859. 

Yours felthftdly, 

R. E. RAWLES, 

Lecturer in psychology, 

University College London. 

formula, the remuneration of the 
tutor-organizer was at the core of the 
annual grant from the DES. Until 
recently these members of staff could 


tion between entry qualifications and 
classes of degrees awarded does not 
have to be very high to produce thh 
result. 

Having made a dubious diagnosis of . 
an imaginary disease, Mr Gcorei™ 
proposes an even more doubtful k- 
medy in the form of a national validat- 
ing body. The Council for Nallosil 
Academic Awards validates courser io 
polytechnics; it does not determine the 
degree results of students. These ut 
decided by boards of internal clamp- 
ers, assisted by external examiners, in 
exactly the same way as in universities. 

Yours faithfully, • 

J. E. FLOOD, 

Head of department of electncal an) 
electronic engineering, 

University or Aston. 

Sir, -The Committee of Vice Chancel- 
lors and Principals group on academic 
standards would be grateful if Mr 
Georgiou would send us his evidence 
for his statement that the increase In 
the number of first and second das 
honours degrees "merely reflect* uie 
extent to which universities are pre- 
pared (and capable) to undermine the 
quality of their awards in an attempt jo 
ensure financial solvency for the forth- 
coming years". 

If he has no evidence perhaps m 
would have the grace to disavow thu 
assertion of gross professional mat- 
practice on tne part of the wruxe 
university profession. 

Yours sincerely, 

P. A. REYNOLDS, 

Vice chancellor. 

University of Lancaster. 

Courses guide 

Sir, - Dr Milton and Mr Hiuj« 
(THES Letters, September 6 and 13) 
have commented on courses, onuttw 

from the Polytechnics Central. A , 

■ n /v. iJ. C A 


properly (but not benevolently) paid 
on nationally agreed scales, 
i The new grant formula reneges on 
(his post-war understanding. There is 
no allowance whatsoever m the new 
output arrangements for meeting frill- 
tune staff salaries and those obliga- 
tions which districts had entered wth 
the tutor-organizers. Of course the 
Irony is that those developments which 
“® DES would Uke to see Ue with 
these full-time professional staff. In 
short, we are now encouraged to under- 
take ever more difficult developmental 


Advanced Courses in Coliegesje 
Further and Higher Education. TO 
1986/87 edition produced by ihii wjj; 
cil on behalf of the regional advisory 
councils in England and Wales 
recently been published, (fowpreow 
sive information is included on ■ 
full-time and sandwich post A 
public sector higher education ouW 
the universities on a national 
For each course intending stuc , 
are guided on entry requivemeois . 
application procedures. So 
dales are fully aware of HND 

nncdhilitin IwunnH HND. 8 JieW I 


on ap exhibition relating to the educa- 
tional activities that have taken place 
on what is nofl called the Rutinymede . 
C#AmA, but wWtii fttevidtitiy 
Shoreditch TrtfataU CollegevGdoDffl 
Hill Emergency Cbueafe' aMWaHhCM' 


mure aimcuit developmental fi.-T-Vr 7uwh a new fea- 
work without the cash to oav the staff- possibilities bevond HND, a wjj (|B 
we need to initiate it. *** tore of tbe 198^87 edition is 

Yo„rs fnifhfi.u,, sections covering HND courses, , 

aSSte" 1, SpHSert 

Indian Engineering College. Also the Youn “"“rely, _ 
home of Kos in the war years D. T. M. BENNETT, 

I would Uke to hear from any former Director, for p^rth- 

students or relations of former stu- Re 8j onal Advisory CouncU for 

ycJffZtdw. 01 ' bm P " i0d ‘' 


Letters for publication should ^ 
Tuesday morning. They should » 
short as possible and wrilteo ^ 
side of. the paperyjfrp 

IS & ,«& ° r 1 ;“P ie0 ? 
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HAB may press ahead on funding reform 

_ . . II. I. . .1 ll Jl.. J . t l._ I. . In klnlin. ton ».F lilt- I ' I 


The National Advisory Body Is con- 
Idering whether to push ahead 
irVlv with a reform of the way it 
polytechnics and colleges 

their proportion or advanced 

ff The aim is to slmplff* th® 1 ^’* 
Increasingly cumbersome funding 
methodology - Under tbe new scheme 
5 Stutfons would rece vc baste 
funding according to a simplified 
Si the long tail of colleges with 
S oroportlons of advanced work 
XTaJe to be content with this 

technics and other coUeges 
heavily Engaged 1° higher education 
would have their allocations topped 
op by the new premium; the larger 
(heir proportion of advanced work 
(be higher their premium. 

this new scheme is Intended to 
solve two problems that have trou- 
bled NAB fending methodology from 
the start. The first is how to take 


sensible account of the diseconomies 
of scale that prevail with similar 
work costing more in a large 
polytechnic than In a minor college 
with few advanced courses. 

The second is to remove smaller 
institutions like art colleges that are 
almost exclusively engaged in higher 
education from the category of 
“minor institutions" most of which 
are ordinary further education col- 
leges with only scattered advanced 
courses. 

This “higher education premium” 
Is designed to cover the extra costs 
incurred by polytechnics and simi- 
larly advanced institutions. Their 
lecturers are on higher salary grades; 
they need to make more expensive 
provision for their students; and they 
employ more support staff such as 
administrators, librarians, computer 
staff and technicians. 

The new NAB scheme recognizes 
that the crucfol factor which gener- 
ates these extra costs is not the 
absolute size of an institution but a 


degree of its commitment to higher 
education. 

A third element In the scheme will 
be special payments to particular 
institutions, such as the new research 
fund. Later elaboration of the new 
methodology may mean that the NAB 
wUI take particular elements out of 
the formula allocation, such as rates 
which the University Grants Com- 
mittee has always treated separately. 

The present debate within the NAB 
is about the timing of the introduc- 
tion of this new tripartite pattern of 
formula grant, “higher education 
premium”, and special programmes. 
Mr Christopher Ball, the chairman 
of the NAB board, Hnd the NAB’s 
officers argue that the new methodol- 
ogy should be Introduced next year. 
Iney point out that even though this 
would mean completing the work 
before Christmas, next year is likely 
to be quiet in other respects with only 
marginal adjustments to student 
targets. 

Others like Dr Peter Knight, dlrec- 


inr suu »• ■■ — — — 

PM christen s neutron source 


tor of lUt City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic, argue that more time 
should be taken to prepare the 
revised funding methodology so that 
teething difficulties are overcome 
before It is used. They also point out 
that there is a case for concentrating 
the disturbance likely to be created 
by this new system and also by the 
NAB's second big planning exercise 1 
into a single year, 1987/88. 

Most members of the NAB, howev- 
er, remain uncommitted. They will 
wail and see what the financial 
consequences of the new scheme are 
before deciding their views. Early 
exemplifications hove shown that 
even with the “higher education 
premium” some polytechnics would 
lose funds. 

The steering group to monitor tne 
polytechnics and colleges’ own effi- 
ciency study is now almost complete. 
Details of the study, which will 
mirror the recent Jarratt Inquiry into 
university efficiency, will be 
announced later this month. 

Appeal over exam 
disruption effects 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The largest single project ever 
mounted by the Science and Engineer- 
ing Research Council - the f 60 million 
Spallation Neutron Source at the 
Rulhcrford-Appleton Laboratory in 
Oxfordshire was launched this week 
with the Prime Minister’s blessing. 

Mrs Margaret Thatcher christened 
the new machine - to be known as ISIS 
- at a ceremony attended by other 
ministers from Britain and overseas, 
and said she thought it was worth every 

^She assured Professors John King- 
min and Bill Mitchell, old and new 
chairmen of the SERC, she fully 
recognized the importance of basic 
research as “a springboard to the 
creation of wealth 1 ' .as well ns to other 
lea tangible but no less worthwhile 
outcomes. 

But ISIS, planned in the mid 197l)s, 
starts operation ill lean times. 'The 
main significance of Tuesday's inau- 
guration was a strong sales pitch to 
European science ministers and tlieir 
representatives, whose support will he 
needed to pny the £111 million a year 
tunning costs. 

Mrs Thatcher said Britain would 
push ahead as fast as possible to make 
ISIS a truly international facility. 
There is strong interest from France 
and Italy in using neutron beams 
extracted from ISIS as probes for “con- 
densed matter’' research, for which 
Europe now has an unrivalled range of 
facilities. 

But it is still not dear whether there 
will be agreement on a complex pack- 
age deal for cross-access to facilities, 
including ISIS, the SERC's Synchrot- 
ron Radiation Source in Cheshire, the 



The Scottish Universities’ Council on 
Entrance is urgently appealing to head 
teachers and farther education college 
principals to make clear how far pupils' 
examination results have been affected 
by the teachers’ dispute, now in its 

^The SLICE initially asked head 
teachers in March to contact university 
admissions officers, but says this has 
yielded mixed results. 

It warns that pupils’ performance in 
the 1985 exams is likely to be even 
more important for entry to university 
in 1986 since that intake will not 
include candidates given uncondition- 
al offers before the disruption started. 


Pay chaos 
follows 
5 % offer 

by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 
Scottish tertiary lecturers’ pay is in 
chaos following a unilateral decision 
last week by management to award a 5 
per cent increase. . . _ 

The Scottish Joint Negotiating Com- 
mittee’s move was apparently precipi- 
tated by the new national insurance 
regulations which come into effect this 
weekend, and means the local author- 
ities could be liable for an extre 
£800,000 on any back payments made 
after Sunday. . . * „ 

But the staff side rejected the 5 per 
cent award as derisory, and last last 
Friday the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment rang colleges and local author- 
ities to warn them that any payments 
would be illegal since no settlement 
had been reached. 

No such advice was given at the 
SJNC meeting by the two SED asses- 
sors present, and it is rumoured that 
the SED investigated the legal position 

only after the enraged staff sloe 
claimed management had no power to 
i impose new salary scales without 

I agreement. . , . 

However, the department s advice 
' came too late to prevent payment to a 
1 number of colleges, 
s The illegal payments may end up 
being considered an advance on leclur- 
i ers October salaries, but in that case 


the colleges’ management will still be 
liable for the increased national insur- 
ance payments. , 

The management side is to meet on 
Tuesday, but there is likely to be a split 
between the local authorities, who run 
the further education colleges, and the 
board of governors of the central 
ujsti rations and colleges of education. 


Design & 
Technology 
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Dr Geoff Manning (right) showing the Prime Minister components 
from the particle accelerator which is one stage in the production of 
neutron beams from ISIS, before she named the new machine this 

WCek. i « ...t.nlln liDur< glen PtnrPM- 


of separate bilateral agreements. Dis- 
cussion behind the scenes at Ruther- 
ford on Tuesday encouraged the bcliei 
there would he some firm agreements 
hy Christmas. 

Dr Geoff Manning, the laboratory 
director, emphasized the extent of 
support already received from over- 
seas. largely through agreements to 
^p| ? d ^ for different k.^ 


China and Australia have also express- 
ed interest. . 

Dr Manning also stressed the 


machine was for studies by university 
scientists in physics, chemistry and 
biology. The SNS was not an expen- 
sive, big science facility, he said, but a 
facility which would be used by many 

^Despite the increasing demand from 
ciontierc far access to large 


supply detectors for different kinds m scientists for access to large 

experiments on one of the SNS beam un J p ro [ eS sor Mitchell agreed 

nnn __ haUP Cfl fflf been that Twas unlikely the SERC would 


German and Japanese re^ear che^^ 

Optimism Changes in 

after meeting ‘would benefit biotechnology 

With TnCPlYh Patent,n l ,ifesh0 H d ^ m foDS r of thc el coSerabie ° research and de- 

WIlIl JOSepn ensure the speedy development veiopment efforts which go ' into the 

r biotechnolow, says the Organization purification and testing of 

wnfinued from front pane for Economic Cooperation and De Uy occurring raicro ' 0 ^^? 5 

ueo irom trout page vriomnent in a survey of beforetoelr usefefness can be estab- 

■njreators chaired by Professor Mark ocrr/Kibcr rountries. carried out rec ommendations include 

JSSSfl. vice Chancellor of Man- OECD Committee for deposition of cultures as a 

J^rUm.er.ity, is due to meet for and Technological Policv.lt fonn P Q f disclosure, better protection 

^ ,ater lhis month - Re P re ' armies strongly for adaptation ot the ™ plant varieties, faster approval 

«Jtauv CS from , he cvcp wi „ ^ “jg V3/to «cure commercial J t applications and wider 

be meeting Lord Croham, chair- Erection for modified organisms and °LB anC0 Si patent advisers or 

HI L o[ committee set up by the ft characterized naturally-occur- un iveVsities. . . 

SSramem to look at the role of the gi. . ^e report says a positive a thtucte 


Changes in patent system 
‘would benefit biotechnology 

Patenting life should be made ewier to ^ e " 0 8 ^deraWe°regearc^ and de- 

ensure the speedy development of tne Q m efforts winch go into the 
biotechnology, says the Orgomzatmo purification and testing of 

for Economic Cooperation and De natura jjy occurring micro-organisms 
i A n A.Ani in n new ftooit. , iicpFulness can be est&u- 


-»»cmraeiu to look at the rote of tne 
u Ve 5 lty Grants Committee. 
r ‘’“Norman Hardyman, University 
iSSf* Committee secretary, said the 
uyC which met last wekena, had been 
Tjrasantly surprised” by Sir Keith's 

"I thiok what came over to the 
members was that Sir Keith was show- 
as willing to be helpful to 
-i.® “pretties. It was quite a marked 
/ggc of tunc fjQiri the Green Paper 
8® ve the impression that the 
SJSSS2J** somewhat hostile to 


acceptance ui 

bureaux in universities. 

The report says a positive attitude 


nn fh7?^CD authors say academic t0 JJrflpSenting among acadcmicsis 
smn&MvwfZffi W PJjjgj" system^and ffods tha°t foe abroach of 

of six months or a V ear .^"^“J individual scientist? is improvwR 
a ™£“o mJSmSS f0 lS3&iSS technology n ^king 
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22—24 October 85 
Wembley 

Conference Centre 

★ FREE Admission * 

★ Ample Car Parking Adjacent ★ 

★ Films/Seminars ★ 

★ The Largest Show of its type 
in the World ★ 

★ Official opening by Sir Keith Joseph, 
M.P., Secretary of State for Education & 
Science ★ 

Manufacturers, Colleges and Educational 
Bodies make this an annual meeting and 
discussion place for all those Involved in the 
teaching of C.D.T. 

2 day conference organised by ‘DesTecIV 
Association on Tuesday & Wednesday. 

No school parties will be admitted (sixth form 
pupils by prior arrangement only). 

Full details including subsidised travel 
arrangements from: 

ICHF Ltd,, Dominic House, Seaton Road, Hlflhclllle, Dorset. 

. .. . Tel, 04262-7261 1/7271 1 . r . t • r .* ■ r .:.••• * > ! . 
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SUNDAY 

Lae-Goroka. I and two architecture 
lecturers are talcing 19 first-year 
architecture students nn a field trip to 
study two villages in the Highlands of 
Papua New Guinea. This is the 
highlight of an interdisciplinary exer- 
cise in the teaching of communica- 
tion to architecture students between 
the architecture and language de- 
partments in which architecture stu- 
dio time is used to teach the students 
the necessary graphic skills, while I 
use the language classes to teach 
communication skills. The students 
will write a study of the villages to be 
marked by lecturers in both depart- 
ments. Most of the students come 
from coastal areas of the country, so 
they arc somewhat apprehensive ab- 
out going to the highlands. The cold 
is one of their fca ns - the temperature 
could go as low as 10 degrees centi- 
I grade. But they are more afraid of 
| tribal fights in which they fear getting 
innocently involved because they are 
not highlanders. Our destination is 
Enga Provii 


3 vincc. 


of a museum, an art centre where 
local artists produce sand paintings, 
and an Enga Imuse of traditional 
horseshoe shape, examples of the old 
and the new. for the sand paintings 
arc a new art form, the inspiration of 
Akii Tumu. He wants to encourage 
local artists without using expensive 
imported materials, so they use local 
sandstone broken up and sieved to 
powder to produce pictures that 
retell the local legends in vibrant 
local colours. 

While the students arc studying I 
traditional house, i recall Inal less 
than -10 years ago, this area was first 
entered by Europeans, the last major 
population centre to he discovered in 
the world. The people of Enga are 
very proud of their traditions and arc 
determined to keep them alive. 

Akii Tumu has a surprise for us. 
There is a singsing (traditional sing- 
ing and dancing) in a village not far 
away. Do we want to go and see it? 
We approach the singling through 
knots of people, some wearing tradi- 
tional dress of aprons in front and as 
gras behind, a spray of different 
coloured leaves, like a cockerel's tail. 
Their faces arc painted different 
colours - some black and white, 
some yellow. The students complain 
soon after arrival. They say the 
dancing is boring, because the dan- 
cers merely jump up and down to 
the sound of referees' whistles. But 
when I climb a low hill to get some 
photographs from a different angle, I 
meet the old men of the tribe watch- 
ing the dancers. They tell me that 
they can foretell a person's future by 
thewayheorshe dances. Inanycase. 
they are doing it to raise money fora 
ward for their health post. 


MONDAY 

Eastern Highlands. A day of con- 
trasts. First a visit to Goroka Town 
Council, where the manager gives an 
excellent talk on (he workings of the 
council followed by a tour of the 
town. The airport Js in the middle of 
the town, serving the same function 
as the railway station in 19th century 
Australia or USA. After lunch, we 
go to the village of Panuko, 10km 
from Goroka. Its circular layout is an 
Indication of the importance of the 
circle In many PNG cultures. The 
houses, too, are circular In plan with 
walls made of timber planks and 
roofs thatched with kunai (sword- 
). They are very low, not more 
feet high. A large gap at one 
end of the village enables evil spirits 
to escape. 

The students soon lose their 
apprehension and start gathering 
Information on the village, talking to 
the villagers, measuringthe houses, 
taking photos, drawing! The villagers 
speak one of the 700-odd languages 
of PNG, but there is no langur 
problem as everybody speaks pld 
[Tok Plain). 

Ail the females are working In the 
gardens, tending to the sweet pota- 
toes, sugar cane and taro. Meanwhile 
the men are sitting in the village, 
playing cards. 

TUESDAY 

Goroka - Wabag. We leave for 
Wabag uncertain whether we are 
going to make it there today or not. 
We nave no recent information on 
the slate of the road between Mount 
Hagen and Wabag. Rain and land- 
slides can make It impassable, even 
for four-wheel drive vehicles and 
ours are only two^wheel^ drive. ^ ^ 

highway )* we know when we* have 
crossed from one province to the 
next by the houses. Oval-shaped 
houses tell us that we have reached 
Chi mb u. Then, circular houses again 
announce western highlands. 

Eight and a half hours and 260km 
after leaving Goroka, we reach 
Wabag just before dark. We quickly 
learn about the state of education in 
this province when we reach the High 
School where the students are to 
stay. They are to sleep in the science 
room because the dormitories arc 
foil. 


THURSDAY 

Lenki. On our way to the village of 
Lenki. we ask an old man the way, 
but he speaks no Tok Pisin, only 
Enga. The next person we ask, a 
young man a few yards away, sur- 

E rises us. He answers our Tok Pisin 
i English, an instant lesson on the 
generation gap in PNG, and for me 
evidence of the wide range of 
soeiolects available to the younger 
generation of this country. The cul- 
ture gap, too, is very evident. Here 
men and women live in separate 
houses. The men can go into the 
women’s houses, but not vice versa. 
The women's houses are bigger than 
the men's because the pigs are kept in 
them. Both binds of houses are 
su 


‘Bolster jobs not feather beds’ 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
Academic tenure could he granted at a 
basic starting salary says a new report 
from the Council for Science and 
Society, a charily which aims to prom- 
ote discussion of scientific affairs. 

The CSS report was produced by a 
working party chaired by Stephen 
Bragg, former vice chancellor of 
Brunei University, but with a majority 
of non-academic members. 

The group offer their salary scheme 
as an example of the kind of thinking 
needed to advance a highly polarized 
debate. The report says the positions 
of both “abolitionists" and “retention- 
ists" have merits, but each side ignores 
the points in favour of the other's 
position. 

The group accept that academics 
need security to pursue long-term 
projects. “Science cannot progress if 
all researchers are required to investi- 


gate only topics which seem likely to be 
Immediately rewarding,” they say. 

But while tenure affords protection 
and safeguards academic freedom, the 
report also concedes it reduces mobil- 
ity and makes higher education institu- 
tions less flexible. 

Tbe group has devised a scheme 
which could protect tenure while in- 
creasing flexibility. It would mean a 
staff member passing the usual proba- 
tion would be granted tenure, but 
would only be guaranteed a basic 
salary. 

The report argues this would offer 
protection against unfair dismissal 
without feather bedding. Universities 
would be left with money now spent on 
higher salary levels to offer incentives 
for teaching particular subjects, mov- 
ing between departments, or doing 
other new work. 

Alternatively, salary increments 
could be offered in the form of free 
time, with lecturers able to increase 


their incomes from outside work Tfc« 
would receive a higher daily rate ffi 
the university but no extra cash ® 
theyear. u ' tl 

The group argue that such arrana. 
ments could begin almost mmtti 
\y. And they Believe there is £ 
danger of able academics drifting a?, 
under such a scheme. “Individuals S 
prefer the distinctive academic a£ 
are more likely to be attracted by £ 
terms of employment we have (J£ 

than by those fald down by an iS 

tion of higher education which h 
indistinguishable from an indusirS 
corporation", the report says 
The group stress there will he obfe. 
lions to their scheme, but they ssv h 
shows there is more room f or jL 
oeuvre in the tenure debate da, 
generally believed. 

Academic Tenure - Luxury or Neteul- 
t y ? from Council for Science mi 

EC4% 3 50 Sl Andnm Hill> 
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Tip for the top from Down Under 


WEDNESDAY 

Wabag. One of the reasons for 
coming to Enga is the Enga Cultural 
Centre in Wabag, run by its enter- 
prising director, Akii Tumu. We 
nave read about the centre in a 
newspaper article and now we find it 
below tne town, surrounded on three 
sides by a mountain stream which we 
have to cross twice on wooden 
bridges before we reach it. It consists 


perbly designed for the cool cli- 
mate. Hull down, sheltered from the 
wind, their walls have a double layer 
of planks with a gap between for 
insulation. There is a fire just inside 
the entrance which blackens the 
timbers, so preserving them and at 
the samp time keeping the insects 
away. Here and there are "modem*' 
houses with tin roofs and woven 
bamboo walls, so the people inside 
them need imported blankets as well 
as a fire to keep warm. Neat gardens 
of sweet potatoes, sugar cane and 
taro separate the houses, while cof- 
fee bushes grow down the hillside. 

Suddenly, while studying one of 
the traditional houses, a man wearing 
as gras strides purposefully towards 
us , firmly grasping the axe in his belt. 
The students look fearfully at tne. He 
is merely eager to tell us about his 
culture. It turns out that he also 
hopes to go to our university to study 
chemical technology. 

Not all of the students have been so 
apprehensive. Heni has collected 
some wood, kunai and vines so that 
he can build a model of an Enga 
house back in Lae using genuine 
materials. Tony has been shown an 
area where a tribal fight recently 
took plnce - houses, gardens, coffee 
bushes, people, all destroyed. 

FRIDAY 

Wabag - Goroka. I am up at 6am to 
entoy the early morning calm. The 
valley is shrouded in mist, but the 
hills are free, green arid lush. The 
land and the smell of woodsmoke 
remind me of my last post in Nepal, 
except that the hills are forested and I 
will be driving out, not walking. My 
feet itch to do the latter. 

In Mount Hagen, I see the first 
japer for four days. A headmns- 


by Felicity Jones 

Warwick University has just set up the 
first new extramural faculty in a uni- 
versity for a long time and got Depart- 
ment of Education and Science bind- 
ing to boot. 

Professor Chris Duke is the man 
who has been brought back from a 
16-year stint as the director of the 
centre for continuing education at the 
Australian National University to 
head the new department. 

Admired by most colleagues for the 
breadth of his experience in this coun- 
try and internationally, he Is widely 
tipped as a future key figure In adult 
education and possible chairman of the 
National Institute of Adult Continuing 
Education, should Professor Fordham 
decide to retire. 

A graduate in history from Cam- 
bridge, he found the only subject they 
wanted him to teach when he left was 
sociology. He joined the department 
of adult education at Leeds University 
and ran a three-year class in sociology 
for West Indian and Asian students In 
the city’s Chapeltown district on sub- 
jects like housing and social action. 

He went from Leeds, “the bastion of 
long tutorial classes", as he describes 
it, to start the centre In Australia which 
he freely admits had its hard times. 

“It was another challenge to come 
back to this country and create a new 
department which would be fitting to 




Pefsohai 

File. 


the times in which we now live," he 
said. 

Given Warwick's existing high pro- 
file in its links with industry and 
outside institutions as the home of the 
first PICKUP consortium, it is scarcely 
surprising that under his leadership the 
new department will continue this 
tradition. 

One thing is for certain, it will not be 
in the mould of the traditional ex- 


New v-c and new degree 
highlight community links 


Universities are not fulfilling their 

S er role if they fail to make use of 
links with the outside community 
said Dr Clark Brundin, who took up 
his appointment as vice chancellor of 
the University of Warwick this week. 

Such relations with the outside 
world should be a cornerstone to the 
future thinking of the universities in 
the next decade. “There is not much 
validity for academics sitting in their 
ivory tower, doing their own particular 
thing either in the sciences, where this 
philosophy is seen as essential, or in 
the arts and social sciences," he said. 

His first official engagement, the 
launch of, the School of Industrial and 
Business Studies external degree of 
Master of Business Administration at 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
could be seen to set the pace. 

Dr Brundin, as successor to Lord 



Dr Brundin: first engagement 
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Lutterworth, gamed exj^rfence for 


tnr.and the country," said Professor 

.i .7. — ■» wiyvireuw iui dRIH. 

the position as vice chairman of the The degree will be available in 

Baa-a«asft epSFstESSs 

Students will be assigned a pi 
acner and will maintain tele 
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meeting people which I enjoy" ■ 
s first public appearance marked a 


Hist 


ter arid his wife hove been axed to 
death in Enga, while we were there. 

Colin Barron 

The author is senior lecturer In the , 

S artment of language and social 
nee at Papua NewGuhiea Unk 
lity of Techribfogy. 
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“ personal 
JJJSS an ? wi,1 I maintain telephone 
rontact and mark assignments. Each 

J2JS5 “mpulsory and one optional 
P" 1 ™ 1 w® be held at the 
university and a counselling service 
wiU be run from Wolsey Hall. 

Each of the three year levels can be 
token separately as a certificate, diplo- 
ma OT mnitf-re Binnl _ I L, “ 
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coilaboratron between the university 
and Wolsey Hall, the Oxford corres- 
nondencc college and aims to bring a 
high level MBA within the grasp of ihe 
85 per cent of managers m industry 
who have no formal degrees. 

bush^ “ a certificate, diplo- 
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Lord Adrain and 

the waterworks 


Panic over Liverpool grants 

by Adriana Caudrey being paid." So far as we’re concerned NELP student union presid 

n i — l .... a ... i manaatorv Brants arc mandatory and Sarah Adams, said she hail sp 


tramural faculty. Professor Duke his 
been given a wide remit to continw 
with liberal adult education, much cl 
which it took over from Birmingham 
University’s programme, and to pave 
the way for non-traditional entry into 
higher education with a stepping stone 
into accredited study. 

Four academic appointments are to 
be made under responsible body fund- 
ing. The new staff will be there as much 
to develop links with internal depart- 
ments as with tutor organizers, 

“It is not economically feasible nov 
to spend our money on subject tutors 
out in the regions and I'm not sure it ii 
an appropriate model anyway. In Au- 
stralia all the academic appointment] 
were scholars in continuing education 
and not particular subjects,” he ihL 

He plans to develop gradurfe 
teaching in continuing education asm 
academic field and with the emphasis 
on flexibility to continue with the 
development of professional educa- 
tion. 

Professor Duke’s keen interest in . 
development education should also 
spill over into the department's work 
He is deputy secretary general of the 
International Council for Adult 
Education nnd former head of Inc 
Asian South Pacific Bureau and a book 
edited by him on national strategies for 
combating poverty through adult 
education has received favourable re- 
views. ___ 

Go-ahead for 
environment 
planning 

Universities and polytechnics wre 
urged last week to offer courses la 
environmental impact assessment 
(EIA), a process which wiU become 
part of planning law in 1988. 

A recent EEC directive owj» 
member countries to see that an 
carried out before permission Jj. 
granted for public and private project* 

likely to afreet the environment aw 
prevent pollution or nuisance u 
source. . . 

The need for training was stresseo a* 
a Manchester University conferto* 
organized by Dr Norman Lee and ur 
Chris Wood, two senior lecturers vroo- 
did the background studies for w 
EEC directive and who prepared 
study of training requirements. 

Dr Lee. an economist, said that me 
present quality of EIA training 

very uneven and objectives were in* 

always clear. “The trainers thenw^p 
lack practical experience - , 

able problem in any new develop 
ment, he added. 


were Dreaming inai cm — _ j 
happen in Britain. Thathad happegj 
ana training programmes were urgeu 
ly needed. ... rhnrt 

In particular, there should be sd 
general awareness courses for couuH 
fora -and senior business people,, 
said. . 

University and polytechnic com*? 
could educate young and uj® 
minds r with t^,l»neflt»f’-o6uenw« 
Wntal impA^:assasim«t«f’.an Ir 9 


, ntA Adrian, the incumbent vice 

looked forward to the bureaucratic 
challenges and demands of his 
mlahty office, on the eve of his 
Hture: “It will be a stow, stow 
Ss “ he pondered: “That was 

ffileamedwhen i served on the 

KJue of Lords select committee on 
Cutfe and technology, investigating 
Kf sewers and waterworks. 

Was’ there any connection between 
Lord Adrian’s professed indifference 
{otto aesthetic charms of Cambridge 
SSg M and the fact that he proposes 
town them bearing in mind lessons 
te has learnt from a study of under- 
pound drainage systems? 
v A few feet away from Lord Adrian 
- at the same luncheon table - the 
university’s top academic administra- 
tors were agonizing over how to 
•njwer a questionnaire, asking how 
many undergraduates have a wash- 
S talhetr rooms. Who belter to 
answer the question than the water- 
works expert in their midst? 

| New barbarism in 
the Windy City 

The Illinois Institute of Technology 
has long been renowned for the 
i austere modern architecture of Its 
l Chicago campus, most of it de- 
, simed by Ludwig Mies Van Der 
i Rohe. But faculty and studenls 
i alike have decided that modernity 
i can go too far. 

\i%en a new steel canopy, costing 
$330,000, was hung over the entr- 
ance lo the Institute’s renovated 
library, there were screams of 
protest. The canopy had red, yellow 
and blue beams, and was supported 
I in part by red steel cables. An 
Insult, said many, to the memory of 
Mies. 

So the canopy has come down, 
and the Institute has a problem: 
something else will have to be 
designed to protect the brand new 
library carpets. They will hnvc to 
be quick: the snow comes early In 
Chicago. 

77rare uppity Conservative students 
stkk out like a sore thumb in the 
annual report of the parent party 
which forms the basis of next week s 
conference, A plaintive paragraph at 
Ihe foot of the FCS section concedes 
that their annual conference was 
* marred by the behaviour of a few 
irresponsible individuals" but puls the 

S tde firmly in the past and anti- 
cs an excellent year ahead win- 
the battle for ideas and members 
lor PCS. 


by Adriana Caudrey 
Panic has struck students and their 
representatives amid reports that the 
crisis- ridden Liverpool city council has 
not been paying out grant cheques. 

Conflicting statements have been 
circulating about whether or not stu- 
dents from Liverpool will be receiving 
mandatory grants as normal. The 
National Union of Students, nationally 
and locally, say they have heard of 
students whose college places are 
jeopardized because they have not 
received their money. 

According to the NUS these cases 
have cropped up at the North East 
London, Central London, and City of 
London polytechnics. Mr Phil Cooper, 
NUS convener for the London region, 
said: “We have heard that some stu- 
dents have been denied their grants 
and may not be given places on courses 
at their colleges as a result." 

The message to students from the 
NUS nationally is: “Hang on". They 
say that if the council does not send the 
money, the Government must provide 
it, because central government is ulti- 
mately responsible for supplying 90 
iff ’ 


per cent of the mandatory grant. 

A spokesman for Liverpool council 
said that all mandatory grants were 


being paid.” So far as we’re concerned 
mandatory grants arc mandatory and 
so we have to pay them." He said he 
would investigate whether there had 
been a delay in sending off the 
cheques. 

He added: “1 would have thought 
students would have been screaming 
like hell at the authority if they hadn't 
received their grants, but we have 
heard nothing about it". He speculated 
that the confusing and constantly 
changing financial situation in Liver- 
pool may have led to delays. 

Meanwhile academic administrators 
and student union leaders at the three 
London polytechnics have also denied 
that large numbers of their students 
who come from Liverpool have had 
grant problems. Registrars at the in- 
stitutions say that students would not 
be sent away if their grants did not 
arrive on time. 

A spokesman for North East Lon- 
don Polytechnic said: “I have had no 
feed back from sources in the poly that 
students from Liverpool are at a 
diBadvantage."Todate, seven cheques 
for students from Liverpool had been 
received - that is about half and 
normal for this stage in the term. 


NELP student union president, Ms 
Sarah Adams, said she had spoken to 
only one Liverpudlian student who 
was alarmed because he had not 
received his grant. She assumed that 
fears as to whether or not the council s 
financial plight would affect students 
had fuelled scare stories and predic- 
tions of problems. 

Meanwhile the students* union at 
Liverpool Polytechnic is pressing NUS 
headquarters for cash because their 
block grant from the councij Is being 
cut by naif as a result of the crisis. 1 hey 
expect to receive £50.000, instead of 
the usual £95,000. They say they need 
the money to continue campaigning 
and for students' welfare. 

Members of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education at the polytechnic have 
been instructed to ‘‘return to sender 
the redundancynotices being issued by 
the council. The rector, Mr John 
McKenzie and other senior staff were 
the first to receive theirs. Urgent talks 
are still going on to try to safeguard the 
poly from even temporary closure as 
this could jeopardize its continued 
validations by the Council for National 
Academic Awards. 


Catering is 
privatized 

Paisley College of Technology has this 
week issued redundancy notices to its 
23 catering staff as it prepares to 
privatize the service. 

The Scottish National Union of 
Students fears this move by Scotland’s 
third largest central institution will 
lead to privatization in other colleges 
as the Scottish Education Department 
nuts increasing pressure on them to 
break even. 

Three companies are being consi- 
dered for the Paisley tender, with the 
board of governors expected to make a 
final decision next week. The redun- 
dancy notices take effect in December 
and n private company is likely to take 
over in January. 

Paisley's secretary, Mr John. 
Oswald, said a condition of the tender 
was a guarantee of a job interview for 
all the former Paisley staff, with salar- 
ies nnd conditions of service as close as 
possible to those they had had. 

Paisley has been losing around 
£20,000 annually on catering, he 
added, and privatization would relieve 
the pressure on the general budget. 

However, Mr Alan Smart, Scottish 
president of NUS, retorted: “Educa- 
tion at a college isn’t purely what you 
are taught. It is the responsibility of an 
educational institution to provide a 
decent service as regards catering, 
halls of residence and libraries. 

If you go into a lecture starving 
because you can’t afford to eat, tne 
most brilliant lecture in the world will 
go right over your head.’ 
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Ashworth 

urges 

changes 

by Owen Surridge 
It is lime for universities to abandon 
their ivory lowers and get lo grips with 
the needs of the real world, said 
Professor John Ashworth, vice chan- 
cellor of Salford University earlier this 
week at a conference held by the 
British Institute of Management. 

Professor Ashworth told the mana- 
gers that for many years higher educ- 
tion had been protected from the 
changes that had taken place in indus- 
try and elsewhere. Institutions had 
brusquely dismissed signals from gov- 
ernment about the need for change. 
“The changes now being imposed are 
inevitable whatever the politicians 
may say. There is a profound disillu- 
sionment with higher education," he 
said. As a consequence tax support for 
higher education would continue to 
decline. Attacking universities who 
raised GCE levels to ration admis- 
sions, the professor said: “Talk of a 
raised standard may seem an obvious 
indication of improvement in the qual- 
ity of young people coming in, but it is 
not so obvious to me. What is happen- 
ing is that we are having to find legally 
defensible excuses for refusing admis- 
sion." .. 

Whether they like it or not, he said, 
the universities would be forced to 
junk ivory tower attitudes and collabo- 
rate in innovative ventures which 
would upset some staff, including the 
admission of people who did not hold 
GCE A levels. , . _ „ 

Dr George Tolley, chief officer 
responsible for vocational qualifica- 
tions, told the conference: For aU 
practical purposes the decision has 
been taken to exclude under-18s from 
the labouT market. It is now only a 
matter of working out how to deal with 

Since we were working towards a 
high tech, high wage economy, it was 
important to understand the objectives 
of the education and training system, 
he said. The prime needs were alonger 
duration of training for a multi-sklUea 
work force; effective vocational prepa- 
ration for young people of the whole 


.. I'*'"'— ” . . — * 

ment and updating; provision of ave- 
nues of progression through higher 
education to those outside the tradi- 
tional A level group. 

That list, plus the development of 
the two year Youth Training Scheme, 
would place enormous demands on 
further education and training institu- 
tions, he said. , 

Lord Young, chairman of thq Man- 
power Services Commission, identi- 
fied a big new market far higher and 
further education. “There is a need to 
use available means to encourage 


managers to get appropriate training. 





Good neighbours 
fallout. . . 

The uneasy truce between the twin 
tenants of Hamilton House over the 
deal to college lecturers offered and 
*»pted while schoolteachers were 
taxing industrial action boiled over 
this week. 

An unprecedentedly hostile 
>peech to the salaries council which 
eventually ratified the college lectur- 
ers deal by NUT representative Ms 
Daphne Holloway attributing all the 
sinister motives under the sun to heT 
erstwhile Natfhe colleagues has done 
utile to cement relations between the 
wo unions. 

Warwick University has always had a 
tyfcial relationship with Jaguar cars, 
jhe company was involved in the 
founding of the institution ana on 
Monday, according to tradition the 
vice chancellor Dr Clive Brundin 

Limousine* 11 * ° brand MW 
tfoawer he did not acquire a 
ytelalr CS - the modest shoppers’ 
twiabouis - researched on Warwick’s 
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FOR HI-TECH COMPANIES 

START-UP SITUATIONS A SPECIALITY 

range from f partners, hwratmmts incliide eq U iiy together with loans flexibly geared to 

needs and repayment capabilities of the client. 

the needs an n As mn Science Park where BTLoffer the servicesof an m-house 

Investee eompanlesara^^ctedtt^loratejmABtor,S^^n«^Pa^^^ experience to provide help in ^7 

management team able to P comoany may not yet possess. The addition of extremely flexible leases 

^^ccommodSn^nd dieftill technological support of Astm University make for a unique concept. 
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Market-related pay ‘on me way 


Keeping 
up the 
support 


As another academic year starts that business schools ’ 
thousands of new students will be from paying markct-i 
entering further and higher educa- because they were tiec 
tlon. However, their prospects Tor salary scales. The canfc 
receiving any flnanclnl support from organized to consider i 
the state are slim. The National 1 tizc business schoolsj 
Union of Students, representing over Professors Brian Gnfr 
1.4 million sludenls In all sectors of Murray of the City Unit 
education, has recently written to Sir Sc™™ ^u/a 

Keith Joseph concerning the review Affairs P am P hlct "" 
of student awards for 1986/87. s 

Since 1979/80, when the present /”'' 1 r* rvTI T 
Government took office, the value of V_xClIlJ- LU- li- 
the mandatory award tins consistent* 
ly fallen In real terms. NIIS Is l rpf 

requesting that the DES Increase the vClU l UI vk 
main rate of grant for 1986/87 , so rpv j 
that, for example, the main rale of I y C3.II1C 
grant for students living away from 
their parental home and outside Over two years ago 1 
London would be £2,110. Queens’ College, Cam 

Leading on from Ibis, the begin- by a slim majority t< 
nlug of Iasi September saw the first camera crews within 
year when students were unable to he walls. Later this mont 
reimbursed for travel costs. This able to see if they m 
decision, by the DES, was taken decision. For after 
without sufficient Justification in Queens’ is set to becc 
light of the available statistics In- known higher educate 
dicating the ad verse effects which the in Britain, 

decision would and has had upon Queens' - A Cambri 
students. a 10-weck documental 

Two years ago, NUS published a the top of BBC2*s li< 
survey of undergraduate Income and promotions , and looks 
expenditure, which showed that 47 viewers a richly detaile 
per cent of students living In the year in the fife of what 
parental home and 32 per cent of as a “typical Oxbridge 
those living away from home spent For producer Micha 
more than the amount allocated In an Oxford man, it is an 

the grant for travel. Mr Peter of a privileged Britis 
Brooke, under-secretary of state with For Dr John Green, Q 
responsibility for higher education, tutor, a chance to si 
has stated that the flat rate system college is not a closed 
Introduced In September 1984 would tion. For the atuden 
Involve an element of “rough justice” doss on the glamoui 
- NUS do not regard such a large Cambridge, and a cha 
proportion of students facing the crew to pick up hi 
hardship as “rough justice 11 but get a job in televisioi 
rather an extension of the present Around 100 hours o 

Government's policy .on education, Led into 10 40-minuti 
that of making education only ac- gives a pretty well-rc 
cesslble to those who can afford It. college life. And t 
We firmly believe that a system of efforts - Waldman’s 
reimbursement in hill of travel costs Imogen Sutton lived 
over and above a fixed element whole year - have 
within the grant, bearing In mind If genuine fly-on-the-v 
the student lives in the parental home only person who so r 
or away from home and In the latter . 
case, whether In London or else- 1 
where. The undergraduate Income 
and expenditure survey Indicates ' 
that If the levels of travel which NUS 
are proposing were adopted, over 50 
per cent of students would not need to 
seek reimbursement. 

The present Government claims to 
be In favour of equal access lo further 
education but they have not yet 
shown any positive commitment. 

NUS Is concerned flint over 323,000 
of our members In non-advanced and 
advanced ftirther education, receive 
no financial support, which In turn 
deters many more people from enter- 
ing farther education. The choices at 
16 and onwards should be made In 
the light of personal financial capa- 
bility, thus NUS are In favour or a 
minimum educational allowance for 
all students aged 16 and over. We 
propose that the appropriate level of 

support should be £35 per week for 

term time and short vacations. This VT , 
would be similar to tho projected ' I Ini VP1% 
weekly amount to be paid to trainees 1 /iu tVIl 
hi the second year of the Youth , 

Training Scheme. by Olga Wojtas 

In the absence of any adequate Science Correspondent ■ 
review of student financial support, 

course, available in regard to the f®f^hoKw lJ 
Government's proposajT for social £ mlnkey 

security provblon hi relation to stu- mand | d re500 £ 
dents Is that the status quo should be the experiments, 

retained. , The United StaU 

Jim Cawley Agriculture has fii 

$4,000 for violating 

The author is an executive committee fare . Act -by. its . p 

member qf the Rational Union qf 
Students. 


by Peter Scot! 

Common pay scales fur university 
teachers will not hist imieh longer. Sir 
Peter Swiimcrlon-Dyer, the chairman 
of (he University Grams Committee, 
(old a conference on the future of 
business schools in London on 
Monday. 

“The pack icc is beginning lo break 
up. Universities will not be troubled 
for much longer by the constraint of 
having lo pay the professor of divinity 
the same as the professor of business 
management. " 

Sir Peter was answering complaints 
that business schools were prevented 
from paying market-related salaries 
because they were tied by negotiated 
salary scales. The conference had been 
organized to consider a plan to priva- 
tize business schools put forward by 
Professors Brian Griffiths and Hugh 
Murray of die City University Business 
School in- an Institute of Economic 
Affairs pamphlet Whose business? 

Cambridge 
captured by 
TV cameras 

Over two years ago the fellows of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge, voted 
by a slim majority to admit BBC 
camera crews within the college 
walls. Later this month they will be 
able to see if they made the right 
decision. For after 600 years. 
Queens' is set to become the best- 
known higher education institqtion 
in Britain. 

Queens' - A Cambridge College is 
a 10-weck documentary series near 
the top of BBC2*s list of autumn 
promotions, and looks likely to give 
viewers a richly detailed picture of a 
year in the fife of what the BBC sees 
as a “typical Oxbridge college”. 

For producer Michael WaJdman, 
an Oxford man, it is an examination 
of a privileged British institution. 
For Dr John Green, Queens' senior 
tutor, a chance to show that the 
college is not a closed, elite institu- 
tion. For the students, an added 
doss on the glamour of being in 
Cambridge, and a chance to chat up 
the crew to pick up hints on how to 
get a job in television. 

Around 100 hours of filming distil- 
led into 10 40-minute programmes 
gives a pretty well-rounded idea of 
college life. And the producers’ 
efforts - Waldman’s number two 
Imogen Sutton lived in Queens' the 
whole year - have generated a 
genuine fly-on-the-wall view. The 
only person who so much as glances 


published in Juno. 

Sir Peter expressed more sympathy 
fur privatization than many heads of 
business schools who were present had 
expected. He said that the burden of 
proof lay with those who wanted to 
subsidize postgraduate business 
education and that business schools, 
unlike medical schools, did not benefit 
from their incorporation in universi- 
ties. . . 

However, he warned that privatiz- 
ing postgraduate management courses 
mignt damage the quality of under- 


graduate courses, and doubted 
whether hiving off business schools 
would work well outside London. 

Professor Peter Moore, principal of 
the London Business School, attacked 
the TEA plan. It failed to recognize 
that the customer for Master of Busi- 
ness Administration courses was the 
student. If business schools were priva- 
tized the likely effects would be to suck 
in more overseas students and to 


distort the balance of subjects, away 
from industrial management and to- 
wards lucrative fields like banking and 
accountancy. 

"It would be paradoxical if at the 
very time when universities are being 
urged lo move closer to industry 
business education, which is probably 
the most closely oriented to industry 
and business activity in universities, 
were to be removed,” he added. 

Sir David Hancock, permanent 
secretary at the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science, told the conference 
that the DES was taking the privatiza- 
tion proposal very seriously and that 
Sir Keith Joseph, the Secretary of 
State for Education and Science, was 
personally very interested. He has 
written to the heads of more than 100 
companies seeking their views, as well 
as to business school principals. 

But he was worried that the debate 
about the future of business schools 
should be based entirely on the prop- 


^als made By Professors Cn^^l 

Sir David added that mim.i 
would have to take two key JHj 
whether there was a case forwS 
public subsidy of business educE 
and where the dividing line shoffi 
drawn between privatized and 
parts of the system. His own view** 
that better business education m, l 
the public interest, so some wby* 
was justified. ™ 

One possible course of action would 
be to seek volunteers from among u* 
business schools to be taken off Z 
UGC grant list and to become 
grant institutions under the DES « 
possibly the Department of Trade ind 
Industry. Then conditions such as tbe 
abolition of tenure, regular stiff 
appraisal, evidence of industrial back- 
ing, and so on could be attached to the 
award of grant. 

leader, back pig 
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The mathematical bridge at Queens* 


at the camera in the first film is the 
college president Professor Ron Ox- 
burgn. 

This is more remarkable as that 
first film shows five sixth-formers 

S through interviews, following 
up to the fateful letter of 


them up to the fateful letter of 
acceptance or rejection. After this 
opportunity to play Oxbridge admis- 
sions tutor, the series moves into 
college life at the start of the 
academic year. 

The full cast of Cambridge charac- 
ters will give grounds for reinforcing 
every possible preconception about 
the place - from the vice chancellor 
Sir John Butterfield launching the 
medical course with solemn exhorta- 
tions and well-worn jokes to the 



Socialist Workers Party stallholder 
dowering Impartially at freshers and 
film-makers alike. 

If not auite all college life is there,' 
that is down to the six Queens’ 
fellows who refused lo appear. 
Although Michael Waldmnrvs per- 
suasive powers won positive votes 
from students and staff as well as 
fellows, a handful of dons wanted 
nothing to do with this incursion by 
one great British institution into 
another. 

Their bashfulness prevented In- 
clusion of a few key events such as 
the fellowship election, contributing 
to what John Green feels may be a 
neglect of the part research plays in 
university life. 

But the eight programmes not yet 
previewed promise a look at most 
other facets of the college, from 
coarse rugby and fellows feasting to 
extremes of academic success and 
failure. 

Tbe overall impression which will 
build through the series is hard to 


Graduation day:, reinforcing preconceptions 


gauge, save far a strong emphasis on Over and above the new i° nn “*’ 

chances being made ana broken the 14.3 per cent grant cut is darnapni 

from the first admissions interview, collaborative arrangements wiuj 
This seems a shade overwrought as local education authorities ana 
Queens’ candidates generally have Workers* Educational Assoow ■ 
other options: Newcastle in the case Taken in the context of jj* JJgjf 
‘of the unsuccessful applicant in the m u ems 
first film. • • share of the UGC cut ana me 

The other powerful influence on IIon 
the viewer is that Cambridge can ? ver ,he vet? 

lookirresJstiblybeautifulonfilm.lt ,he,r me 

helps tip the balance from the image ^255 ' not on | y have a domino 
of an accessible, go-ahead institution effect on oflieTbtriies but is repM 
Dr Green strongly believes in . and 3E!i« Sborat on with doffnngi 
toyrd.reore Iradi.lonal picture of SUE 'S2S ». * 
Cambridge. fessor Forster. 


spells gloom 

by Felicity Jones 

Early indications of the new formula 
for funding extramural departments ■ 
universities are that there will be s 
sharp redistribution of grant between 
departments. The grants have non 
been announced, based on applying 
the formula to 10 per cent of tit 
available grant. 

It is already clear from soundings 
taken by the University Council for 
Adult and Continuing Education that 
some departments will suffer bidly 
and up to three may be forced to dat. 

The extramural departments hat 
provided the council with a breakdown 
of the estimated effect in the coming 
year and some, like Cambridge Uor- 
versity’s department of ettiamura 
studies, arc considering lobbying 
Members of Parliament. 

Professor Bill Forster, UCACT 
secretary, said that the fomjula would 
result in cash being switched to those 
nreas where there is already a well- 
established demand for traditional ex- 
tramural work. 

“The losers will not necessarily be 
penalized because of their own short’ 
comings. Particularly at risk are loose 
departments with difficult areas oi 
work in the rural and deprived inner 
city areas. , . 

i “lust as worrying is the motivation 
within the formula to earn grow ^ 
moving away from work where stuttMi 
numbers arc low," he said. 

Professor Forster said the formuti 
could leave some parts of the country 
with no extramural funding and otfien 
with good-sized groups studying pop 
lar subjects. . . .... 

"This would not be the wish of tne 
extramural departments nor is n we 
sort of pattern which they have de- 
veloped so far," he added. 

Over and above the new formmL 
the 14.3 per cent grant cut Is datna^ng 
collaborative arrangements with 
local education authorities ana 
Workers’ Educational Assocjafl _ 
Taken in the context of the dW 
merits having already shouldereotK" 
share of the UGC cut and the ra- 
tion of education authority speno^ 
over the years, departments 
increase their income sources J 


University fined in wake of monkey research row 

by Olga Wojtas of the animals who are subject to brain research before n „hi> * 


A university, spokesman said the 
first three areas were being corrected, 
but the university did not accept the 
finding* on anaesthesia. The anaesthe- 


WHre5<Sj^!fi, pub K ation of a flnBl 

hsownK’ aIthou ^ 11 "y* it accepts 
its own ad hoc committee’s report mat 

■*S » cruel or WmaKS 

The case has 


ment head. Professor Jam “ 
Adams, said collaborative 
likely to continue with Pennsyl*" 1 " 1 
using guinea pigs and squM- 
The campaign to end . l_-4 KVrt 


manded the researchers in charge of 
the experiments. 

The United States Department of 
Aariculture has fined Pennsylvania 


e research was temporarily halted 
epartment of in July, by the US secretary of health 
Pennsylvania and human services, Ms MargarS 


statement. 

Glasgow 


university People for the Ethical Treatflieo 
Animals and the Scottish 

Si! dftOflrt, vttfrtinn VivJotu fnllftWlflZ 1 ... 
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ng the Animal Wei- Heckler, after the National fnStotes SS? 11 W 
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professor resigns 
over poly research 


Exclusion 




by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


forward following the closure of their 

knildlnn at T airaalnr fhic ciimtflPr fnr 
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building at Leicester this summer for 
removal of old asbestos. 


angers 

Scots 


SJoSt saying the polytechnic sector 
SniSfsupporf significant research. 
“KfeSSfEmS Edmonds group 
{Settler Polytechnic is well-known 
SriwSes on the interface between 

blaUr and computers - a key part of 
the Alvey programme of advanced 

U and Ids ^eam won the largest 
edence and Engineering Research 
council grant ever awarded to a 
Sytechmc hi 1982. receiving 
hjO 000 for a programme of work on 
pan-machine interaction. 

In spite of this, Professor Edmonds 
row says current policies mean there is 
no basic support for research m 


polytechnics. He plans to take 25 staff 
Ud research students with him to 
Loughborough University, where he 
will Bold the chair of computer studies . 

Leicester Polytechnic’s director, Mr 
David Bethel, said it was sad a 
nolvt echoic could lose research so 
euily, though flattering to have a 
professor appointed to a university 
chair. The poly has also lost a second 
professor, taking up a chair in electnc- 
5 engineering at Durham University. 
- -{ft going to be extremely difficult 
for us to maintain research at a high 
level if we can be outbid so easily, Mr 
Bethel said. , , 

Professor Edmond’s group were due 
to move to Loughborough in the new 
year, but the date has Been brought 


removal of old asbestos. 

The Leicester group's interests 
dovetail with those of the existing 
Human Sciences and Advanced Tech- 
nology (HUS AT) research centre at 
Loughborough, which is already a 
focus for Alvey-funded work in the 
area. 

Professor Edmonds said this week 
there was a general problem with 
external support for polytechnic re- 
search because funding agencies 
assumed ail institutions could cover 
Laboratory overheads in the same way 
as universities. 

But while universities devote 
around 30 per cent of their central 
government grant to research as their 
contribution to the “dual support" 
system, polytechnics cannot. “Even a 
polytechnic such as Leicester which 
received very good treatment from the 
National Advisory Body this year can 
only spend aroung one and a nalf^per 
cent of its budget on research; he 

Professor Edmonds’ gloomy view of 
the outlook for polytechnic research 
was belied this week by news of a 
separate Alvey project under way at 
the City of London Polytechnic. A 
group led by Dr Evan Parker of the 
polytechnic’s physics department is to 
develop a £l million project with 
GEC, Plessey, STL, British Telecom 


by Felicity Jones 

Scottish adult educators are to ask the 
Government to justify why Scotland 

1 _ . 1 J_J * JAiialrtnmail. 
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has been excluded from developmen- 
tal proarammes like PICKUP and 


tal programmes like PICKUP and 
REPLAN. 

The Scottish Institute of Adult 
Education agreed at last week’s execu- 
tive meeting to write to the Secretary 
of State at the Scottish Office to 
request information about plans to 
implement the professional, industrial 
and commercial updating and unem- 
ployment programmes which operate 
ui Englana and Wales. 

It has also been requested that the 
sum made available in the coming year 
as a once-off payment for Internation- 
al Youth Year should be made avail- 
able to support adult and continuing 
education in following years. 

Dr Elisabeth Gerver, the director of 
the institute said: "We do feel hard 
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done by. Less money is made available 
for adult education in Scotland and yet 
unemployment is higher than in Eng- 
land and Wales. 

The institute is offering to send 


The institute is offering to send 
representatives to meet with Scottish 
Office officials to discuss ways in which 
additional money could be best used to 
promote and support the development 
of continuing education. 

Strathclyde regional education au- 

.« L.. aimHan tin* 


Jane Glover, the London Mozart Players and BBC continuing 
education television have joined resources to produce a six-part series 

0I *Ihr Glover Issenior research fellow in music at St Hugh's CoUc 8*» 
Oxford, and artistic director of the London Mraart Piayers and 
Glyndebourne Touring Opera. She relates Mozart s Uft i Btoijy ^and 
conducts the musical extracts with perforaiances by pianist Tamas 
Vasary and the choir of Westminster Cathedral. 


GEC, Plessey, STL, Bntisn leiecom 
and VG Scientific, testing new 
methods of quality control and fabnea- 

. ■ _ r DKol. Int#>OTflten 


thority has already written to the 
Scottish Office to plead the case for 
introducing REPLAN, the special 
programme to fund projects with the 
unemployed. 


Crisis in religious education 

....... . . ti,» .hnrtnM nf technical teachers 
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tion for very-large scale integrated 
circuits on silicon chips. 
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Cash for prevention programme for heroin addicts 

* Sco^h Home .nd He..,h De- Ure^og™™ JX-" 

SSSi S hShSL" Du£ the university's XddicHve Behaviours velop^rogremm 

University’s department of psychiatry 
and Dr B. B. Johnston, consultant 
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psychiatrist for Tayside area health 
Board, to develop a relapse preven- 
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Research goup and the Wishart Drug 
Problems Centre, a community nnsea 
unit offering drug-free treatment to 
heroin addicts. 


The project will investigate the 
causes of relapse among addicts, de- 
velop a programme to teach ways of 
coping with situations where re apse is 
likely, for instance under social press- 
ures, and then evaluate the effective- 
ness of this programme. 
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jects for college of education student 

This is revealed in the latest SED 
statistical bulletin, which shows the 
shortage of maths and religious educa- 
tion teachers having increased sub- 
stantially by last September, although 
shortages In business studies and phy- 
sics show little change from the pre- 
vious year. 
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In general, the shortages have Im- 
proved since 1980, with only religious 
education now substantially worse 
than five yearn ago. But apart from 
chemistry, all the subjects which had 
too many teachers in 1980 had a 
surplus throughout the five year 
nenod. The surplus has dropped in 
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penod. The .surplus has dropped in 
most subjects, but has increased in 
French, general sdenoe and music. 






The Tandy 2000 is now available 
from £1499.00,* running the best in 
business programs- better and faster. 

V~.. all Hi* imnortant business 








takes 


If vour business needs a computer with some 
real bite then the Tandy 2000 is something you 
can really sink your teeth into. ^ 

No it won't bite back. It's especially easy to 
get on with, but it packs genuine power - enough 
to consume the varied business tasks you choose 

l ° Few people would buy a computer without 
checking out what else is °n the : market 
Well, comparing the Tandy 2000 to 

IBM's PC you’ll find some important 

differences. The Tandy 2000 is a much 
quicker performer; that means you 
can plough through your worktiiat 
.much faster. And th* Tandy 2000 
dives you disk drives with twice the 
storage, plus superior graphs. 

Tandy 2000’s power is held in 
two floppy disks which gwe you 
720K - that's the sort of strength 
a business can grow into, not ^out of. 

But if your needs are already that 
much more then the 2000's bigger 
, brother offers 10Mb of hard disk 
1 storage for £2,699.00. 











for 


TANDY 


You can run all the important business 
software programs on the Tandy 2000, like Lotus 
1-2-3, Autocad, dBase II. MultiMate and many 

m °\l your business uses graphics then the Tandy 
2000 will put precision into your charts, graphs and 
diagrams that sparkle with clarity. 

And whether you choose a monochrome 
monitor at £179.95 or a colour 
monitor at £599.00 you’ll get a 
quality of display that’s in perfect 
balance with the capabilities of the 
Tandy 2000. With Tandy stores and 
authorised dealers around the 
country our expertise is close at 
hand. You'll find that a great help 
when Y° u want advice on 
choosing programs, printers, 
or maybe future expansion to a 
network. Check out what the 
Tandy 2000 can do for your 
business and like the 
thousands of businesses 
who've already chosen Tandy 
you'll find out for yourself that 
Tandy has got what it takes. 
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The rangethat’sdearly superior 

. ... n njjv. c. uhi»n u/oct Midlands WS1 LLA. Tclep 


. rnmnral i on (Branch UK) Bridge Street, Walsall. Vfest Midlands WS1 U-A. Telephone: 0922 G4SLB1 
Tandy Corporation (Brancnu^^ infoim|jHon diaI ihe operator and ask fox 

Freefone Tandy; Computers 
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Cuts threat to medical school standards 
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by Maggie Richards 

Standards of hoth teaching; and more 
especially research in university medic- 
al schools and faculties are being 
seriously threatened by three years of 
funding cutbacks. 

Feedback from deans of each of die 
26 institutions in England and Wnlet 

E ublished this week reveals many have 
een battling to preserve teaching 
standards, which in some eases has 
only proved possible at the expense of 
research ana development work. 

A survey compiled jointly by the 
Universities Hospitals Association and 
the National Association of Health 
Authorities has monitored the effects 
of the 15 per cent funding cutback 
imposed by The University Grants 
Committee in a phased three -year 
operation. 

Though in most eases it has been 
possibe to maintain services to pa- 
tients, the UHA in its commentary on 
(he survey points to “some deleterious 
effects'' on leaching and particularly 

Students 
demand 
17 % rise 

by David Jobbins 
Student leaders arc to lautich a cam- 
paign for n better system of financial 
support next week and Imve demanded 
a 17 per cent increase in grams to 
regain their 1979/80 purchasing power. 

Mr Phil Woolas, president of the 
National Union of Students, this week 
demanded an urgent meeting with Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of mate for 
Education and Science in the vacuum 
left by the non-appearance so far of his - 
department's promised review of stu- 
dent finance. 

The students say that the value of 
the grant has consistently fallen in real 
terms since the Conservatives took ] 
office, with increases limited to less 
than the rate of inflation. And they are 
to claim a main away-from-homc rate 
of £2,110 outside London, £2,530 in 
London, and £1,620 for students 
studying from their parental homes to 
correct the erosion, 

NUS leaders an particularly angry 
at the Government's refusal to recon- 
sider its decision to phase out reim- 
bursement of travel costs, and claim 
that this has already led to significant 
hardship while creating administrative 
anomalies. 

Mr Woolas said: “We demand this 
decision be reversed so that students 
shall not be discriminated against by 
reference to their ability to find accom- 
modation or by their choice of place.of 
study." 

Instead NUS believes that reim- 
bursement in full over a fixed element 
within the grant be introduced, with 
£150 for home-based students, £100 
for those away from home and living in 
London, and £50 elsewhere. 

Another of its aims is the phased 
withdrawal of the parental contribu- 
tion network , with as an initial step the 
replacement of the currant complex 
formula by a single scale of £1 in £7, 
starting at a residual earnings 
threshold of £8,700. 

NUS also wants the DBS to reduce 
the age at which students cease to be 
considered dependent on their parents 
from 25 to 21, at a cost of £68 million, 
which h says is not prohibitive and 
would make an outstanding gain. 

It also wants a return to the calcula- 
tion of the grant on the basis of a 
student cost of living index to ensure 
that income is linked more accurately 
to students’ real spending patterns. 


research, 'this will ilirccily affect the 
education of prcscni students - those 
destined to become responsible fur the 
country's clinical services in the first 
quarter of the next century. 

Cutbacks yet to he implemented arc 
likely to result in a further deteriora- 
tion in both teaching and research, the 
UHA adds. 

Apart from a further 2 per cent cut in 
UGC monies, no account has yet been 
taken of the cutback in Medical Re- 
search Council funding, and the con- 
siderable impact this will have on high 
quality research in medical schools and 
postgraduate institutions, and the 
effect on science training for some 
undergraduates. 

Redistribution of National Health 
Service resources over the next 10 
years will also lead to a reduction in 
number of teaching and support 
staffs, the UHA suggests. 

Many schools, both in pmdon and 
the provinces, will find it difficult in the 
future to maintain standards of clinical 


undergraduate education, the associa- 
tion adds. 

There is serious concern about the 
increasing amount of time spent by 
students on secondment with, in some 
cases, up to 40 per cent of students’ 
time employed in gaining bedside 
clinical experience. 

"It has long been the consensus view 
of deans and their teaching staffs that, 
extremely valuable though such 
secondment is for the student to gam 
an idea of the medical world outside 
the teaching centre and expert and 
dedicated though their extramural 
teachers may be, a third of their time 
spent in this way is about the limit if 
such experience is not to become and 
'ad hoc s apprenticeship”, the UHA 
commentary says. 

Over three years the medical schools 
have lost 152 clinical academic staff, 
plus additional technical and secreta- 
rial posts. On average 12 posts |ier 
school have disappeared. 

Principal departmental reductions, 


according to the survey, have taken 
place in larger mainstream speciali- 
ties. There is serious concern in par- 
ticular about pathology, which has 
accounted for some 33 per cent of 
overall staffing losses. 

Among individual comments from 
schools, which arc not identified by 
name in the survey, there are frequent 
references to mounting staffing press- 
ures affecting both research and 
teaching. Some report teaching stan- 
dards now having to be maintained at 
the expense of research. 

Where schools have sought to boost 
income from external sources they 
have found staff must devote increas- 
ing amount of time to chasing funds as 
competition for cash becomes fiercer . 

A parallel report surveying the 
effects of reduced funding on dental 
schools also concludes tne commit- 
ment to teaching at undergraduate 
level has been maintained only at the 
cost of research time. 


First convince your public, Joseph tells v-cs 


The Secretory of Stale for Education , 
Sir Keith Joseph, has urged vice chan- 
cellors to make n better job of present- 
ing their case for the universities to the 
public If they want more Government 
money. 

His “must try harder” message came 
in a speech to the vice chancellors at 
their annual residential meeting in 
Leicester, in which he stressed the 
need for universities to convince the 
public as well as the Government of 
their worth. 

“I cannot convince the lords of the 
Treasury simply by reporting the views 
of the Committee of vice Chancellors 
and Principals. I need facts, accounts 
and evidence. Such are the pressures 
on the Treasury that any minister who 
wants more money for nis programme 
has to possess the eloquence of Peri- 
cles and the persistence of Ulysses S. 
Grant. 

“I do not claim such virtues and I 
need a lot of help. You could help me 


best by persuading the general tax- 
paying public that their money spent 
by the universities is well spent and 
that extra would be a sound invest- 
ment''. 

He said that if universities could 
convince the public, the DES and the 
Government that they were already 
offering the best possible value for 
money and genuinely needed extra 
money to function more effectively, 
then there was some possibility that 
“money, would flow". 

He said: "What I ask you to under- 
stand is that I cannot do your causes 
justice if we foil to establish shared 
aims and if I lack the sort of under- 
standing and information about the 
universities which my colleagues in 
charge of other funding departments 
would normally possess about the 
expenditure programmes for which 
they are responsible”. 

He told them he had to ask Cor 
detailed statistics of the age profile of 


staff in particular subjects to under- 
stand how even in subjects like history 
and English, age retirement alone 
would generate so few opportunities 
for new appointments over the next 
decade. 

Sir Keith also asked for reasoned 
arguments in response to the Govern- 
ment’s Green Paper, the tone of which 
he admitted “could - perhaps should - 
have been different". 

He said the central message of the 
Green Paper was that by and large the 
• higher education system was doing its 
job, but important changes were 
needed over die next decade in the 
interests of the nation's economic and 
social development, of quality, and of 
value for the taxpayers' money. 

He also said he was “passionately 
concerned” about the humanities and 
could not understand why the Govern- 
ment’s modest shift in favour of scien- 
ce and technology was thought to 
undervalue the arts. 


Brookslde’s Karen Grant will become Britain’s best known 

asaaaaaafSSaBsSS 56 

Britain may still join drilling project - 



by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
British government and research coun- 
cil officials still hope a last-minute deal 
will buy Britain a place in the interna- 
tional Ocean Drilling Programme, de~ 


C ^ ncU ““ a®* 1 around half 
the £2 million a year subscription. The 
rest must come from government de- 
partments or Industry. 

Britain’s status in the programme is 
formally in Umbo after the expiry 
earUer this week of "candidate mem- 



spite failure to meet the subscription bento" granted by the programmed 
deadline set by the programme author- executive committee, The NERCha* 
lues this week. decided not to anntv far » > 


Mr Woolas: angry 


The Ocean Drilling Programme Is a 
multi-million pound 10-year project to 
extend geological probing of the ocean 
floor, and follows an earlier phase of 
exploration by the drill ship Gtomar 
Challenger in which Britain played a 
leading part. 

But when America and other na- 
tions approved fitting of a new vessel 
for the extended programme in 1983, 
Britain could not find the money to 
join. The Natural Environment Re- 


decided not to apply for an extension, 
which would have only a slim chance of 
approval. But council officials beUeve 
the money for full membership can be 
raised within two months. 

The main obstacle so for has been 
failure to agree the contributions from 
the oil industry and government de- 
partments. Each believes the other 
■houid mako up the bulk of the 
shortfall. A sureessfol package will 
probabjy depend op a/reffif |n. thp 
departments with the doseat interest - 


energy and environment. 

The hope is that the other countries 
already signed up for the programme- 

Canada - will value Britain’s potential 
scientific contribution enough to over- 

,or 0 Pti“ism is 

SKSSsEiEsSi: 

Snloi^fh 1110 planning commit- 

, More than KB Brituh "scientists took 

have nbSferiw 2tiSta JSS?’ 

. «« ifthflir^k'dSgoSi^W 


Row over 

science 

merger 

The proposal to merge part of the 
University of Ulster’s science faculty si 
its Jordanstown campus with the facul- 
ty of technology has been overwhel- 
mingly rejected by science staff, with 
51 voting against and only nine for the 
measure. 

The faculty of technology also 
appears the move, with staff seeing any 
merger as diminishing their promotion 
prospects. 

The proposal comes from the vice 
chancellor and a special subcommittee 
has been set up by the senate, with a 
brief to discuss the establishment of 
the new Faculty of Science and Tech- 
nology from January 1986. It is to 
report back to u development commit- 
tee meeting on November 24. Chaired 
by pro vice chancellor, Professor Nor- 
man Gibson, the committee comp rets 
the deans and heads of departments 
from both faculties excluding compu- 
ter science. The senate has stressed 
that the science faculty at Jordanstown 
cannot continue in its present form, 
which is preventing it attracting suffi- 
cient students. 

A science faculty spokesman reports 
a general belief that the merger will 
now, at any event, be ratifieaby the 
senate, however vehemently staff pro- 
test. 


CBI leaps to 
unit’s defence 

The Confederation of British Industry 
has defended the Further Education 
Unit which faces a reduction In Gov- 
ernment binding. 

Mr Terence Beckett, director" 
general of the CBI said in a lettertoSir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State fw 
Education and Science, that though 
the CBI supported the Governments 
approach to overall cost-cutting, 
FEU plans defeated the objective- 
The CBI has though its colleg 

f ianels been encouraging means w 
ncreasing cost effectiveness re- 
sponsive of the colleges of furtnw 
education," he said. . , . 

“We see the respective roles of tw 
FEU in curriculum development arw 
of Coombe Lodge in improving man- 
agement of colleges as very imp 011 *"! 
agencies for achieving cost savings aw 1 
responsiveness". . 

Such lessons which did emerge in djJS 
further education sector the 
thought could be further applied to tw 
school curriculum. 

What’s up, Doc, 
with drinking? 

Doctors' notorious tendency for 
drinking has its roots in their stuawi 
days, according to Professor Anumny 
Clare, profeslor of psydgjg* 
medicine at Bartholomews iWPJJ 
medical school. He says that alcohol 
more of a problem than drop- . 

"Alcohol is the social 
the medical student's life," he w«tes» 
the British Medical Association aw 
dent Almit 

“From rugby pitch to May 
pre-examination nerves to P 0 * vj 
amination celebrations with pee« 
seniors, alcohol ifc the cnJaal catalyst 
and fndlltfttrtr* ' 
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Quality threatened 
by tougher tenure 


overseas news 


Pyschology students accused of cheating 


from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO 


from William Norris 

WASHINGTON 

Tenure is becoming harder to achieve 
If United States universities. In an 
Jffort to limit the number of professors 
SSded permanent job security. 

Swamp 

Ss has been to threaten the quality 
Sd character of the professonate. 

in an interview with the Chronicle of 
Higher Education Mr Benjamin said 
Stii week he feared that with tenure 

becoming increasingly elusive, the best 
Scots might no longer become pro- 
fessors. “Hit is so hard to get tenure, 
iSone sensible will want to Be a facu tv 
member, because what is the point? 

He claimed that officials who made 
tenure decisions were requiring faculty 
members to do more research, get 
more grants, write more articles and 
publish more works with different 
publishers. As a result, the road to 
tenure has become “a rote process . 

“Not long ago - Mr Benjamin said, 
“faculty members could prove them- 
selves by publishing a book with a good 
publisher and then take things for 
granted. Now we are demanding great 
accomplishments to get tenure, but we 
are not improving the qualifications of 
the faculty." 

He predicted that the professoriate 
of the future would include more 
part-time faculty, more full-time pro- 
fessors in jxisitions that do not lead to 
tenure, and fewer members of minor- 
ity groups. “There will be a privileged 
group wth tenure, while the majority 
of faculty members will be part-time. 
And they may not be as good." 

At present some 57 per cent of 
full-time faculty at American universi- 
ties hold tenure. Administrators are 
proving reluctant to grant it to new 
disciplines, such as computer science, 
while such traditional fields as English, 
history and anthropology, arc attract- 
ing fewer students and becoming clog- 
ged with tenured staff. This situation is 
exacerbated in states which have abo- 
lished the mandatory retirement ugc, 
where some professors are working 
into their seventies and eighties ana 
blocking the path of younger men and 
women. 

To encourage them to move over, 
universities in Maine, Florida, Utah 
and Wisconsin, arc instituting attrac- 
tive early retirement packages. Other 
states, Including California, Connecti- 
cut, New Hampshire and Vermont, 
have deliberately excluded universities 
from their general uncapping of retire- 


ment ages in other occupations. 


Meanwhile, some colleges are ex- [° rd s code of honour eo 
ploring alternatives which do away ble expulsion. Since 1960 
with the concept of tenure altogether. 20 honour code eases h 


with the concept of tenure altogether. 
They are following the example of 
Franklin Pierce, n small independent 
liberal arts college in New Hampshire, 
where the 59 full-time faculty have 
been working on “rolling contracts" 
for the past 15 years. The contracts, 
granted after a seven year probation, 
are extended annually for as long as 
the professor performs satisfactonly. 

Such schemes are roundly con- 
demned by the AAUP, which opposes 
them as a threat to academic freedom. 
In practice, however, they seem to 
make little difference to the security of 
faculty. Some observers claim that 
they actually slow down the turnover 
of staff. At Franklin Pierce, where 
contracts are issued by the dean after a 
process which includes self-evaluation 
and assessments by students and peers. 


class of 744 have been charged with 
cheating. 

The students, having violated Stan- 
ford's code of honour code face possi- 
ble expulsion. Since 1960 no more than 
20 honour code cases have been in- 
vestigated in a single year. 

“The sad part is that these students, 
the brightest in the nation, didn't have 
to cheat to do well." said Professor 
Phillip Zimbardo. 

Two teaching assistants found evi- 
dence that students had shared 
answers on multiple choice exams. 

Zimbardo, an exceptionally popular 
teacher, says that Stanford must de- 
cide whether it wants to have such 
large classes. “It has to reconsider its 
commitment to undergraduate educa- 
tion," he says. 

Class size forced the giving of multi- 
ple choice tests that were scored by 
computer. Students overflowed from 


Health care 


only four professors have not had their 1in/ 4 0 fa "PrVT 
agreements renewed -and one of them UUUulv 1UI 

was reinstated on appeal. - 


The college insists, however, that 
the system does lead to greater accoun- 
tability. “Tenure locks in the incompe- 
tent," says Wendell Rove, an associate 
professor of business administration at 
Franklin Pierce. “To survive the roll- 
ing contract system you have tosatisfy 
the standards of tne place. There 8 
always an opportunity to sift ^ out 
people with obvious deficiences. 

The University of Massachusetts, 
like virtually all large institutions, has 
not gone over to the rolling contract 
system. Had it done so it might have 
avoided its current embarrassment ol 
being sued by one of its professors in a 
federal court for denying him tenure. 

The professor involved is Roger 
Libby , 43 , whose $ 1 65 .000 suit 
threatens to bring the closely-guarded 
ritual of granting tenure into open 
court. Libby is a sexologist who 
approaches nis subject from a liberal 
standpoint, and claims that this led to 
his being denied tenure by a conserva- 
tive group of trustees. He was hired six 
years ago as an assistant professor In 
the university's home economics de- 
partment. nnd would normally have 
been considered for tenure in his sixth 
year. 

The case has become something of a 
cause celihre among those who claim 
that the “new right" is trying to 
strangle freedom of expression. Other 
sexologists say that Libby’s experience 
is not unusual, and that sex researchers 
nationwide arc scorned and harassed- 
their motives considered suspect ana 
their discipline weird. 


New hope for spine victims 


New hope for victims paralysed by 
damage to the spinal cord is being 
offered by research now being carried 
out at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Scientists there have md a 
way to regenerate sciatic u. res in 
laboratory rats, which had been surgi- 
cally severed and separated by up to 
three quarters of an inch. 

According to Professor loanms 
Y annas, who directed the research, 
this Is the first time that such a wide gap 


has been successfully grafted, except 
when nerve tissue from one part ■ » 
body has been transferred to another 


part'. The technique involves using a CubB) wh kh aspires to bccomfog a 
Wlegradable material to guide the worW med | ca | power, is tatrodmftn 
regrowth of tissue. , to bring health care closer to the local 

Speaking at a meeting oftne Amer population. , , 

ican P Cheroical Society fo Chicago,, Jr General medicine, similar to 

Yannas said the new technique offered ^ prgc|icej fo r example, la 

prospects that similar progress n^ht £ | £ d|IC<d ^ a specialty in the 

be made with the more complex cen ^ years of training, 

tral nervous system. __ 



Donald Kennedy: will decide 
the assigned rooms and were lying on 
the floor, sitting on the window sul or 
the lawn outside. Zimbardo says 
emphatically that he will never again 
teach a class larger than 300. 

There were only 580 seats for 744 
students. Students were tested weekly 


and had the option of being graded on 
a curve or by an absolute standard. 

As the course progressed, the 
teaching assistants received anony- 
mous complaints about cheating from 
six students. In the last week of the 
quarter, Zimbardo read aloud a letter 
from a student claiming lo be upset 
because she was working hard and 
receiving only a B while othets were 
doing better by cheating. Zimbardo 
said that any cheating would be dealt 
with as harshly as possible. 

During one of the final tests, a 
student handed the teaching assistant 
two test sheets signed by two different 
students. They showed identical 
answers and had been taken outside 
the classroom which was not allowed. 
It was obvious they had gonehome and 
looked up the answers. From there the 
case spread. The assistant found one 
group of three students with exactly 
the same answers. Stanford president, 
Donald Kennedy, will deride whether 
or not to expell the 23 accused stu- 
dents. 


Cuba doctors 

from Patricia Smith 

HAVANA 

Cuba Is revamping its training prog- 
ramme for doctors to bring it up to 
date with recent changes In the stale 
health service. 

The changes. Introduced tills 
month, put more emphasis on the 
medical student's knowledge of the 
social nnd psychological factors in- l 
fluenclng health care than the tradi- 
tional study of physiology and ana- 

Trie move Is based on research Into 
rates of mortality and morbidity, 
that Is, the frequency of Illness, on the 
Caribbean Island, and teaching ex- 

. ... V .1 jwM.iih.llu 


“The problem Isn’t simply to cure 
ill-health but to prevent disease and 
rehabilitate the patient so that they 
can quickly get back to everyday 
life,” said rector of the Havana 
Institute of Medical Sciences Dr Juan 
Vela. 

At present doctors train mainly In 
howqnU but under the current 
scheme early study will take place In 
local Doly clinics, a type of community 
healthcenlie. The & behind flu 
move fa that only 20 per cent of all 
rick people need to go to hospital 
whereas the majority when ill see 
their local doctor. 

The first live weeks of the new 
student's course will lake the form of 
tutorials and observation at polydi- 

BaSHSATffifS 

study cellular and molecular biology, 

anatomy and psychology, 
i The reforms are one of a number 


Switzerland ‘falling 
behind on technology’ 


by Alan McGregor 

GENEVA 

Switzerland's two university-level 
federal Institutes of technology, in 
Zurich and Lausanne, need more than 
1,000 more professors and research 
workers, if industry is not to fall far 
behind in such fields as micro-electro- 
nics, computer technology, genetics 
and biotechnology. 

This is the main conclusion of a 
report commissioned by the Council of 
Federal Polytechnic Colleges from 
leading Swiss consultants Hayek S. A., 
whose director, Nicolas Hayek, 
blames conservatism and government 
economy measures for the institutes 
weaknesses. What is needed, he says, 

Is “nothing less than a small revolti- 

tjou" 

Because they are federal-as distinct 
from cantonal - bodies, the institutes 
are subject to the ban on creation ok 
new posts introduced by Bern in 1974 
as part of measures to balance the 
federal budget. The number of stu- 
dents has risen since then by 33.5 per 

report advocates stringent 
rationalization, with elimination of 333 
administrative and technical paste by 
the end of the decade, in conjunction . 
with freeing of 282 existing resemch 
and teaching posts. The net require- 
ment for new posts could thereby be 
brought down to about 600. 

Tills would mean, it estimates, a 5 
per cent increase (47 million Swss 
francs) In the institutes budget by 1987 


and 12 per cent (98 million Swiss 
francs) by 1995 - anything less would 
be merely cosmetic. 

Hayek is particularly critical of the 
council’s failure to recognize the need 
for change to keep Switzerland com- 
petitive - about 30 per cent of special- 
ists in Swiss industry arc foreigners. He 
thinks little, too of the existing system 
whereby professors at the institutes are 
virtually appointed for their working 
life, being re-elected more or le» 
automatically every 10 years in what 
are regarded as prestige positions. 

He advocates that, irrespective of 
the holder’s reputation, a re-appoint- 
ment must be preceded by thorough, 
reevaluation of the post. 

Because it confirms what they nave 
been saying for a long time, some staff 
members of the two Institutes are 
generally in agreement with most of 
ftic report's findings. But others sound 
a note of caution regarding radical 
changes for new technologies which 

may, they say. be short-lived. They 
also point out that over the next 
decade or so the declining birthrate 
will mean a reduction in intake. 

A report by the Swiss Council of 
Sciences points to similar conclusions. 
Until 1979, it points out, Switzerland 
invested more, per capita , in research 


comes fifth in the Intcrnntionnl table, 
being preceded by the US, West 
Germany, Japan and the UK, though 
still just ahead of France. 


Australia signs convention 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Australia has ratified a Unesco region- 
al convention on the recognition ol 
studies, diplomas and degrees in 
higher education. The purpose of the 
convention Is to provide au umbrella 
under which there can be improved 
evaluation of qualifications earned in 
Asia and the Pacific region by other 
countries in the area. . 

According to the federal minister for 


Battling for theheartsand minds of Poland’s students 


A national conference of activists from 
the Bovemment-Hnnrnved Association 


Umejow (Konin province) last month 
revealed what was described by many 
speakers as a “crisis in the organiza- 
tion" and a “lack of novelty of thought 
■nd action". 

In fact, the ZSP which was set up in 
November 1982 was intended as a 
broad-based student organization 
which would attract the former sup- 
porters of the banned (pro-Solidarity) 
toticpendenl Students Association 
J.NZS), But it now seems uncertain of 
2 *3® i role and future. In the event 
me ZSP never managed to attract any 
real support among students, who, as 
m » social and welfare matters were 
^Kerned, preferred to tom to the 
Htideht self-government' copnflM* 


existence a J h J a J.^ ii n keT Socialist 

» 5 SjTsrJS 2 

government comraWecs^ 


Although formally, the self-govcrn- 
«.nt committees were not supposed to 


however, when the 


and the pro-souoamy T-rgr Education Act, delegates of Ae setf- 
jhat to avoid duplication, the seu ^ en]ment committees of all Polish 

Government committees ^njvereides and colleges managed one 

S55 tin day-to-day tasks noimatiy sc8sion (disguised HST iname- 

j ‘v, bv student unions. SLvmSt* 1 in spite of considerable 

The NZS was disrolv^ police surveillance of the venue. 

1982 in the early days of a iMjrihg. the self-government com- 

SMmesHSSES Jtm -eh J2S 


government corD ®L, e d ;be supjfort 


tees and restructure student life on the 
basis of party-linked youth organiza- 
tions. The ZSP clearly Interpreted the 
latter phrase as referring to Itself. 

In the event, the government 
climbed doom over the self-govern- 
ment committees. They have been 
allowed to continue lo exist formally, 
although virtually all of their power 
has been lost to a party-linked orga- 
nization. But, alas for the ZSP, the 
implementation of the reform seemsto 
be treating it, too. as what it formerly 
claimed to be r a multi-viewpoint, 

reforms, it is 

hot the ZSP which wlU become the 
basis for organized student life, but the 
far smaller, hard-line. P-AT^ 


L crc ui Moreaed itssup- far smaller, hard-line . party youm 


education. Senator Susan Ryan, this 
should result in greater mobility of 
students, research workers, and pro- 
fessionals between countries , as weu as 
promoting the exchange of expertise. 

Australia has followed China as the 
second country in the region to accede 
to the convention. Similar Unesco- 
spon sored conventions are already 
operating in Europe, Latin America, 
the Mediterranean, the United States 
and Africa. 

Senator Ryan said the government s 
early agreement to the Asia-Parinc 
convention meant that Australia 
would be able to play an active part in 
the development of a regional comirnt- 
tee to oversee administration of the 

scheme. , . ... 

The convention does not oblige 
member countries to accept foreign 
qualifications as equivalent to their 
own , unless they have been assessed as 
being of equal value by the appropriate 

authorities. . . . .. - 

Senator Ryan said Austfalias 
acceptance of the convention would 
lead to Australian qualifications being 
more effectively evaluated by other 
countries in the region, as well as 
Australia doing so with those of its 

neighbours. , - , 

Registration boards or professional 
associations would have the responsi- 
bility of determining ttaerecagnitlpn to 
be Riven to professional qualifications, 
whether obtained in Australia or in 
: other countries. Senator Ryan said. 
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French science gets a boo ster i njection 

° i in ~ i nrmWITn creases will take place in the but 


from David Dickson 

r AKI*> 

Despite tight overall constraints on 
public spending to meet its continuing 
economic problems, the French goy- 
|I ;|, Ui , lii!i 1 , r J i-ifti 1 ii JU'iii-iiihiiiliW iia-W 1 irliW.'H. '•Hi'w | ernmeni is intending to increase its 
__ . . support for scientific research and 

lACtlflfY development by 14.2 per cent next 

1 vullllU 1X1110 year compared to 1985. Overall spend- 

4 ^ ingon research and development is. as 

f hp a result, planned to grow from 2.29 to 

tllw 2.4 per cent of the country’s gross 

_ j national product. 

TY\s\&T\Z\ carta Included in these figures, according 

llluglia. V^ai ILI lo the Minister of Research and Tech- 

Some nf you may remember the nology, M. Hubert Curien, will be a 
hnnte? nr Canadians from Cabinet substantial rise in government support 
MST to leaders of^ative peo- for research in universities - a move 
who fainired through intended to ensure that this keeps in 
Pj“ groups, who nappea inro ™ «, e pw j th the growth of research nc ti vi- 

Brltaln on a great cansHtuUonaJ Icrnment iaboratories. 

crusade. This parade while probably It js fj^ p rop osed to increase the 

amusing to the British public not number of jobs in government funded 

merely ended the last theoretical rcsea rch by 1 .400. Taking into account 

vestiges of colonialism but more the current rate of retirement of senior 

importantly gBve Canadians a char- staff> t hj s figure should enable each 
ter of rights and freedoms. separate research laboratory to recruit 

Now, however, we arc engaged In 0Il „ V eragc 5 per cent more staff than it 

an effort to understand and apply employs at present, the first step in 

tills charter to our daily lives. Does what the government plans should be a 

(he charter guarantee the right lo long-term strategy for scientific cm- 


WncH Ulle^UTeilUUIrin puma anv-w “ 

long-term strategy for scientific cm- 


orsanlze unions while at (he same ploymcni. 

time prevent unions from using dues The largest amount of extra govem- 

to engage In partisan politics? Does ment spending on .research will come 

gaged ui irving roge* an an and development activities will be 

last question. These ““S ^ doubled, from 25 to 50 per cent, 

questions ore now working their way Direct spending on research by all 
through the court system. government departments will rise by 

CAUT, Itself, Is going to court to 8 2 £ reac h a total of 42 

clarify the charter's statements on _ 

age discrimination. Section 15 (U of ^ 

the charter of rights and freedoms: Wtll*DP VT1 PQH 
“Every Individual Is equal before and Vw lU^CUi 

under the law and has the right to »T 
equal protection andequal benefit of frQm Donald Fields 
the law without discrimination, and „ p . „ 1MVr 

In particular, without discrimination HELSJNM 

based upon race, national or ethnic Finland's four-party coalition govem- 
orfgin, colour, religion, sex, age or ment, spearheaded by Social Demo- 
mentfll or physical disability." ends and Centrists, is giving a 10.6 per 

In Canada most pension plans and cent boost to higher education amid 
collective agreements specify that 65 intensifying debate on how universities 
Is the age ofnonnal retirement. Most should be ^nanced. 
employers have simply notified tndl- The overall share of edurohon, 
vLtottlathnt th#v will he retired at 65 science and culture in the 101 biuipr 

flKSSfe". 

Sr". steady 3 per cent annual economi 

Clearly, the language of section 15 _ ow ^ 

appears very broad, butdoesretirlng Greater spending on higher educa 

individuals at 65 or 60 violate the w jg mjt match the 14 per cent sc 

charter's i provisions? Are there any this year, though the projecte 

mitigating circumstances? Such as shrinkage of inflation should allow th 
unemployment? general temp to be maintained. Furti 

CAUT recently reaffirmed Its 1979 ermore. seats of advanced leamin 


billion francs (£3.560 million). With an 
anticipated - admittedly optimistic - 
inflation rale of 4.0 per cent, this 
should, according to M. Curien, pro- 
duce a 4.2 per cent increase in the 
volume of activities supported from 
the research budget. 

Speaking at a press conference in 
Paris, the Research Minister said that 
the growth being proposed m govern- 
ment support for research and de- 
velopment at a lime when almost all 
other areas of public spending were 
being considerably cut back was in- 
tended to indicate the priority which it 
attached to “modernization and in- 
dustrial competitivity”. These two 
themes are expected to figure promin- 
ently in next year's general election. 

M. Curien also said that the in- 
creases were in line with the commit- 
ment, made in a law passed by the 
National Assembly earlier this sum- 
mer, lo raise the national level of 
spending on research and develop- 
ment to 3 per cent of the ONP by the 
end of the decade. 

The policy expressed in the budget is 
to reinforce the effort being made by 
all parties concerned, to place France 
on the same level as its principal 
competitors, the United States and 
Japan. 

Special emphasis has been given this 
year, he said, to improving support for 
research activities in universities. M. 
Curien admitted that many university 
scientists had been watching with a 
certain degree of envy, the substantial 
increases which the government has, 
for the past few years, been providing 
to public research laboratories. 

'1 do not want the idea to develop in 


creases will take place in the budget for 
aerospace activities (as demanded by 
development work on the Airbus), and 
for space technology, in particular fa 
the development of a new version of 
the launcher Ariane; the initiation of 
new programmes agreed earlier this 
year by the European Space Agency 




— d fo? the planned mim^acesUc 
Hermes. 

Given these various commitments 
the budgets for aeronautics and space 
research will rise by 33.6 per cent and 
21 per cent respectively. Absorbing 
the substantial increases involved bu 
been made possible by a major reduc- 
tion in funds allocated to the construc- 
tion of the new Science Museum at U 

m . ■" _ ■■■ - — - — Villette, to the north-east of Paris. 

M. Curien: committed which is due to be opened at the 

universities that they are not being beginning of next year, and where 
treated as well as public research most of the major construction work 
institutions," he said, adding that, for has now been finished. 

1986, growth will be equal m the two As in previous years, the actual 


sectors. 

More funds will also be needed to 
support postgraduate students, follow- 
ing the decision contained in last year's 
higher education law to extend the 
conventional postgraduate research 
thesis from two to three years, to bring 
it in line *ith the PhDs offered by 
other western nations. 

In addition, the grants provided by 
the Ministry of Research to postgradu- 
ate students will be increased by 9.2 
per cent, to bring them in line with the 
level offered by the Education Minis- 
try. And new research opportunities 
will be offered to interns in medicine 
and pharmacy. 

As for general research and de- 
velopment funding, significant in- 


Spree means 46 new professors 


from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Finland's four-party coalition govem- 


i ur-party coalition go\ 
rheaded by Social Dt 


CAUT recently reaffirmed Its 1979 
policy position In favour of flexible 
retirement arrangements and In 
opposition to mandatory retirement. 
Coundl is aware that inevitably there 
will be some problems with a change 
from a mandatory to an non-manda- 
tory system; however, It recommends 


ment, spearheaded by Social Demo- 
crats and Centrists, is giving a 10.6 per 
cent boost to higher education amid 
intend Fyingdebate on how universities 
should be financed. 

The overall share of education, 
science and culture in the 101 billion 
markka (£12.3 billion) state budget for 
1986 will be 15.9 per cent, compared 
with 15.6 per cent this year. The 
calculations assume a continuation of 
steady 3 per cent annual economic 
growth. 

Greater spending on higher educa- 
tion will not match the 14 per cent set 
for this year, though the projected 
shrinkage of inflation should allow the 
general temp to be maintained. Furth- 
ermore, seats of advanced learning 
figure prominently in specific prop- 
osals. 

While no increase in the student 
intake is planned 46 new full and 
assistant professorships will be estab- 
lished In universities, along with a 
i further 34 teaching and research posts. 


and Turku. There will be extensive 
expansions and conversions of the 
main institutions, both of university 
status, responsible for training artists 
and musicians. 

Money was the one common ele- 
ment running through the speeches 
with which Finnish university rectors 
heralded the new academic year. This 
reflects some dismay at the attitude of 
a ministry that is prepared to apply a 
new all-embracing law to universities 
but unwilling to include guarantees on 
financing in the relevant legal clauses. 

In its present draft, a Bm meant to 
replace an Act that has lasted 20 years 
speaks about annual budgets that will 
increase government spending on 
higher education in any given year by 
the average annual Teal growth m GNP 
over the previous five years. The 
wording does not speak or no growth 
or economic decline. 

According to Helsinki University’s 
submission: "Binding growth re- 
sources to an extraneous factor can 
easily encourage a dubious concept of 
the university as a place in which 
research ana higher teaching are 
viewed as a passive projection i on other 


«uth»anmp nmhlnnu with a chance assistant professorships will be cstab- the university as a place in which Professor Lehto has joined his coun- 
fi-nm a mnndatnrv to an non -murid a- fished in universities, along with a research ana higher teaching BTe terpart at the Helsinki University of 

STmim'hflmwr It recommends further 34 teaching and research posts, viewed as a passive projection ofother Technology, Professor Jussi HyyppS in 

Among the more colourful appoint- developments. Yet the university's criticizing the government’s "neglect" 

in hkiiiv meats arc professors of handicrafts task is to make an active impact on the of basic research. Both rectors allege 

and acoustics. . nation’s culture, tangible and in- that there is a grave shortage of 

that academic staff can ™ Data systems worth 12 million mark- tangible.” personnel, with museum nieces amonc 


sents a standstill. 

At the same time, controversy is 
raging about the extent to which 
universities should be answerable for 
their own finances and prepared to do 
research work commissioned by out- 
side interests. 

' Fuel has been added to the flames by 
Mr Jaakko Lassila, general mannger of 
one of Finland’s big two commercial 
banks - Kansallis. He said the princi- 
ple of gratuitous higher education 
should be abandoned and the system 
financed by student fees as well as 
taxes. 

Mr lassila suggested that universi- 
ties should have to compete for the 
best students. 

The rector of Helsinki University, 
Professor Olli Lehto, Is sceptical about 
radically altering the financial founda- 
tions. He believes that if universities 
relied more on outside commissions 
their equilibrium would be shaken . He 
stressed that their primary role lies in 
baric, as opposed to applied, research. 

Professor Lehto has joined his coun- 
terpart at the Helsinki University of 
Technology, Professor Jussi HyyppS in 


dignity fat tents of both the process 
and Income. Further that adminis- 
trations should seek to negotiate with 
faculty associations effective 
arrangements for reduced work 
loads or work-sharing, early retire- 
ment schemes and contract buy-outs. 

In addition council stated clearly 
that faculty members who wish to 
remain after 65 should be subject to 
the same expectations as to perform- 
ance of their duties as those under 65. 

A number of university adminis- 
trations have deckled not to farce 
retirement on Individuals at -least, 
until the legal situation has been 
clarified by Che courts. Other admi- 
nistrations apparently do not believe 
(bat forcing someone to retire at 65 Is 
discriminatory; they Intend to con- 
tinue forcibly retiring individuals 
who do not wish to retire at 65. 

Retiring faculty at 65 willnot solve 
the problem. Most universities abol- 
ish the positions vacated by retiring 
faculty members because of financial 
pressures. 

Ron Levesque 

Tht Author ts associate executive secret- 
ary of the Canadian, Association V 
University Teachers. 


Data systems worth 12 million mark- 
,ka (£1.5 million) will be installed at 
Helsinki University. Finland's 6 per 
cent Swedish speaking minority will 
obtain a new liigher education unit in 
the west coast town of Vaasa drawing 
on the experience of two long-estab- 
lished institutions located in Helsinki 


tangible.” 

Several Finnish universities ur 


obtain a new nigner education unit in ueraisea trom me present u.7 per cent cent of the expansion plannc 
the west coast town of Vaasa drawing to the 1.5 per cent already found in the research In 1980/85 had not 
on the experience of two long-estab- most advanced dquntrits. By this yard- achieved, they Urge deeds to 
fished institutions located in Helsinki stick, the government blueprint repre- words . 

Grant creates Pentagon makes a promise 
extra places ^5±HES!EE 

a ramrae within the scientific commun- the threat to academic freedon 

For the first time in a decade, one of ity, the Pentagon has backtracked and be reassured by the Pentagon r 
the state governments in Australia has given an assurance to university admi- Others, who believe that star 1 

Am (MAWAII An UMQfo nlah-atAve float It mill naltkav nlnaaifii **«W^Ia.11.. I IL1 I _ .i 


For the first time in a decade, one of 
the state governments in Australia has 
decided to provide money to create 
more places in higher education. 

The Victorian government will allo- 
cate more than A$4 million next year 
to untvonUibs and colleges of adv- 
anced education in the state tertiary 
institutions. Six thousand students 
who qualified for a place in higher 
education in 1984 were unable to enrol 
in one or other of Victoria's universi- 
ties and colleges this year. 

The state government expects the 
special grant will create 1 ,500 places in 
1986. Despite an increase in grants to 
higher education by the common- 
wealth in this year's federal budget, 
thousands of students are still expected 
t6 miss out next year. 


nistrators that It will neither classify 
nor censor fundamental research on 
the project. 

More than 1,000 signatures of scien- 
tists have now been collected on 
petitions being circulated by Cornell 
University and the University of Illi- 
nois across almost 50 campuses, ex- 
pressing opposition to the strategic 
defence initiative. The petitioners are 

« not to work on the program- 
to urge their colleagues to do 

likewise. 

The United Campuses to Prevent 
Nuclear War, an organization of stu- 
dents and faculty set up to promote the 
petitions. Is claiming that this is the 
first time scientists and engineers have 
ever refrained irt advance fifdkfr work- 


ing on a specific weapons programme. 

Some, whose main concern has been 
tire threat to academic freedom, may 
be reassured by the Pentagon pledge. 
Others, who believe that star wars is 
technically Impossible and a threat to 
peace, are unlikely to be moved. 

. James A. Ioqson, director of the 
innovative science and technology 
office of the Strategic Defence initia- 
tive Organization, gave the undertak- 
ing at a meeting sponsored by the 
Association of American Universities. 
A scientist, he said, could ask the 
Defense Department to classify any- 
thing he or she considered should be 
kept secret for national security 
reasons, but was under no obligation 
to do so. Results of fundamental 
research could be published freely. 

Hnw.wr \Ar Ij.j r 


most of the major construction work 
has now been finished. 

As in previous years, the actual 
research budget next year may well 
turn out less than the govemmeni is 
currently planning for, since cutbacks 
could be imposed in the name of 
financial austerity - particularly if, as 
widely expected, the conservative 
opposition wins the general election in 
March. 

However, the opposition has 
already indicated that, despite its dis- 
agreement with the government in 
many other areas of policy, it shares in 
current enthusiasm for science and 
technology. Indeed, there are even 
rumours that M. Curien, a scientist 
with no political background or expli- 
cit political commitments, might be 
retained in his current position after 
the election. 

Dissidents 
ordered 
to jail 

The two Yugoslav dissidents convicted 
last February of hostilepropagarvda for 
their part in the unofficial 
seminar raided by the police in April 
1984 will not begin to serve their 
sentences until the new year. 

Dr Milan Nikolic and Mr Miodng 
Milic were ordered last week to report 
to jail on September 30, and im- 
mediately announced their intention 
of going on hunger strike. This led to 
the deferral of tne sentences for three 

Originally, the six were charged with 
conspiring to “create and organiza- 
tionally strengthen 1 ' a group of P 6150 ® 
“for the purpose of carrying out acts 
aimed at undermining and constitu- 
tionally changing” the Yugoslav poli- 
tical system. Tne case attracted « 
much attention abroad, however, that 
by the time it came to trial in February, 
the charges had been dropped agaiim 
Pavlusko Imsirovic (described as an 
"unfinished student" of Belpade uni- 
versity); suspended on health grounua 
in the case of Gordan Jovranomc Ca 
current student at Belgrade), aw 
reduced to hostile propaganda in UK 
case of Nikolic, Milic and Dragonur 

°®s led to the illogical situation that 
the sixth defendant, Vladimir MijaW- 
vie (also an “unfinished student ) wh 
failed to turn up for the trial, ntf* 
technically has to face charges of Ming 
a one-person conspiracy. . 

According to tne prosecution m 

"unfinished students" had no rtRfr* 
claim that the “incriminating 
they produced for the seminar couta 
justified on the grounds of scholar y 
merit. . . - ct 

Conversely, Nikolic, a 
with a PhD from Brandeis University. 
USA, should have known better tnw 
to indulge in dissent, and in pa™™ J 
should not have written, 

Brandeis University, a term-pap^ . 
Heal of the situation in Yugosla ' 
Furthermore, Olujic, who wasat . 
described as a graduate in po“° . 
science, employed as a researcher 
news reader by Belgrade radio, 
himself referred to in the February 
trial, n as merely an “unfinished 

The February trial sentenced 
Nikolic and Olujic respectively to tw 
i o .L o nne VC3T 1° 


to do so. Results of fundalSentei ^olic and Oluiic^ respecu™ ^ 
rcsearch could be published frcclv i 8 memrhs. and one 

Mtr ****-■ 

months. 
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John O’Leary looks at problems of student mobility facing Commonwealth ministers 

Up against the 
learning frontiers 


/-lmtnon wealth education ministers 
£5* setting some sort of a record 
vwekend, when they gather to 
J^sess trends in student mobility. 
Sfvare due to meet for only six hours 
/siirclv the shortest ministerial meet- 

K record) in Sofi . apc .t ap ^t 

Sit such meeting outside the Com- 
monwcalth and definitely the first in 
Bulgaria). But what are the chances of 
3 a radical approach to the holding 
of the meeting being reflected in 
breaking the north/south deadlock 

^Tl.eatBwer’Vcgrettflbly, is that the 

chances of a red breakthrough are 
cjjm. Since the ministers last met, a 
year ago in Cyprus, the tide has not 
fcn aTl one way but there have been 
developments in Australia and Canada 
which do not chime with the aspira- 
tions expressed at previous mjmstena 
meetings- And in Britain, which is shl 
regard* as the key to setting real 
chinges in train, the concessions have 
been minor compared with the Gov- 
ernment’s uncompromising stance on 
ihe real issue of full-cost fees. 

Sunday's meeting, set in Sofia be- 
cause of the presence of ministers 
there for fhe general conference of 
Unesco, was called precisely to gauge 
the extent to which the richer nations 
of the Commonwealth were reacting to 
their colleagues’ concerns about stu- 
dent mobility. At the time of the 
conference in Nicosia, there were a 
number of imponderables. Australia 
was in the midst of lengthy internal 
discussions on tuition fees and scho- 
larships for overseas students; New 
Zealand had just seen a change of 
government with the incoming admi- 
nistration pledged to a new fees policy, 
and there was uncertainty in some 
Canadian provinces. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary 
for higher education, left his col- 
leagues under no illusions about Bri- 
tain's likely position in Sofin. He 
undertook to recommend a formal 


review of policy relating to overseas 
students and gave an assurance that 
monitoring of the effects of full-cost 
fees was carried out as a matter of 
course anyway. But he held out no 
hope of a reversal of Government 

g olicy and will have none to report on 
unday. 

The British position will not be 
entirely defensive, however. There is 
the Overseas Development Adminis- 
tration's new scholarship scheme to 
cite in evidence of a continuing effort 
to accommodate Commonwealth stu- 
dents, even if the numbers involved 
are not large compared with the over- 
all decline m foreign numbers. And the 
so-called Pym Package of targeted 
schemes of support has also been 
renewed, albeit at a reduced level 
which has still to be detailed. Together 
with the Government's recognition of 
the value of overseas students in the 


Mr Brooke will be able to point to a 
fees rise which has turned out to be 
slightly lower than the rate of inflation. 
An upbeat presentation can be ex- 
pected, although last year’s conference 
will have taught him not to anticipate a 
warm reception. .... 

In Nicosia, the British delegation 
was taken aback at the continued 
strength of feeling about full-cost fees, 
Pym Package notwithstanding. Britain 
is given a relatively easy ride m the 
standing committee report which will 
form the basis of Sunday's debate, but 
forthright critics of the Government 
are unlikely to change their tune. 

This time, however. Mr Brooke may 
not be alone in the firing line. Austra- 
lia’s decision to set new quotas for 
foreign students, subdivided by coun- 
try, with increased fees for those who 
do not fulfil the criteria laid down for 
Government support, will have come 
as a disappointment to those countries 
which saw it os an attractive alternative 
to Britain for educating theh students. 



co mmon! wealth . 


The new fees may be set at only 35 per 
cent of the notional full cost, but the 
package as a whole does not represent 
the open style advocated by the com- 
mission first appointed to make policy 
recommendations. .... . 

In Canada, British Columbia joined 


ewan which do not. Quebec froze Its 
fees for overseas students during the 
year but Ontario has continued to raise 
its charges. . . . 

The only one real bright spot, 
although too small to have a significant 
effect on the totality of student mobil- 
ity throughout the Commonwealth, is 
New Zealand, where the new Govern- 
ment carried out its promise to reduce 
fees and is committed to a further 
review this year. In addition, India has 


continued to step up its role as a host 
country. . . 

It is not surorising, then, that tne 
Commonwealth Secretariat and the 
standing committee on student mobil- 
ity, chaired by Sir Roy Marshall, 
former vice chancellor of Hull Uni- 
versity, are both looking for a new 
initiative to break the deadlock. In 
Sofia, the Secretariat will be tabling a 
paper designed to secure some con- 
crete commitments towards increasing 
mobility and the standing committee 
will press its own plan for a 3 percent 
growth by 1986/87 - an extra 6.000 
students moving within the Common- 
wealth. . 

To bring this about, the committee 
will ask the ministers to adopt an 
11-point plan, some of which is carried 
over from previous reports and some 
of which must be included more in 


World trade in students is set to boom 


It Is not possible to put a precise global figure on 
student migration hut It is known to be more than a 
million. Thirty-five years ago the figure was 
around 100,000. The scale of that growth shows 
how much more governments have • e “ ,ne J ' 
value higher education and the signs are that their 
appetite will incrcnse. Enrolments of overseas 
students in the USA alone are expected to rise from 
the current 340,000 to reach the million mark by 
Ihe turn of the century. In the same period the 
Japanese plan to Increase their present Intake ot 
10,000 to 100,000. If Increases of that calibre are 
reflected In other host countries, the world u due 
for an unprecedented surge In student mobility. 

The pattern will change as higher education in 
developing countries becomes established and 
some of the despatching countries may swU-h to 
the host role. Costs are enormous, too, so economic 
factors will cause fluctuations but It Is clear from 
the size of the Investment that governments are 
buying into a market they feel they cannot anord to 
stay out of. . _ 

Here, as In other markets, some purchasers are 
more clear sighted about what they are 1I ^r I J® 
than others. Sadly, pure scholarship Is unlikely to 
figure at the top of any list. F° r , t ^ e . de Xf 
countries that space will be occupied by the need 
far informed and well educated peop] e ™ ' can 
provide the leadership and technological skBi to 
bring their countries In from the 
where they shop may be dictated by the ideological 
convictions of their nilers - or by ^logical 
stance adopted not so much out of conviction as the 
need to solicit help from those countries whose 
rulers think they can buy political Influence In this 

a ^ost countries are not immune from such 
pressures. Sanctimonious talk about helping tne 
disadvantaged camouflages much more concrete 
desires to influence the future leaders of awntries 
with which they want to remain on good letw. 

The game obviously lends Itself to deviouan^s, 
with the smaller fry playing off the big flsh 
®«h other and perhaps building, coral-ilk , 
Beneath the waters In the hope that one day the 
reef will be big enough to command respect anu 
■ffect the course of world affairs. M 

Cuba Is a prime example of this. It sees Itself 
on iu). jL. -n * nnwer blOC, 


able. Cuba has for many years 
Russia and its allies for higher education. In the 
1960s there were only a fewhundredjoow there 
are believed to be more than 1MM I Cuban 
students In Russia alone, with another 1,000 
spread around Czechoslovakia, Hungaryand East 
Germany. All of them get free scholarships, with 
expenses paid. The system amounts to a substantial 
extension of the Island’s own education system, 
giving access to 250 farther and higher odnttrtto” 
institutions In addition to Its own, numbering 
barely four dozen. Since Cuba has some 
neoDle In higher education, about half of them 
SdSlme students, the economic advantages are 

° b sLTtoo, are the skills Cuba gains as a i result and 
matters are so arranged that there isno brain drain 

0f Mth^?tta.C 0 b.bpW"gt«W«Sl™^ 
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America and the 

Caribbean. Aslan countries supply the rest ' 

iff Tifba^ ' vSeto- A democracy with anoH ■ 

^ h n«? Vene ra^remains largely undevdoped 
revenue, Venezuela * - technolo- 

technoiogcai Venezuelan gqvem- 

some of this traffic to 
ment has Bought to ^ one country, 

avoid becoming too_ ^ , fints ^ noW be found 

SffiTs l X 

C “ 8 rti^ oSduratiodS, particularly for thaw 
to enlarge thefr owni ^ Thdr num- 


as nroker between aevempro ««« 
jjtopcd conn tries and driving a wedge between 

“ Thekcsde Mtoetfudent interchange Is consider- 


hope than expectation. The plan in- 
volves: 


n,6°0 fa 

The country with fi^figtogether t j, ere are 

ate students is ^ of (he entire 

i70.ooo of ih«ro.. m ■= - • ' ' ‘ 


population. It Is difficult to be precise about Ihe 

K cllon in higher education 

al statistics put the total around 67,000 but 
recent unofficial estimates suggest a figure nearer 
half that. Either way It Is a large figure for so small 
a country, the consequences of a demand that has 
far outstripped Its ability to supphr. Some 50 
countries play host to its students, 30 per wit or 
them Arab countries. The USA accounts f ®L 33 P" 
cent, Ihe socialist countries 25 per cent. The rest 
are spread liberally about the world from the 
PhlUlplnes to Italy, from Sweden to Bangladesh. 
Britain sits In the middle of the league table of 

pr ?rom n toe subjects favoured It Is dear where 
Jordanian necessities Uei 36.8 yer cent of Ms 
expatriate students are in pursuit of de g[*J a 
engineering, 25.8 per cent in medicine, 10.5 per 
cent the natural sciences, 8.5 per cent In econo- 
mics. The humanities, law, agriculture and the 
Islamic religion account for most of me rest. A 
substantial proportion of these students ore ex- 
pected to return to Jordan after graduation so, in 
theory, the benefits to Jordan of tfala i snrge Jn 
education should be great. In fact nearly 20 per 

S .'ASSlSStfSJg 

m St‘ attitudes to higher education cafi dlffer 
greatly from the European scholastic tradltira Is 
sometimes spelt out vety dearly by academics 
whose sense of priorities is drawn more from the 
urgency of local necessity than the garnering of 
unrelated knowledge. A comment by "lessor M. 
Chakrovorty of the University of Baroda, India, 
makes Ihe point: “Is man seating theories and 
knowledge to be locked in shelves?” he asked at the 
recent conference of the BritlshCom^ative and 
International Education Socletv, beld at HuU. 
“What Is the use of a new knowledge, technology or 
an idea which could not serve people at large? . . . i 
mean, to do something to prevent danger, disease 
and the drudgery of common man? 

His cry finds echoes throughout Ihe third world, 
which will obtein higher education 
it as relevant and whatever the source. It folio™} 
tUS «U1. much Up service wMb. paldto U» 

altruism, of host countries recipient are ^nol 
deceived. They know well enough the natore or the 
game and they will play like the rest-for what they 

can get out of It. QwCD Surridge 


• restraint in fee rises; 

• increased concessions and awards 
for postgraduates particularly; 

• reciprocal exchanges avoiding dis- 
criminatory fees; 

• more shared funding of awards and 
sponsorships by multinationals; 

• better information about study 
opportunities abroad; 

• improved evaluation of foreign 

a ualincations; # 

) mutual recognition of qualifications 
by public service authorities; 

• consideration for increasing over- 
seas student intakes where home stu- 
dent demand is falling; 

• reducing, where possible, the length 
of study abroad; 

• more effort by host countries to 
stimulate interest abroad; 

• special arrangements to Increase the 
flow of women students. 

However, the committee's propos- 
als do not stop there, and il ls signifi- 
cant thnt a third of its report is devoted 
to measures which could assist de- 
veloping countries without requiring 
an about-turn on fees by Britain and 
the others charging discriminatory 
fees. Greater use of preparatory 
courses and split-site study, for exam- 

{ do. are recommended to cut down the 
ength of time students must spend on 
expensive courses abroad. Distance 
learning is also encouraged, with the 
developed nations providing a lead, 
and some institutions might be streng- 
thened to provide centres of excellence 
to provide alternative, often less costly 
places of study In particular fields. The 
committee would also like to see the 
range of courses available in develop- 
ing countries Increased to minimize Ihe 
need for overseas study. 

All this would involve outride aid to 
build up libraries and aid staff develop- 
ment, often through direct links with 
institutions in the ncher nations, satel- 
lite links are also considered a poten- 
tial new source of educational inter- 
change, with other new technologies 
also possibly able to make a contribu- 
tion. It Is an approach which may not 
have the immediate impact of a rever- 
sal in fees policies but which at least 
offers an alternative and perhapsmore 
fruitful line of attack. .... 

T7ie Council for Education in the 
Commonwealth has been sounding out 
a sample of interested or influential 
people in Britain about their reactions 
to such a programme and has reported 
an 80 per cent positive response, 
especially for a Commonwealth dis- 
tance learning network. The council 
has submitted a report to Ihe meeting 
suggesting tout four or five countries 
carry out feasibility studies before 
taking the proposal farther. 


Assuming the ministers' support for 
toe new avenues suggested by the 
standing committee— they are unlikely 
to throw out such a package - some 
discussion will follow at the Common- 
wealth heads of government confer- 
ence only 10 days later in the Bahamas. 

At that point, the ugly question of 

money will arise once more and that is 
when the real talking will start. 
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The mystical and exotic nature of oriental arts and culture has 
lone attracted handfuls of British academics to the East, 
establishing the status of Japanese studies as an important 
minority subject. But the hard language of business and 
computers is changing the traditional relationship between 
Britain and Japan - a change reflected by new university 
projects. Olga Wojtas examines the ambitions of Stirling 
University’s centre for Japanese studies and Peter Aspden looks 
at Sussex University’s newly-opened research laboratory, the 
first to be built by a Japanese company on a British campus. 

Breaking down the 
old barriers 


FYom left: Sir Hugh Cortazsel, Mr Norlo Nakal, chairman or Aisin seiKi, Mr losmo vamazaiu, me 
Japanese ambassador and Professor Keilchl Oshima, emeritus professor at Tokyo University, take part in 
a ribbon-cutting ceremony at the official opening of the new Sussex building. 

A world-beating combination 

The rigorous and thorough nature of improve links, and finally made the schemes to travel to Japan, a number 
British bnsic research working in con- decision to build its own centre, all have the ambitions to acquire special- 


ccrt with the dazzling engineering 
skills of the Japanese has long been a 
combination which many industrial 
pundits believed could conquer the 
world. 

But the relationship between the 
two countries has not traditionally 
been conducive to the fulfilment of 
such a dream. Even Sir Hugh Cortazzi , 
British Ambassador to Japan from 
1930 to 1984, admitted that one of his 
overriding concents was the damaging 
effect of ,! irade friction" which existed 
during his term of office. 

Sir Hugh made bis remarks at the 
recent opening of the first Japanese 
research laboratory to be built in 
Britain - significantly at a university. 
Aisin Seiki, a member of the giant 
Toyota group of comp aides, has built 
the laboratory at Sussex University to 
carry out research into the develop- 
ment of high-efficiency energy conver- 
rion technology. 

The . company . is .a versatile one, 
dealing with heavy duty mechanical 
items as well aa smaller everyday goods 
such as cat parts, sewing machines and 
beds. Its stated alms m building the 
new laboratory are twofold i to im- 
prove the quality of its research and 
development, and, in the longer term, 
to help enhance the confidence, of 
other universities, companies and re- 
search Institutions to foster a new 
atmosphere of Anglo-Japanese indust- 
rial cooperation. 

The genesis of the Sussex laboratory 
suitably illustrates the benefits of 
creating* such an atmosphere. The 
company managed to develop infor- 
mal contacts with various members of 
the university's school of engineering 
and applied science. U then decided to 
rent some space on the campus to 


improve links, and finally made the 
decision to build its own centre, all 
within a few years. 

Sussex has concentrated on energy 
conservation in Its thermofluid mecha- 
nics research centre, which explains 
the immediate attraction of a campus 
site for the Japanese company. But 
Aisin Seiki has also for some time been 
looking for a centre to act as a base for 
its numerous operations in Britain and 
Europe, from which it can make and 
develop contacts with educational in- ■ 
solutions with the theme of technology 
transfer in mind. 

Thus, the exchange of technological 
know-how and the expansion of mar- 
kets go hand-in-hand, a point which 
universities would do well to note. 
Aisin Seiki also takes a more philo- 
sophical, and characteristically 
Japanese, approach to the matter. 

The development of new products 
and technolopes, it explains, is part of 
Us "Cosmos" plan, which the company 
spells out in its summary of intentions 
which was prepared for the press for 
the Sussex opening. 

"The cosmos means the universe 
considered as an ordered and harmo- 
nic system. As the cosmos unfolds 
infinitely , Aisin Seiki will challenge, in 
order, the infinite possibility of re- 
search and development. Thus, the 
‘Cosmos’ plan has been named as an 
analogy to the cosmos. 

"This plan has been carried on by 
collaborating with superior brains of 
the world to overcome the limitations 
of research and development created 
by a single company or race. Difficult 
to imagine this kind of treatise from 
the superior brains at British Ley land. 

Technology Is, of course, the key to 
the new dawn of Anglo-Japanese co- 
operation. Of the many Britons taking 
advantage of scholarship arid exchange 


schemes to travel to Japan, a number 
have the ambitions to acquire special- 
ized technological skills which, added 
to what they already know, will give 
them the vital breakthrough towards 
producing the next generation of com- 
puter. 

This is a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon. There is a limited history of 
Japanese studies in British universi- 
ties, with Oxford, Cambridge, London 
and Sheffield offering undergraduate 
courses in the language. On a slightly 
different note, there is also the centre 
For the study for contemporary Japan 
at Essex University, which recently 
held an international symposium on 
Japan which was attended by the 
under-secretary of state for education, 
Peter Brooke. 

The School of Oriental and African 
Studies In London is from September 
bringing a number of Japanese stu- 
dents to Britain to take full-time 
courses at the university, and other 
courses such as the English teaching 
recruitment programme for British 
graduates are flourishing. 

Features which attract Britons to 
Japan centre round the employment 
opportunities, and the country's still- 
excellent image on most business mat- 
ters. Of the many applications re- 
ceived by the Japanese Embassy in 
London for travel schemes, however, 
there is also a particular Interest in the 
country's educational system. 

Add all this to the established Brit- 
ish regard for the arts, and relations 
between the two countries do indeed 
seem to be Improving. The new 
climate was noted by Sir Hugh in his 
speech at the opening of the Sussex 
laboratory, In which he stressed the 


T.H.E.S. Reprint Service 

’Information Technology' 

Two eight-page special reports have been published in the 
THES this year. 

The first report published on March 22, includes the following 
articles: 

The changing role of academic databanks; applying computer 
power to literary analysis; the use of educational video in busi- 
ness studies; the efficacy of the Alvey programme; computer 
modelling of weather and climatic change; manpower shortages 
at technician level. 

The second report published on June 28, Includes the following 
articles: 

Legal databases; how UNIX has established a cult following in 
the academic world; computer assisted language learning; the 
advantages of meetings by telephone; future prospects for 
computer assisted learning In chemistry; computer speech 
processing. 

Copies are available at' 80p each or £1 .20 for both (including 
postage within the U.K.). Please Make your cheques/postal 
orders payable to Times Newspapers Ltd and send to: 

Francis Goddard, The Tlme8 Higher Education Supple- 
ment, Priory House, St. John's Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 


improving economic relations between 
the countries, and the need to ex- 
change know-how. 

It is still premature to say whether 
the new links can add up to a long- 
lasting and permanent relationship but 
at present at least, the interests of 
British universities and Japanese com- 
panies seem to point in the same 
direction. 


“We have to generate a new feeling 
about Japan” says Dr Stuart Plcken, 
director of Stirling University's Centre 
for Japanese Studies. "We need to get 
a generation of people growing up who 
don't have any hang-ups about Japan 
and the Japanese, who don’t sec them, 
as many of our parents would, as some 
sort of alien being with a dubious 
record." 

Dr Pickcn’s views are based on 
pragmatism rather than simply a desire 
for international bonhomie. Britain's 
industrial future, he believes, will 
depend on its relations with Japan, 
now world leader in many areas of 
industrial research and development, 
as well as in practical terms. 

“If a Japanese company wants to 
build a factory here, it s a great 
disadvantage it they find the local 
people have got some sort of hostility 
towards them. And it should be part of 
our national industrial strategy to get 
people to work in research and de- 
velopment in Japan.” 

Britain’s complex about Japan, 
which Dr Picken suspects exists even at 
government level, can only be broken 
down by removing the sense of aliena- 
tion about things Japanese, and this is 
the aim underlying all of Stirling’s 
work. 

The centre, founded five years ago is 
unique. Dr Picken believes, in having 
developed three areas, all of which it 
considets equally important: academic 
work, extramural outreach, and con- 
sultancy. 

The consultancy side, at the most 
basic level, offers translation services, 
enhanced by the gift last month from 
Canon UK of a microcomputer which 
indudes a Japanese word processor, 
the first of its kind in Scotland. 

But the centre is also building up n 
reputation as a source of background 
information on Japan which can be 
used both by business and govern- 
ment. During the past two years, it has 
developed a massive databank on 
Japanese industry, particularly in the 
electronics field. “My only regret is 
that the exertise we’ve got is not widely 
enough used," says Dr Picken. 

That is not to say the centre has 
attracted no interest. It runs a success- 
ful annual series of business confer- 
ences, for example, looking at how 
Japanese business methods contribute 
to high productivity and harmonious 
industrial relations. 

One major initiative, now in its 
second year, is “Assignment Japan”, 
an orientation programme intended 
primarily for executives and their fami- 
lies going abroad. It consists of two 
days at Stirling, giving a basic introduc- 
tion to doing business in Japan, fol- 
lowed by two days at Japan’s most 
ancient Shinto sbnne, with talks from 
senior Japanese business people and 
British expatriates. 

Dr Picken has. the advantage of 
' being able to supervise both senunais: 
he spends six months of every year in 


Tokyo as professor of ethics and 
oriental thought at the International 
Christian University, where he has 
been since 1972. 

Stirling’s courses not only help busi- 
ness people cope with the unexpected, 
but also warn that the apparently 
familiar may have completely different 
roots. Japanese business cards, for 
example, are directly based on the 
Samurai banners of 500 years ago, 
through which warriors announced 
their name and their rank. 

Stirling has this session appointed a> 
full time language teacher, Mss Setsu- 
ko Wakabayashi, with £60,000 funding 
from a Scottish and Japanese financial 
consortium which includes the 
Clydesdale and Fuji banks and 
Yamaichi International. 4 

But although she will be teaching an 
undergraduate course in Japanese, Dr 
Picken has no ambition to see Stirling 
turn out scores of language graduates. 
A graduate in pure Japanese is of 
limited value, nc says. Language 
courses should be there to give weimt 
to the Japanese element in atEer 
subjects, such as business studies, 
sociology, politics, religious studies, 
history and fine art. 

The centre’s ethos means its ex- 
tramural work is not solely mode upof 
traditional language and culture 
courses aimed at adults, but is also 
intended for schoolchildren. Stirling 
already works with primary school- 
teachers in Lothian and Strathclyde 
regions to spark off interest in Japan 
with ethnographic kits showing every- 
day Japanese items. 

The centre also plans to attract 
adolescents through the martial aits,io 
particular kendo, Japanese sword 
fencing, and aikido. “The 'do' ending 
means 'way, philosophy or, and what 
wc want to do is Introduce young 
people to the way of thinking behind 
them. We want to show this isn't a 
macho thing, this Is an art.” 

Miss Woknbayishl, as well as 
teaching Japanese within the universi- 
ty, will be carrying out a research 
project on the feasibility of teaching 
Japanese in Scottish schools. The cen- 
tre hopes to launch a pilot scheme next 
year tor sixth-year pupils. 

One Japanese trend, however, 
which Dr Picken would not welcome is 
the shift of research and development 
from the universities into commerce. 

"The universities in Japan face* 
very questionable future as research 
institutions. In 1955. there were 80 , 0 w 
or 90,000 researchers, of whom 70,000 
were academics. The figure last year 
was 400,000, with 75,000 of them 
academics. There’s no way a university 
can match the research budget or 
somewhere like Hitachi.” 

“I think universities do put the brake 
on social irresponsibility.” says IX 
Picken. “We have to blend the practic- 
al with the theoretical, and come up 
with something of academic substance 
which has proven applicability.” 



Sir Julian 
Toshio Yamazakl, the Japanese „ 
oAiJfapan hetdrat the University 
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tennis irrelevant. We are talking of 
information, whatever the medium. 

This sentiment was echoed by Sir Peter 
Svinnerton-Dyer , chairman of the 
University Grants Committee - speak- 
mo in hu role as chairman of the 
Bnijsh Library's committee on re- 
search and development. 

Librarians must cease to be dragons 
hoarding documents as if they were 
lewels, tie said. Instead they should 
Seal in “gobbets of information’ . A 
county librarian told the same confer- 
ence in Bournemouth: "The new tech- 
nology can widen the use of in forma- 
tion and ideas and provide for orga- 
nization and access. This docs not 
mean the end of libraries, but the 
continuing evolution of libraries that 
as far as we know began with clay 
tablets and scrolls. The librarian’s task 
is to demonstrate the living function of 
iheculture as represented by the book, 
the video, the record, the program and 
the database." 

Hie message to librarians and others 
fatheinforthation industry appears to 
be; adapt or die. There. should be 
greater flexibility about how to store 
tsd how to transmit information. De- 
spite this, many powerful, if reaction- 
ary voices in Bournemouth argued that 
any number of megabytes or gigabytes 
would never replace the time-hon- 
oured tomes of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
feflllfCfl. 

All these issues arc in the minds of 
representatives of the working party 
let up by the National Advisory Body 
and the UGC to make recommenda- 
tions on the future of the country’s 17 
library Bnd information science 
schools. The working party will report 


s Abstracts versus the concrete 

22 Will information technology mean the end of libraries as we know them? 
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next summer on the extent to which 
these schools are keeping up with 
changes in the profession, and may 
suggest ways in which they should 
change their courses. 

The information experts who say 
that libraries are for the first time 
threatened with possible extinction, 
argue that the latest information tech- 
nology cannot be compared to any 
previous technological advances. 
Those who insist that libraries will 
survive point to precedent. 

Dr Fred Ratcltffe, Cambridge Uni- 
versity librarian, believes that, histor- 
ically, technological advances have 
always benefitedlibrarics and he does 
not see why the latest electronic equip- 
ment should be any different: ‘It is 


ment should be any different: ‘Tt is 
likely that the new electronic tools will 
also promote libraries," he said: "In 
fact their use for house-keeping and 
information retrieval purposes has vis- 
ibly improved services, not displaced 

them." . ... , 

New technology is not likely to 
elbow the last books off the shelves, he 
maintains, for the same reasons that 
"yesterday's technology” - the micro- 
form — failed to do so. nc says: “There 


is no evidence to suggest that book, 
production is going to tall, rather the 
reverse. The hypothesis is all too 
reminiscent of the confident predic- 
tions of some 30 to 40 years ago when 
microforms began to make their pre- 
sence felt, that the book as we knew it 
was about to be superseded. 

He points out that despite these 
forecasts, microform never ‘became a 
substitute for a potential, publishable 
book”. Because book production is 
increasing, he argues that there will 


extent to which always be a place for libraries. Both he 
:eping up with and Sir Peter fSwinnerton-Dyer) be- 
ssion, and may lieve that new technology may assist 
ch they should librarians in controlling the 
approaching information explosion. It 
xperts who say is an explosion which is reverberating 

• the first time more noticeably in science, than in the 

,ible extinction, humanities libraries, and is further 

iformation tech- extenuating the gulf between these 

impared to any disciplines. 

ical advances. It is pnmanly in the sciences that 
at libraries will information dates quickly, and thcre- 
•dent fore it is not always necessary to keep 

Cambridge Uni- records of the processes by which new 
;ves that, histor- discoveries were reached. According 
advances have to Sir Peter this Is an argument for 
rics and he does filleting documents foT their essential 
ilectronic equip- pieces of information and discarding 
different: ,7 lt is the remainder, 
ctronic tools will Sir Peter and Dr Ratcliffe are both 

s," he said: “In keen advocators of the abstracting 
use-keeping and journal, which saves libraries from 
purposes has vis- having io store entire documents, 
s, not displaced They both warn that there has been a 

massive proliferation of the number of 
s not likely to articles appearing in foil in learned 

ff the shelves, he scientific journals. Sir Peter sums up 

me reasons that the phenomenon, from his own exnen- 

av” - the micro- ence as a mathemalicmn: When 1 was 
Tie says: “There young 1 looked up at the imposing 
geest that book, facade of the university library and 
flail, rather the thought the book I want Is there if only 


tnougnt tnc book i want is mere u oniy 
1 could understand the catalogue. Now 
I think the information I want is there 
if only I knew which volume it was In. 

He says that information should be 
organized in such a way that it is easily 
accessible, otherwise, for practical 

S oses, it is lost. As an argument for 
og down on the number of scien- 
tific articles, Sir Peter and Dr Ratcliffe 

8 oint to how infrequently many of 
mm arc referred to. Dr Ratcliffe sain: 


“My favourite quotation from the 
science citation was that 50 pereem of 
articles were never cited at all and of 
the remaining 50 per cent, approx- 
imately 91) per cent were cited once - 
by the author referring to his previous 
article." 

Yet, despite this, the Cambridge 
University library takes 40,000 jour- 
nals. Predictably, Sir PefeT and Dr 
Ratcliffe differ in whom i they blame lor 
the mountain of scientific papers cur- 
rently stored in libraries. While Sir 
Peter accuses librarians of not being 
sufficiently selective in the material 
they keep, Dr Ratcliffe hits out at 
“information producers” - that is au- 
thors - for deluging libraries with their 
output. 

In a comment mnde at the Bourne- 
mouth conference and aimed at Sir 
Peter, Dr Ratcliffe said: "As for 
accumulated treasures. If you want to 
cause divisions in the academic ranks, 
invite the staff to advise you on books 
to withdraw or pul into store. It is 
never their books which are redun- 
dant. Nor, as I recall arc mathemati- 
cians immune to this." 

Dr Ratcliffe is confident that in- 
formation technology does not 
threaten libraries, but less certain what 
impact it will have on librarians: 
"There is a growing tendency to jetti- 
son the title of librarian in Favour of 
some such circumlocution as chief 
executive, Information resource!, co- 
ordinator, director general, informa- 
tion officer.” He is afraid that tWs 
trend is downgrading the status of the 
second oldest service profession . 

He predicts that librarians may lose 
their role of middle man when in- 


formation technology takes over lib- 
raries. But what new functions they 
will have when much of their routine 
work is done by computers is unclear. 
Mr John Smith, Derbyshire county 
librarian, believes: "The library will 
not only become a place where the 
resources can be accessed and bor- 
rowed , but a place where a community 
will look for training, access and 
understanding of the role information 
can play in society. The librarian must 
became an entrepreneur for informa- 
tion and ideas in a democracy." 

With an increasing diversity of in- 
formation media, librarians may have 
an increasingly sophisticated and re- 
sponsible role. Many believe that 
librarians will be able to ensure that 
the principle of freedom of informa- 
tion is protected, if it becomes 
threatened by political and economic 
interests. , , 

Mr Chris Price, assistant director of 
the Polytechnicof the South Bank, and 
a former chairman of the House of 
Commons Select Committee on 
Education, Science and the Arts — 
which produced a report on the elec- 
tronic storage and retrieval of informa- 
tion in the British Library Service - 
told librarians: "As information pro- 
fessionals, you do not have an immedi- 
ate vested interest in either the sup- 
pression or the distortion of informa- 
tion, you have madaged hitherto to 
keep at arms length from political 
controversy." 

But he predicted: “1 suspect you will 
not continue to do so for ever. He 
warned that there was now a nsk that 
information would be treated “hs a 
commodity like Coca Cola or corn 
flakes”, and suggested that laws should 
be Introduced to safeguard the public’s 
right to access of information. ‘You 
need a professional ethic - the equiva- 
lent of a Hippocratic oath for informa- 
tion officers," he told the conference. 

Adriana Caudrey 


Those who can’t, preach 


Industry’s belief in the increasing worth of arts 

degrees was evident at aconference held last week in Scotland. 


As academics gathered for a meeting organized 
by the Standing Conference of Arts and Social 
Sciences In Universities, Mr Peter Brooke, 
under-secretary of state for education, ex- 
plained to The THES that government policy 
wu being misunderstood. 

British industry compared badly with Us 
competitors in the number of managers with a 
background in science, engineering and tech- 
nology, he said, and this could not be remedied 
without Increasing the supply of able graduates 
in these disciplines. “All sorts of adverse signals 
we then absorbed by the arts, social science and 
humanities communities which perhaps 
shouldn't have been absorbed." 

Academics believed that the slant of the 
towt Green Paper on higher education a nd the 
Univettity Grants Committee's Inquiries, set 
•gslnst a background of heavy cuts, meant that 
oris and soda! sciences were out of favour with 
BJjernmenL 

But Dr Rod Lyail, chairman of SCASSU s 
sle *ring committee, countered: “Just because 
yoa’re paranoid doesn't mean they're not out to 
getyou." 

The conference at Dundee University, eoti- 
Ued The Arts Graduate in Society, was an 
obvious attempt to challenge perceived govero- 
thinking by focusing directly on the 
contribution arts graduates made to Industry 
wd commerce. 

It would be wrong to limit the importance of 
yts disciplines to the vocationally relevant, 
**nied Dr Lyail, but by placing too light an 
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spoke at the conference - as far as preaching 
2as concerned, they seemed well on the way to 

C0 ThemOTt striking point to emerge from the 





to direct resources elsewhere. 

It wag important for staff not to be compla- 
however, and to listen to employers as well 
* 10 Pfeach tp them. 
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There should be some element of 
technology in arts courses. But students did not 
need a Ugh level of competence. Acquaintance 
with technology Is enough. You educate, we n 
train,” said bM Hughes. He Added that In any 
case this was a short-term concern until 
students come into higher education already 
familiar with microprocessors through their 

■ ^The sfrengtiwof the arte disciplines werethc 
fundamental qualities they had always been 
concerned to Inculcate, tne employers con- 
flrtnedMhe ability to be critical, to analyse 


articulate both in discussions and In writing, 
said Professor John Cannon, chairman of the 
UGC arts sub-committee. *But Avail rtlMi a 
hangover from the 1960s when sincerity was 
everything, and articulateness was glib and 
<rusrat "Lecturers ware also anxious not to 
^hstudents, and consequently tended not to 

b dhbolical,” 

commented Bill Hughes. “It’s not the same with 
STl don't Know if ft’s actual any 
fatterTntrt least they’re saying words. 

But be attacked academics for bring poor 
communicators. They had not got aerew 1 the 
message of the problems they faced, or of their 
contribution to society. There was a barrier 
between education and industry, with nsey 
Industrialists viewing academics as non-wealth 
producers and an excessive drain on resources, 
Industry had seen Itself go through drastic 
rationalization and therefore reacted badly 
when tertiary education appeared reluctant to 
>be 'hn^Iredim, change.’ - 


The reply from the academics was that they 
were keen to change with a changing world and 
to understand the needs of Industry, bnt that 
what they were being asked to do required 
resources. The skills arte graduates needed 
were developed in small groups and through 
Individual tuition, John Cannon said. "There Is 
one point we have to hammer home. The 
constant drain on resources is endangering 
these very qualities we are looking for hi arts 
graduates. It Is the development of individual 
students we are interested In, and I deny there 1 b 
any short cut to doing that. 

“If the secretary or state really believes in 
quality, he must understand you can’t get It on 
the cheap. We need less rhetoric in high places, 
and more resources.” 

And while the Green Paper urged less urgent 
subject specialization at school, and Industry 
sought graduates whose main quality was 


flexibility, the government was seen as under- 
mining its own policy through the cuts. Re- 
duced intakes meant such intense competition 
for places in higher education that pupils were 
rejecting a wider spread In order to gain higher 
quality passes. 

The executives, however, pointed out, lhat 
interviews played a key role m appointments, 
and the academics came under Are both from 
students and career advisers for not encourag- 
ing students to become Involved In outside 
activities. It was central to students’ future 
careers to be able to work in a group, and 
although virtually the only way to gain this 
experience was through university societies and 
student politics, lecturers saw their involve- 
ment as being at the expense of their academic 

""*■ Olga Wojtas 
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The “little-known phrases" which have 
done so much to brighten the corres- 
pondence columns of The Times 
throughout this dull summer have 
been culled almost exclusively from 
phrasc-lionks designed to assist the 
English traveller about to venture 
abroad. This leaves still untouched the 
rich crop of phrases waiting to be 
harvested in the array of phrase-books 
compiled for the edification of foreign 
travellers preparing to visit England. 
Such phrases will doubtless prove even 
less known but should prove at least as 
hilarious as those so far cited: to the 
whimsicality of their English counter- 
parts, their compilers regularly display 
a cavalier disregard for our vocabulary 
and syntax which borders on genius. 

By common consent, the classic of 
the genre is reckoned to be Pedro 
Carolina’s New Guide of the Conversa- 
tion in Portuguese ana English. Reg- 
ularly reissued under the title English 
as she Is spoke, this was first published 
in Paris in 1836, reprinted in 1853 and 
ambitiously recast in 1855 as a triling- 
ual dictionary in Portuguese, English 
and French. The author's preface 
conveys tbe fill) flavour of what is to 
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A phrasebook for 

M. Hugo’s holiday 

In the wake of the Little-known Phrases 
correspondence in The Times, ROBERT GIBSON 
offers some even less-known phrases and reflects 
on French views of the English. 

follow. His work, he explains, is “a mastered the section headed Woman 
choice of familiar dialogues, dean of objects (as well she might have done), 
gallidstits and despoiled phrases . . . he would have worked his way through 
We expect the little book (for the care the following list: “The busk”, “the 
what we wrote him, and for her sash”, "the comet”, "the pumps”, “the 
typographical correction) that may be paint or disguise", “the spindle”, “the 


follow. His work, he explains, is “a 
choice of familiar dialogues, dean of 
gallicisms and despoiled phrases . . . 
We expect the little book (for the care 
what we wrote him, and for her 
typographical correction) that may be 
worth the acceptation of the studious 
persons, and especially of the Youth, 
at which we dedicate him particu- 
larly.” 

Euglish hosts entertaining a gradu- 
ate from the school of Caroline must 
have listened with a wild surmise as he 
went through his paces. If he had 
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sash”, “the comet", “the pumps”, “the 
paint or disguise", “the spindle”, “the 
patches”, ,? the skate”; the section 
beaded Eating comprises “some block 
pudding”, “some sugar-plum”, "some 
wigs”, “a chitterling sausages”, “a 
dainty-dishes”, "a mutton shoulder”, 
“a little mine”, “hog fat”, "some 
marchpanes”, "an amulet”, “a slice, 
steak”, "vegetables boiled to a pap”. 
As P. G. Wodehouse said of another 
occasion: “1 inspected the imagina- 
tion: it boggled. 

It continues to boggle as one eaves- 
drops on each of Carolino's “forty- 
three dialogues adapted to the usual 
precisions of life”. One such “preci- 
sion” is entitled “For to ride a horse” 
and in it, the author touches parts that 
no other linguist has ever reached . Or , 
alternatively, vice versa. 

FOR TO RIDE A HORSE 
Here is a horse who have a bad 
looks. Give me another; I will 
not that. He not shall know to 
march, he is pursy, he is found- 
ered. Don't you are ashamed to 
give me a lade as like? he is 
undershad, he is with nails up; it 
want to lead to the farrier. 

Your pistols are its loads? 

No; i forgot to buy gun- 
powder and balls. Let us prick. 

Go us more fast never was I seen 
a so much bad beast: she will not 
nor to bring forward neither put 
back. 

Cara lino concludes his master-work 
with a selection of Proverbs and Idiot- 
isms of which the following are a fair 
sample: “Few, few the bird make her 
nest' 1 ; “Its are some blu stories"; 
‘Take the occasion for the hairs”; 
“The stone as roll not heap up not 
foBm”; “Of the hand to the mouth, one 
lose often the soup”; “To craunch the 
marmoset”. 

CaroUno is so easy a target that one 
feels raorepitythpn pleasure in picking 
Win oil. The same is not true of Abel 
Boyer, a Huguenot refugee who set- 
tled In. England in 1689 and became 
French tutor to the good and the great 
at the court of Queen Anne. In 1694, 
he published 77ie Compleat French 
Master which proved popular enough 
to go through 28 editions by 1797. His 
French seems sound enough but on 
occasions, his English reaches Caroli- 


with another Mans business Milks his 
Cow into a Sieve”. 

Professional language teachers have 
attached particular importance to the 
proverb not only because of its conver- 
sational value but because it was 
reckoned to be a distillation of a 
nation's wisdom. Mallarml devised a 
manual, Thimes anglais, which he 
claimed would demonstrate the princi- 
ples of English grammar and, at the 
same time, lay bare the soul of the 
English national character. His read- 
ers were offered a thousand English 
proverbs to translate and reflect upon. 
Some were of the common-or-garden 
variety like “A stitch in time saves 
nine”. Some were richer and stranger 
by far: “The Englishman weeps, the 
Irishman sleeps Out the Scotchman 
goes while he gets it”; “Who can shave 
an CBg7”; “Knit a dog a pair of 
breeches and my cat a cod-piece”; 
“You dance in a net and think nobody 
sees you”; “I am talkingof hay and you 
of horse beans”; “It is a base thing to 
tear a dead lion's beard off"; “Back 
with that leg"; “The higher the ape 
goes the more he shows his tall”. It 
would be no trivial pursuit either to 
work out which aspects of our national 
character these “proverbs” exemplify. 


being abandoned at Portland Bill ini 
snowstorm, in the course of which lx 
finds n blind orphan girl who is given 
the name Dea, Gwynplaine is adopted 
by a philosophical mountebank called 
Ursus who lives in the “Green Box",i 
caravan drawn around the countryside 
by a trained wolf called Homo. Be- 
cause Gwynplaine is so repellent, he 
attracts the attention of the decadent 
Duchess Josiane, one of James 111 
illegitimate daughters, who has one 
blue eye and one black one. Her 
attachment to Gwynplaine arouses the 
jealopsy of Lord David Dirry-Moh, 
her Caned, and the illegitimate heir to 
the Clancharlie earldom and Hunker- 
ville barony: he is an aristocratic 
playboy who belongs to every Hell- 
fire-type club in London ana takes 
delight in going round in working-das 
circles where he calls himself 'Ton- 
Jim-Jack”. Matters are brought to a 
head when the villain of the work, one 
Bnrkilplictlro, Official Receiver of Jet- 
sam nnd Opener of Sealed Bottles at 
the Admiralty, is handed a flask con- 
taining proof positive that Gwynplaine 
is the long-lost legitimate son of the 
late Lord Clancharlie. Qwynpliine 
takes his place in the House of Lords 
and delivers n maiden speech oaihe 
rights of the poor which is received 


These are merely samples of English rights or the poor which is _ received 
words and phrases which occur in with hysterical laughter. Rejected by 
French-produced language manuals his Duchess, for whom he promptly 
over the centuries. The odaity of the loses his attractions once he occomei 


over the centunes. The oddity ot the 
material and the regularity with which 
it recurs must surely have reinforced 
one of the two views the French have 
long since held of us. The more 
notorious of these is of i’Albion per- 
fide\ the English are simply not to be 
trusted, certainly not as enemies, 
which they were for centuries, and not 
very much as allies when (hey will fight 
to the last Frenchman and tnen, when 
danger threatens, can be relied upon to 
filer d I'anglaisejpt, os we say, to take 
French leave). Tne less well known but 
equally tenacious view is that the 
English nre very, very odd: to the 
stereotypes, hallowed by age, of the 
English milord or gentleman and the 


his Duchess, for whom he promptly 
loses his attractions once he aecotna 
socially accessible, Gwynplaine re- 
turns to his one true love, Dea, who, 
being blind, is the one person able to 
see bis true self. With Ursus, they ret 


rejoin her, throws himself into tne sea. 

Apart from its plot, the novel u 
chiefly memorable tor the many occa- 
sions where Hugo's over-ripe imagin- 
ation runs riot. Prominent among 
these is the figure of the dreadw 
Wapentake who stalks through UK 
novel whh hi's black sceptre like sock 
avenging angel. When he marches on 
with Gwynplaine just before the ks 
performance of their ever popular 
nlav. Ursus. who iust happens to pea 


eccentric English spinster, they have play, Ursus, who just happens toocs 

recently adaed the English lioli- virtuoso ventriloquist and bird-watb- 

daymaker who, no matter how high ler, tries to persuade Dea that u* 

the temperature, will still appear in his business as usual by imitating not oig 

sleeveless Fair Isle pullover, slightly the voice of the vanished hero buttw 

over-long shorts, open sandals and sounds of a wildly applauding crown, 

dark socks. 1 leave to others more For further light relief, one can recoffl- 

qualified than myself the thorny ques- mend the boxing match between tw 

tion of the retaUonshlp between such Irish champion Phelen-ghe-mMMtf 

stereotypes and sociological reality. and the Scottish champion Helmsgau- 
1 am prepared to risk the gen- In the first row of the audience is to re 

eralization that when an English found the Reverend Doctor Gum- 

character or situation is depicted in a draith of All Souls who calls for mure 

French work of fiction, it is nearly gin aU round. When the Scot draw 

always odd. Certainly it seems odd to first blood, the crowd first shou« 

the English reader: as for the French "Helmsgail has tapped his claret tig 

.reader, he wifi, as like as not, have had encourages him with the cry “buuRuu 

Jus orecanceDtions fnehion^H lifted from 


* it.iu.il ui imiun, u is nearly 
always odd. Certainly It seems odd to 
the English reader: as for the French 
.reader, he wifi, as like as not have had 

eels raorepity-thpn pleasure in picking , Jus preconceptions fashioned by the peepers^phrases probably lifted from 
true °. f TO # eccentrics to be found in Fierce Egan’s standard reference wort 

Boyer, a Huguenot t^igee who set- best-selling translations from English Boxiana (1818-1824). 

^ in. England in 1689 and became authors -such as Dickens and Lewis Justa light -hearted frolic, do I hj 
Ftanch tutor to the good and the great Carroll and amply confirmed In nove s vou sav? fiueo on holiday? Well, n* 
KlfSrr A T’ In j H aboul the EoM written by hS own g 
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mouths” and "Pay bon appetlt" as "1 (dpsy-ivne m arnri j w,,u 1,1 1,w ««-• 
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Boyer cannot resist the temptation to 
include “a Collection of the Best 
Proverbs”. Some Of the following must 
have had an Interesting effect on the 
average English listener: “Harm 
watch, harm catch”; “Between two 
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The geography of 
the ballot box 

Grassroots influences in voting behaviour, by R. J. Johnston 


Table 1. Occupation, housing tenure and vote, England 1983 (percentage) 


White-collar 

owner-occupier 

White-collar 

renter 

Blue-collar 

owner-occupier 

Blue-collar 

renter 


rvoaraphy was untl1 “fcently absent 
SKe study of British voting be- 
K^ AcWemic work was dom.n- 

Ild'S!. there was very little 
SerencT to place; in Crewe and 
S's major volume on the penod. 
gs of Dealignment . place got one 
bHcfmention only, with Britain div- 
E into just two ^‘regions , the north 
Sliding London) and the south 
1 Lack of attention to place relates 
ouflv to the data. Most surveys had no 
Ethan 2.000 respondents, nnd only 
r ver v coarse spatial division of the 
electorate was possible. Nevertheless, 
ihe Impression given - perhaps umn- 
tentionally - was that place is 
irrelevant to understanding voting in 
Britain. We have, it seems, a national 
oolldcal culture, built on socio-econo- 
blc (mainly occupational) class divi- 
moj but increasingly volatile as cur- 
rent issues and, to a lesser extent, 
personalities became more influential. 
These influences are national, learned 
through the mass media, and the 
responses are spatially invariant. 

Against this major trend, a tew 

f .. 1 Li.L1i.hlar) imiWt- 
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ler, for example, has argued (in his 
Sectoral Dynamics , 1977) that loca- 
tion is much more important than class 
position as an influence on voting, and 
Ids analysis of the 1983 general election 
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(in Parliamentary Affairs, 1984) sug- ' 
gested that whereas class polanzation 1 
may have declined at a national sesre, j 
by constituencies it had increased: 
national surveys are becoming less 
powerful tools for predicting the out- 
come of elections by constituency. 

Alongside him, John Curtice and 
MichaelSteed ( British Journal of Poli- 
tical Science, 1982) have identified 
increasing spatial polarization at both 
the inter-regional and the urban-rural 
scale; the regions of the north and the 
bis cities have become relatively more 
pro-Labour since 1955, while the 
southern regions and the smaller 
places have oecome more pro-Con- 
servative. This trend continued in 
1983, “sharpening even further the 
social-geographical : cleavage between 
Conservative nnd Labour (in Butler 
and Kavanagh, The British General 
Election of 1983, page 338). 

Miller, Curtice and Steed analysed 
constituency data, combining election 
results with those of the national 
census. These provide only general 
insights to spatial variations, and con- 
ventional statistical analyses cannot 
show to what extent the variations 
result from very different patterns of 
voting behaviour. 

During the last five years I have 
been involved, with Afan Hay and 
Peter Taylor, in the development of a 
mathematical procedure for estimat- 
ing what those pnttems probably are. 
This procedure (known as entropy- 
maximizing) combines national survey 
1 data with census and voting data at tne 
constituency scale to produce (max- 
imum likelihood) estimates of voting 
patterns in each constituency. 

P The use of this procedure is illus- 
trated In my recenfty-published 1 work 
(The Geography of English Pol Jjics, 
krtnm Uplmt on the T983 election. 


the census. The definitions of socio- 
economic class are constrained by the 
(not surprising) absence of Questions 
on, for example, parents' class and 
voting, union membership and so on, 
variables which (according to Richard 
Rose and other researchers at Strath- 
clyde) are as important as determi- 
nants of voting behaviour as current 
occupation and housing tenure. It 
could be, therefore, that the geogra- 
phy of class variations in voting illus- 
trated here is at least partly a product 
of the census definition of class. 

To explore this issue, only survey 
data provide the needed information, 
and most surveys are too small. Fortu- 
nately, the 1983 British Election Study 
was based on a large sample of 3,955 
voters, and some spatial analysis is 
possible. 

Table 3 illustrates the sorts of analy- 
sis that are now being conducted, at 
the start of what 1 hope will be a major 
research project. Respondents arc 
classified as working class on various 
combinations of five criteria. As will 
be seen, the propensity to vote Labour 
varied considerably within each defini- 
tion according to place of residence; in 
some regions, people were five times 
more likely to vote Labour than their 
contemporaries in others. 

The database provides incontestable 
evidence of the importance of geogra- 
phy to the study of voting behaviour in 
Britain. But data do not explain them- 
selves; they present us with a puzzle. 
Most of the explanations offered are 
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Conservative 

Labour 

Alliance 

Olher/ 

Abstainers 

49.9 

10.7 

20.7 

18.8 

29.5 

24.2 

18.7 

29.6 

31.1 

19.1 

208 

29.0 

14.4 

34.9 

15.2 

34.5 

the BBC/Gallup survey and deposited in toe ESRC Da 



Table 2. Variations in estimated voting, by constituency (percentage) 


A White collar owner-occupier 


Standard 4 , 

Mean Deviation Minimum Maximum 


Conservative 

Labour 

Alliance 

Other/Abstainers 

45.6 

13.5 

19.6 
21.4 

8.1 

7.1 

4.9 

4.6 

20 

1 

7 

13 

58 

34 

44 

44 

B. Blue-collar renters 





Conservative 

Labour 

Alliance 

Otoer/Abatalnera 

16.5 
29.8 

17.5 
36.2 

5.0 

12.1 

8.3 

5.7 

5 
. 4 

12 

22 

36 

57 

48 

63 


Table 3. Labour voting, bv region and type o! place, according to various 
definitions of working class (percentage) 


trated In my recenfly-pub ished l wore 
(The Geography of English Pol Jjics, 
Croom Helm) on the 1983 election. 
According to the BBC/Gallup survey 
conducted on election day, voting by 
occupation class and housing tenure 
was as shown in table 1 . But was It the 
same everywhere? . . 

Using the entropy-mminuzing pro- 
cedurefbest estimates of the voting in 
each constituency were pnduc^w 
that when the votes by occupation; 
housing tenure were summed they 
, 6 i outturn in table 
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that when the votes by occupation/ 
housing tenure were summed they 
matched the national oMem in table 
1, the election result In each com tit 
uency, and the census profile for each 
constituency. Table 2 shows some of 
the results, illustrating the wide range 
of voting patterns mat must nave 
SccunedT given what wo know abop 
the constituencies and the national 
pattern. The diagram further illus- 
trates this variation. ^ 

The range of variations iHu^Jted 
here has been shown in many ltoked 

applications. It gives unequjvMa 1 sup- 
nort to the arguments of Miller, uir 
jfe? and Steed regaling Ae 'mport- 
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Most of the explanations oiterea are 
based on simplistic views of altitude 
formation and change. j 

Miller promotes the neighbourhood 
effect hypothesis. He identifies two 
core classes, the controllers and the 
anti-controllers; the former (the man- 
agerial class) are strongly prp-Qm- 
servative and the latter (unionized 
manual workers) strongly pro-Labour. 
These two groups are more set in their 
political attitudes than others, and act 
as the catalysts for voting decisions. 
Thus, he argues, the greater the pro- 
portion of controllers in an area, the 
more they arc able to Influence other*, 
and the greater the Conservative vote 
there, among all groups; the same 
holds for anti-controllers and the 
Labour vote. , , . _ . 

Miller’s hypothesis is in part consis- 
tent with the data, and my own 

analyses of tho maximum-likelihood 
estimates for 1983 show, for example, 
more working-class people in a constit- 
uency voting Conservative as the prop- 
ortion of middle-class voters in- 
creased. But the fit Is only partial. 
More importantly, the pmcesses m-- 
volved are hard to accept. Are political 
attitudes something that youojjj 
through contact with your neighbours, 
like measles? Is this rather mechanistic 
Slew of society, one which pays very 
little attention to the activities of the 
political parties themselves, really a 
wild portrayal of how people decide 

-- 

based not on mechanistic, univeraalis- 
tic models that can be represented l^r 
equations but on studies of political 
socialization in places. The format for 
such studies was set id one of the 
classics of electoral geography- Andre 
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63 
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43 
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10 

19 
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47 

44 

47 
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47 

66 

61 

84 

62 • 

74 

77 

53 

81 

60 

62 

74 

74 

56 

62 

63 

27 

31 

36 

48 

47 

55 


* key to definitions 

A-respondent's parents were working daaa and voted Labour; respondent has 

B -'m^pIusH fondant self-assigned to woridng class 
C - sb A, plus respondent lives n cound 
D — B 9 B, plus respondent lives In council house 

Data taken from the British Election Study, 19B3, which hasbaen deposited In the 
ESRC Data Archive. . 



argued (International Journal of Urban 
and Regional Research, 1984), Plaid 
Cymru has sought to mobilize voters in 
a similar way. Its successes like those 
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activists have been able to develop a 
local electoral base. 

On a wider scale, the Liberal Party 
has developed an electoral base in a 
variety of places recently (Leeds West 
and Yeovil, Liverpool Mossley H1U 


SSSwa sarin- 

"^But how are those milieux created? 
The crucial actors are the local poUHjri 
*rties They mobilize the electorate 
Fiffoe* context of the local economfo 


structure, and patterns W ^ 
nance in an area are established. 1 nis 
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Zd working-class electorate of the 


cess through local government. Its 
Alliance partner, the SDP, has been 
less active in this way, preferring to 
build support nationally via the mass 
media. This ls undoubtedly why Liber- 
al candidates did better on average in 
1983, and also why liberal showed 
more gains than SDP in the 1985 
county council elections. 

Similar places are likely to experi- 
ence similar patterns of political mobi- 
lization, hence the apparent validity of 
Miller’s hypothesis. But not neasssan- 
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unions, - , . 

ised working-class electorate of the 
valleys, establishing a century-long 

political hegemony. f . 

Mn the rural areas, however, the 
liberal P art y provided the radical 
b£ within a social imictiin; where 
the main antagonism wa6 between 
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ly so. Labour is not equally strong 10 all 
industrial towns anti cities - contrast 
Birmingham with Sheffield , for exam- 
ple. And this was never more clearly 
demonstrated than during the NUM 
strike, for the “conservatism of Not- 
tinghamshire was no recent phe- 
nomenon; as Robert Waller shows (to 
The Dukerles Transformed, 1984) it 
stems from the trade union structure 
established there early this century, 
and it is reflected in the 1983 success of 
the Conservative, candidate, in. the. 
Sherwood constituency, one ofthe top 


Five in die country in mining employ- 
ment. . , . 

Undoubtedly we have a national 
political culture, with parties seeking 
to attract either the support of particu- 
lar groups wherever they live (Con- 
servative and Labour) or the support 
of aU groups (Liberal and SDP). out 
this national political culture interacts 
with a complex mosaic of local cul- 
tures, created by the parties, the 
unions and other politico actors and 
producing the milieux within which 
people learn their political values and 
live their daily fives. 

The" strength of local political cul- 
tures produces long-term continuity in 
voting behaviour, as I have demons- 
trated for Britain (in E/«loral Studies, 
1983). It is changed when parties 
“invade" each others turf and begin to 
build a local organization (Hillnead. 
for example). It changes, too, as local 
economic structures alter. Doreen 
Massey (in Spatial Divisions of 
Labour, 1984) illustrates this; the new 
geography of employment is eroding 
tneXaooui heartlands and creating 
jobs where unions are weak and the 
Labour tradition slight - hence the 
polarization noted by Miller, Curtice 
and Steed. 

Places matter, at least at the sub- 
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national level. Despite the apparently 
all-pervasive mass media we don t 
have a uniform political culture. By 
ignoring geography we lose contact 
with people's roots and the main- 
springs of their ideas. 

The author is professor of geography in 

the University of Sheffield. 
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Bernard ^ ) 

Crick 

The perils and pleasures of 
proof-reading 


1 have just seen an advertisement hy 
The New Statesman in The Guardian 
fan especially dangerous conihinniinn) 
featuring an article on Northern 
Ireland by Bernard Oinck. Tliis has 
reopened niy wounds about the “Lord 
Sow" error in this column. My fear was 
that when one tries loo hard in |>c a 
wee bit less predictable than the essen- 
tial parts of a journal, then even 
scholarly renders may not recognize a 
“typo 1 ' when they see one, but assume 
indecent ussault. Small wonder a lucky 
colonel once collected heavily from 11 
Surrey newspaper far being described 
as “a bottic-scarrcd veteran”. Since 
there is no denying that Lord Snow was 
rather large and had very little neck, 
the perception of simple human error 
might seem less plausible than an 
hypothesis of sabotage somewhere 
down the long, thin grey line of 
diminishing responsibility which is 
modem printing. 


own proofs. Now they all blame the 
Post Office. 

American editors notoriously em- 
ploy over-educated and frustrated 
graduates to rewrite but everything, 
without so much as a “by your leave . 
Unless the author is very brutal, they 
level down standards remorselessly 
until every style hecomes the same. 
They claim that they often have to deal 
with manuscripts by authors who can- 
not write. Perhaps; but they cannot 
discriminate. 1 was once asked to write 
a history of American political 
thought. My specimen chapter was the 
most promising thing, they said, since 
Genesis', but “that awkward man our 
sales manager advises that for such a 
book to succeed in the college market, 
there must be an American collabor- 
ator". I readily agreed, on condition 
that the distinguished Quisling took 2 
per cent and contracted neither to 
write anything nor to communicate 
with me in any way - I suggested 
several famously avaricious and 
reasonably senile great names; or else 
that they used an invented name. I 


in March this year, we initialed iht 
|'«7/KK |<l nulling round for pui’l'c 
wclnr higher cJucHlitin. with .1 fairly 
Icim 1 hy letter m sill the authorities and 
colleges concerned. Wc have since 
held a series of regional discussion 
meetings; and taken two farther 
opportunities lu write m colleges (in 
„nc case, only to Umw providing initial 
teacher training) about the planning 
process. We have asked for returns to 
reach us not later than the end ot 
November. The beginning of the au- 
tumn term is therefore an opportune 
moment to review the present state ot 
the planning process as seen from 
Metropolis House. 

The November returns are, of 
course, only the first of the three 
phases in our planning exercise. In this 
phase, institutions (by which we mean, 
of course, both local authority and 
voluntary colleges, together with their 
local education authorities and gov- 
eming/providing bodies) are asked to 
declare their prcfeences in response to 
a centrally declared strategic freame- 
work; in the second phase the. re- 
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Unfair helpings? 

A framework, not 
a straightjacket 


work; in the second phase the re- J n response tO Peter 
soonses are used as one input in y nJftlTf’c cpii'pc nf 
determining provisional Secrelanat iS.nigIiC S Senes Ol 

proposals for each institution on which orfipjpc last mOllth 
further consultation then takes place; arUUCb Idbl ““'ll ill 

and in the third final phase, the John BeVflll End 
committee determines our advice to j i* \l/n<rnpr 
the Secretary of State on institutional l_CbllC vv agiibi 
allocations, taking into account the Hicpncc fhe next DhaJ 


I slili shudder to recall (he far worse 
thing that became of my name when 
“ooer Hazel", the Methodist Beauty 
Queen of Sheffield, was mentally pre- 
paring for her nuptial flight. The 
signing of the letters at the end of the 
day had become a ritual she enjoyed. 
She stood behind me at my desk while 1 
signed, quietly triumphant wheu (here 
were no mistakes, professionally 
attentive when 1 tried to keep my end 
up by finding saute pedantic niggle 
somewhere. She would not let me sign 
them In the office. Perhaps she did not 
want to be corrected in front of "No 2” 
or perhaps she liked imposing the new 
knowledge on No 2 herself, {indulged 
her in this private ceremony because l 
so often disappointed her expectations 
of what a professor should be. But 
though eagle-eyed she did not notice 
that hideous and recurrent Freudian 
slip; and I could find no kindly un- 
embarrassing way of pointing it out to 
her whatever. 


responses to the provisional proposals. 

fhe tbree-siagc process is not new. 
Il mirrors that adopted for 1984/85, 
and there is a little controversy over 
the processes of the final two phases, it 
being a normal part of our usual 
approach for institutions to be con- 
sumed about specific proposals con- 
cerning them before decisions are 
taken. Where there is doubt, and from 
recent evidence both confusion and 
misunderstanding, it relates to the 
purposes of the first phase. 

It would be technically possible to 
conduct a planning exercise without 
the first phase, so that the first occa- 
sion on which institutions would be 
involved would be their receipt of the 
Secretariat's provisional proposals. In 
the 1987/88 exercise, this will occur 
next April. Such an approach has its 
attractions. In particular, institutions 


murk nlauiiblc suanestions Thev mc exercise, urn mu wui 

SjJjzSL SI pSnle often think next April. Such an a PP roach has lts 

,he tind of “J 

money involved 1 wasn r. internal processes of debate until they 

receive specific proposals. They have 
only to react - not to propose. And 


I had to end the ceremony so that I 
could get to work like a skilled faux- 
monnayeur, only using Tipp-Bx or 
Snopaque, when she had gone. She 
was upset and impatient. She knew it 
all deponded on her to keep me 
efficient. The assistant bursar may 
jiave only let her go so as to stop me 
pretending not to nave received time- 
wnstlng circulars. (Perhaps like one of 
those secretaries in Bonn, she was 
really working for the other side). 


professionally T* 1 ? last ?° > ca ™ have witnessed a 
keeomvend growing epistemological rapture be- 
SX ttveen what is written and what is 

SlSjjE P^ted, It Isn’t just the daily strain of 
ips she did not jyhlR to read The Guardian intellig- 
roiitof “No 2" bly. * n whatever part of the country 
muno thu new one lives one is told that what one sees 
.-if 1 indulged is a “totally unproofed first edition”, 
innv hwnnfp l Perhaps in Collngdale one might find, 

*r expectations ^ke in Plato's heaven, perfect copies 
muldbe But of 8°°^ old Grundiad. But the days 
didnol notice Times could Jeer are long 

Tent Freudian M ™ to Keith, 

no kindly un- D “ring my adulthood standards, cer- 
) in ting it out to of printing and proof-reading, 

" have steadily declined. 

„ ( L n( T Of the first two books 1 ever proof- 

a akSled faux- rcad > one WM m V 0Wn thesis > P ub ‘ 
Ushed by an old fashioned social 

Sad J2»i She science publisher; and the other was an 

historical reference work. Armed with 
“tat”! a green pamphlet of correcting sym- 

nt bursar* may 1 Muld flnd DVCn then on 

! as to ston me thesis P 100 ^ ox four literals or 

. received Smc- B P "? "" j j j ff “ "K2! 

ui,_ _r “improvements — and no one then 

fc she wK KC ™ d 10 mind - galley aeon 

nthnV IwrI looked like a tombstone struck by 

other stele). shrapnel. V oiy satisfying and it felt like 

work. The university press book was so 
well printed, however, that the proofs 
were a nightmare. Even with six or 
seven typefaces on a pace, sub-sub- 


there would also be less form filling. 

The possibility of undertaking the 
exercise without the first phase was 
considered, but rejected. It would 
result in an excessively centralized and 
top down planning process with the 
strategy determined without an institu- 
tional input. Consultation with Institu- 
tions would take place only when the 
scope for change was already heavily- v 
constrained. 

" lA-v-l 

So we have rc- 
tamed the first 
phase, and its pur- 
^ pose is clear - to 

ill V obtain information 

y ' . \ on institutional 

~ f >ll~ V , ' strategies and de- 

velopmental prefer- 
ences in the light of the constraints 
which seem reasonably likely to oper- 
. ate. Such information is important and 
helpful In three ways. First, it consti- 
tutes an institutional framework for all 


“Please sign 'em now and I'll post 
’em from centre on my way homo.” 
“No, sorry; not now; l r m busy think- 
ing. I’ll post them myself. I'm eating at 
the 'Hen and Clicks'. It's almost next 
door to the Post Office.” “It's half-a- 
mile; you’ll never know Sheffield, will 
you, Prof? Beside, aren't you having 
dinner with the Walklands tonight?” 
“Well, I*m having a bite first. Now, 
please, please, or the thought will be 
sane.'’ One has to be cruel to be kind. 
She'd have never survived the shock. 

When 1 was a young man there 
wasn't a newspaper or n weekly that 
didn't send one a proof. Now nobody 
does. Well, perhaps the FLA does, but 
I've quarrelled with (hem so Long ago 
that I've forgotten what it was all 
about. J .used to say that 1 would write 
anywhere, so long as I could read my 


heads and real footnotes, there were so v“ mc T: n “. WK ‘* in 
few errors that offer eight or nine paras (P r . exceptionally, 
without a blot, I concluded, unlike E?“L-J US ’ SIM 
Shakespeare, that I must have fallen S,!, *1 

asleep. It was j ust like reading a siring Rr? 15, j 8 

of deliberately safe, similar and there- *2“?“ Cjf J 

fore boring Lower Two scripts. I rr>or<cy (the pool 
seemed to have done nothing and available in the pla 

could remember nothing, so {.would second is the broad 
start back all over again and sfill (as towards which we 1 
with such scripts) find nothing. htoye. 

1 As to the first, th 

However, twp years ago I did a text, the March letter : 
with a long introduction , for that same indicative figure pi 
famous academic press. Admittedly for 1987/88 now hr 
my copy came to them late and so it more than 2.3 pc 
went to the typesetter, after their revenue resources 
copy-editor hnd spent two dRys with question for us w 
me, In a heavily corrected state and numbers should b 
without being retyped, since we were match the cut in n 
all eager to get it out in 1984. But there q still further redv 
were 12 typographical errors of an of resource, could 
obvious kind In the published book. In the light of tl 
Extrapolate this tendency to other 25 per cent in tl 
publishing hoiisesl between 1980 and 


tutes an institutional framework for all 
that follows, taking effective account 
of the size and nature of each of a 
widely disparate family of colleges as 

g crceived by each of those colleges. 

econd, in an aggregated form It can 
be used as a commentary on the 
strategic framework initially declared. 
And third (though by no means least 
important) we can uh* it when we are 
formulating our provisional proposals 
for each Institution. 

It is implicit in such an approach that 
Institutions must be offered •• a 
frameworth within which to respond 
(or, exceptionally, against . which to 
protmt). For us, such a framework has 
two, sometimes conflicting, starling 
points. The first is the best assessment 
thBt can be made of the total sum of 
money (the ''pool") that is likely to be 
available in the planning year, and the 
second is the broad shape of the sector 
towards which we might wish .tq try to 
move. 1 

As to the first, the figures Qftderiying 
the March letter are still valid - the 
indicative figure provided by the DES 
for 1987/88 now implies a reduction of 
more than 2.3 per cent in the real, 
revenue resources available. The first 
question for us waB whether student 
numbers should be planned to fall to 
match the cut in resources, or whether 
4 still further reduction in the net unit 
of resource, could be accepted. 

In the light of the reduction of some 
25 . per cent in the unit, of resource 
between 1980 and 1984, and the strong 


John Bevan and 
Leslie Wagner 
discuss the next phase 
of the National 
Advisory Body’s 
planning exercise 


statements in our strategy advice 10 the 
Secretary of State, for which (outside 
Government) there has been near 
unanimous approval, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Committee came to the 
view that planning must be started on 
the basis that any reduction in funding 
in the sector as a whole must he 
matched by a fall in numbers. 

To claim that this betrays an obses- 
sion with university values, as has been 
argued, is to add insult to the injury 
many in the public sector feel when 
they study the results of the intersec- 
toral costs comparisons exercise. 

There are also two further years of 
inflation to allow for. We have already 
had to alert our members to the fact 
that for every unit by which inflation 
exceeds the Treasury's figures, we 
should logically reduce access by a 
further 2,500 full-time equivalents, it 
must be stressed, however, that even if 
the present financial indicators do not 
change, the reduction will not be 
applied evenly across the board to each 
institution. 

Financial uncertainy is a fact of life 
in higher education as in most other 
aspects of national life. It would be 
nice if it were otherwise , but that is not 
reality. And this is why institutions 
have been asked to indicate their 
planning preferences on two different 
scenarios - a reduction and an increase 
ill first years of 5 per cent. These can be 
seen as the two ends of a range of 
possibilities. 

The financial framework is hard 
enough and there might seem to be a 
good case for not providing institutions 
with any further guidance from the 


centre, on the grounds that this would 
allow them to declare their own priori- 
ties unencumbered by any centrally 
determined academic framework. On 
the other hand, there were complaints 
in the last exercise, when we indicated 
simply that we would wish to see 
part-time and non-degree work pre- 
served, that insufficient guidance was 


ve are givqn. . 

posals in particular, it was argued that we 
should have made, clear our acadpmic 
:n that programme preferences from the out- 
ed a set. So this rime we have done so, 
ispond reviewing and largely confirming the 
ich to subject priorities of the 1984/85 cxer- 
>rk has dse, and spelling out the implications 
tarting for different programme areas within 
ssment the harsher of the two scenarios. Wc 
sum of have emphasized the priority which 
y to be the public sector must give to part-time 
tnd toe and non-degree higher education by 
> sector indicating that 1[ there is to be a 
J try to reduction in access, that reduction 
■ should be less in these two categories 
eriylng than for full-time and degree enur e s. 

ie DES foM987tf R ma i° r p l annin 8 parameters 
•linn nf ror 1987/88, therefore, are those of 

mode of attendance, level of work 

Tie first y 8 ? 0, P ro 8 ramrae emphasis, and stu- 
Tie first dent age at entry. The last of thew w 

r* ffiSK- ws55 

1. explicitly neutral line. . P 

One conscqueuce of the adoption of 


On the other hand, our experience 
to date convinces us that a significantly 
smaller number of programmes, or & 
set of aggregates or programmes, will 
not suffice for sensible planning. And 
the real risk comes in our view from the 
insidious pressure on us, not only at 
the centre but sometimes from colleges 
themselves, to specify in more and 
more detail - perhaps even down to the 
level of the individual course. This 
pressure must be resisted - it is of meat 
importance that the balance is retained 
between inadequte guidance and ove; 
prescriptive specification from the 
centre. 

This is why it is also of critical 
significance that our planning advice is 
in terms or target numbers; a concept 
as significant as when we first speUeait 
out in 1983, and addressed again in 
practical terms this year wnen il 
formed the subject of an item in our 
Summer Bulletin. 

Moreover, the March letter makes It 
clear that the planning guidance that it I 
contains is an initial national 
framework. Each of those words is 
important. The guidance is initial be- 
cause it will be reviewed in the light of 
new information, including institute 
ul responses, at the start of the second 
phase of the exercise early next year. 

Il is a national approach, setting the 
broad aggregates for each programme 
urea, anu not the strategy tor each 
institution’s individual student num- 
bers in each area. Finally, it is a 
framework not a straitjacket. It is one 
factor which institutions should take 
into account, but it is not binding. If 
their responses arc to be of value, 
institutions must reflect their own 
preferences and circumstances. 

The question asked of institutions is 
not whether they prefer n minus 5 pet 
cent change or u plus 5 per cent change 
in their first year numbers, for IK 
answer to that is obvious. What they 
arc asked to do is to set out their 
preferred distribution between the 
different programme areas within a 
total first year figure of 5 per ceoj 
below or 5 per cent above their iw 
base. It is an exercise in academic 
planning to which each institution “ 
expected to make its own individual 
response. 

Our task will K 
to try to reoonriK 
. Institutional prefer- 
' W T*. ences, strengths. 

an ‘1 and circumstances 

; v with the national 

_ -ili " framework which n 

■1 ». L^ ||S! T*? .. finally determined- 

It will be difficult where the l worn 
in opposite directions; indeed 
generally easier to undertake a P'"|' 
ning exercise without knowing uismu- 
tional preferences. Top down MP' ar ~yf 
is always more attractive in this seme, 
because the number of variables ana 
the number of actors is small ■ 
However.we are not engaged in 
paper, but in a real planning exero* 
of which inputs from those affected y 
the outcome are an integral pan- 
Top down planning is 
bottom up planning is more «l«u . 
or at least it can be if all iav °'c. 
approach the process with both c° 
dence and realism. It may seem 
to some to ignore what they pen®* , 
be harsh and hypothetical q“« s £?:~ 
the short term difficult choices 
avoided. In the longer term, however, 
such a short-sighted appro*™ 1 * 

inflict damage not only on the ; imu 
tion concerned, but also on tneopc 
planning processes which cunt i j 
characterize public sector H neT 
education. - 

f The authors are secretary and 

F secretary of the National A a 
Body. 
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r„no several examples of cultural 
MflLf the most blatant is our 
inS1 £ of Lodovico Ariosto (1474- 
Vffxf 1 Shakespeare alone excepted, 

U I'reatest of Renaissance poets, 
f gr and Milton were steeped in 

S faJyWy for some 150 years is part 

5 fwWerloss of interest from the 
■1 nineteenth century onwards. 

Whereas Victor Hugo advised noets to 
^ Ariosto and Homer, Gidc, who 

6 rime for Arnold Bennet, didn't 

“oneSson 1 for this extraordinary 
nedect is the supercession of Italian by 
French as the language of noetic 
innovation and creative interchange 
Sm Baudelaire to the symbolists n 
modern literature. Another related to 
Sat, is the disappearance of epic after 
Paradise Lost and Don Juan 
That it was to resurfnee in the form 
of movie Westerns proves the tenacity 
of the form, but forliterary purposes it 
ha long been dead, and it happens 
that Orlando Furloso, Anosto s mas- 
terpiece, is an epic poem of 46 cantos. 

With only a shrinking minority able 
to read Italian, touch with the original 
was lost. Harington’s version of 1591 is 
a monument ofElizabethan verse, but 
nobody would call it an adequate 
substitute for Ariosto’s pellucid and 
flexible Italian. Fortunately, Barbara 
Reynolds brought out an admirably 
sustained version in 1977. 

In addition to neglect of the origin- 
al, Ariosto's subject - war between 
Christendom and Islam, but with per- 
sonnel absorbed into myth as Charle- 
magne's peers and more or less courtly 
Saracens - could hardly be expected to 
compete with the cosmic outlook or 
Dante during the later nineteenth 

wnfory- . . 

Ariosto's range is however enor- 
mous. It modulates from farce to 
comedy, from violent action to lyrical 
tenderness, from frivolity to a probing 
analyiiB of human behaviour. 

' AU this is backed up by a solid 
grounding in the Latin classics, notably 
Virgil, and emerges in a narrative drive 
strong enough to admit subsidiary 
stories and still keep numerous sub- 
plots of the main action on course. 

To recall in brief space a very long 
work of genius, one may isolate^ a 
theme which recurs in the Orlando, 
namely heterosexual love, ranging 
from acquisitive hunger, through 
courtly idealism to passion, in which 
Ariosto was equally indebted to Boc- 
cacio and Petrarch. Rather than dis- 
cuss a number of episodes about erotic 

— iU.. .i.,nn cnrl Inlnrlwine 




Britain has 
shamefully 
neglected 
Renaissance 
poet Lodovico 
Ariosto and 
his masterpiece 
Orlando Furioso, 
says 

Laurence Kitchin 
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addiction to violence und aeoth 
psychology. That is, the onset of what 
earns the poem its title: Orlandos 
insanity. 

Although the author draws on 
pathos, wild farce and mindless des- 
tructiveness, at Its centre the analysts 
of a human relationship holds firm. 

The crisis is set up three cantos in 
advance when Angelica stumbles upon 


n badly wounded Saracen. Angelica 
has flitted in and out of the first half of 
.the poem, a tantalising beauty be- 
witching everyone, Orlando included, 
and able to evade a succession of 
pursuers by false promises or resort to 
a magic ring which makes her invisible. 
But there’s nothing magical in what 
happens now. She takes pity on 
Medoro because of his wound, but also 
because he’s very young and has 
Moorish colouring along with fair hair . 

During Medoro s convalescence the 
effect of this initial contact is rein- 
forced by his courtesy and good looks 
so that Angelica becomes the patient, 
“inflamed ,r with amorous passion. She 
has cured his wounds, but not the 
"wound" in her own heart , • 

It gets worse. The unattainable is 
won by an obscure soldier, where as 
Ariosto remarks, the prowess and 
honour of Orlando and his eminent 
Saracen rival counted for nothing. 

There follows the lovers’ honey- 
moon in the shepherd’s neat house and 
in the idyllic woods and riverside • 
adjacent. Whereas Shakespeare® 
Orlando went about carving his love s 
name on “every tree”, it was alone and 
in hope. Angelica and Medoro both 
sign the bark, together in joyous 
fulfilment. 

Wherever they come upon a suitable 
upright tree they carve their names on 
it entwined and on any soft enough 
stones. They do this, we’re told, in a 
thousand places. And they decorate 
the walls inside the shepherd s hut in 
the same way, with artistic variations 


of the love knots Unking their names. 

But there is more in this delightful 
episode than the irony of an oriental 
princess being conquered by a social 
inferior. For the reader has been given 
Information about Medoro which 
bases Angelica's choice on qualities 
other than physical charm. That, it Is 
true, is such that his life has been 
spared by a Christian captor merely on 
the strength of his angelic good looks. 

'Hie boy’s other qualities are loyalty 
and courage, demonstrated when he 
makes a night raid with one companion 

PharlpmnonK 1 !! mmn ID OfaCr tO 


This too has been a detachable epi- 
sode, sinister and heavy with the 
aftermath of the Saracen’s defeat at 
Paris, a realistic masterpiece worthy of 
Tolstoy or Hemingway. 

It ends with Medoro lying wounded 
and alone, to be found by Angelica. 
Her choice Is upgraded as intuition 
tells her what the reader already 
knows. In this way the honeymoon 
passage is given overtones even 


ueyunu 11s uiiihuu. “■* - , — ~ 

lion of mutual love, some details 
censored of course In nineteen* cen- 
tury editions. Most authors, having 
achieved the night raid and that, would 
have reached the limit or their powers. 
But not Ariosto. He is about to show 
us Orlando mad. 

The crack-up of this superman of 
Charlemagne’s peers has already been 

S ired and crucial to it are tne 
ti. In the honeymoon episode 
they symbolise youth, love and every- 


thing life-enhancing. Now they are put 
into reverse as Orlando, having tost 
the trail of an enemy in the forest, 
comes upon the sheltered spring and 
the woodland near the shepherd’s 
house where the lovers walked. 

Never having even heard of the 
infantry soldier Medoro, he sees this 
name knotted with that of Angelica 
first on one tree, then on "a hundred” 
others. There are as many knots as 
there are letters and each one of them 
drives a nail into his heart. 

As much as he tries to suppress it, 
suspicion mounts. He is compared to n 
bird in a snare, more tightly caught the 
more it struggles. Then he arrives at a 
natural grotto, wheie the lovers have 
been in the habit or sheltering from the 
midday sun. They have decorated the 
entrance with twisted ivy and strag- 
gling vine and inscribed their names 
Inside and out. using charcoal, chalk or 
the point of a knife, more densely than 
In the woods. 

At this point Orlando dismounts and 
• examins the entrance, above which 
Medoro has written 16 lines of verse 
describing his gratitude for having lain 
there many times with Angelica naked 
in his arms, and calling on knights 
passing by to bless the place- 

Three, four, six times Orlando reads 
it trying to convince himself it is an 
illusion, but seeing the words always 


verse comes down with immense 
weight on a single word which com- 
bines the shocked immobility of Orlan- 
do, impersonal Nature and the grotto 
itself as he gazes nt the rock, “ alsasso 
indifferente." , .. 

As in Othello’s case, wc are dealing 
of course with a man of action lured 
into emotional territory he’s unable to 
handle. Orlando’s misery needs an 
instant outlet and here Ariosto inserts 
n homely simile like many oi Dantes s, 
that of water in a wide bottle with n 
narrow neck. Poured hurriedly, it 
comes out only drop by drop. 

So il is for a moment with Orlando, 
head sunk forwards and down, unable 
to cry out or weep. He recovers 
somewhat and tries to deny the evi- 
dence. Perhaps what he’s seen are 
forgeries by someone able to copy his 
lady’s handwriting. Feeling slightly 
better, he mounts his horse and rules 
off in search of somewhere to spend 
the night, until he reaches a house, 
unfortunately that of the shepherd 
who sheltered the lovers. 

There he is offered lodging, but the 
graffiti have not finished with Orlando 
yet. The detested inscriptions are 
everywhere — on the doors, the walls, 
the windows. He wants to ask about 
them but dreads the result. 

Seeing; him so miserable, the kindly 
shepherd tells him a story in order to 
cheer him up. Popular with visitors, it 

recounts a unique event in the 
shepherd’s life: the arrival of Angelica 
ana Medoro and their ecstatic honey- 
moon. And the listener is shown a 
jewel given in payment for the hospi- 
tality. It had been a gift to his lady from 
Orlando. . . ... 

This last blow hits him like an 
i executioner’s axe, and in a passage 
t distressing even to the reader , Orlando 
lurches about in search of a place to lie 
1 down and collapse in tears. Groaning 
s and sighing he finds a bed, but realising 

it must have accommodated Angelica 
e and her lover, leaps off it as if it 
is concealed a snake. 

:a In an outburst of hatred for the bed, 

I” the house and the shepherd , he gathers 

« his accoutrements and rides out into 
m the night. Alone in the forest he can at 
last flive an outlet to his grief , howling, 
it He says to himself that Orlando is 
1 n dead, that what he’s conscious of is 
ie Orlando’s spirit, divided from him. 
a Action, up to now internal, moves 
ve outward*. It begins when he reaches 
he the grotto at dawn, destroys the 
he stonework with the graffiti and hurls 


more clearly ana reeling ms vsn iu 
the grip of a cold hand. At laat his 
attention remains fixed on the 
stonework. . , . _ , 

At the end of the octave Ariosto a 


hlUUCWUj A mill IW*' — — — 

the fragments into tne stream, along 
with severed boughs. At length, his 
energy renewed by a long spell of 
ominous calm, he discards ms armour, 
even his legendary sword, teara off his 
clothes und dashes away, stark naked. 

What has been the justification for 
detaching this tour-de- force from such 
a tong poem? Merely to point out that 
it merited the attention from such as 
Eliot, Leavia, and Empson which It 
didn’t get; that consequently the neg- 
lect of a masterpiece essential to mod- 
ern literature has continued; and that, 
in the analysis of jealousy, comparison 
with Othello would not be to Ariosto s 
disadvantage. 

The author war formerly professor at 
the City University of New York. 


auvairce wnen rtngeiiBi 

Bespoke learning by the academic tailor 


The government, it tells us at election ow " th ’ i. rase ««the univerai- 
times, is committed to freedom. The rfi n|ace it with the word 

message does not come just from the ties a £ d P » yo U ge t a very 
advertising men. The theoretical vault- manufact re politi- 

ing pole for Margaret Thatcher’s areat odd speech Brora ember the 

political leap was provided by the likes cian. Wh J f , tha , indus- 

of F.A. Havek who made their reputa- Jj^SSSSSS “free from external 
tkm as defenders of liberty. try r^urnntrolsor investigation” or 

But what does Conservative free- measures “forthe moni- 

dom mean? Liberty may be a seamless ad '[ 0 “*® . preservation" of standards? 
webb, but it can only be identified and tonng ufo P . dd speech from a 
defended in detail/ . j ESSSHi S ouls who olays 

Education provides a good measure fonner Jj Havek’s Marx and believes 

of the government’s actual intentions. Trotsky 1 ^j onate jy (as they say) 

Not only is it an area where freedom deeply and p JJ le st of value and 

and control can easily be disting- .n the market « me 1^ 

uished, but it is not at the centre of the the alloca market principle is ap- 

Conseivative agenda for frecdon and it For f t . of British 

u at the margins that the utility of P 1 '. ’ ‘f.. instantly monitored, 
commitments are best tested. „ n d evaluated by being 


commitments are best tested. ““SEES and evaluated by being 

In a speech this July which included scruUnise . ^ ^ defended in 

“n increasingly characteristic top-dres- Rr* -w-hanae of controversy? 

ang of managerialist jargon, Sir Keith toe °P*Jj . . review, every tactfully 

Joseph announced that the universities Evcryjroti rew^ ^ every 
u#n ..... t. ih# fVysitfluOS i nr- 


were of the highest standard. 
“Although the Green Paper rejects the 
toea of a validating body for the 
universities, 1 am still not convinced 
that toe universities in particular (be- 
C8a se they are free from external 
quality control or investigation) are 
conscious enough of the weight of 
responsibility that they bear for the 
monitoring and preservation of their 


challenge, ShJ« 

as an alternative to ttag ^ t0 
The Secretary vest jga!joii? . By 


discussion, perhaps toere is to 1 be 
atwnrv such as the inspectors Sir 
ifeithuied recently to “cMfror' and 
“Investigate” the teaching of soci- 
ology, or the inquiry that was set up to 
"Investigate" the rtudy of industrial 
relations 8 at ihe Ifttivendty of War- 

m ff doesn’t matter whether the 1 check 
is external or internal. The method b 
the same. Those who want to establish 
some kind of agreement board for 
research can only do so because thev 
distrust toe consequences of free intel- 
lectual interchange, and are unhappy 
with the necessary confusion^ of in- 
quiry, seeking to replace rt witb 
aourtved conclusions and certified 
methods. Socialists used to jeakd^. 
paringly of the anarchy of the market. 
Conservatives seem equally alarmed 
by what they see as the anarchy of 

rC ThTbetief in planned research isn't 
some aberration witlun new right 
ihmldne. It has always been clear tnat 
there was a contradiction between the 
rhetoric abMUte re 
Ann between state aud society, and its 
nolicv towards education, and, in par- 

coherent, but intelfectually incohe- 

ittir,'* * ■' u - 11 •' * ‘ ' " ‘ 


An argument that there is an intel- 
lectual coherence to the New Right 
might be that the present policy could 
bejustified in market terms if toe state 
is accepted as the only person allowed 
to bid or the only person able to afford 
to do so. Then direction becomes not 
direction, but bespoke learning by the 
academic tailor for the ministerial 

8C ?iie ideologue of this intellectual 
incoherence is, again, Hayek, who is 
sometimes a liberal, sometimes a con- 
servative. In matters of culture, in 
which education and thought are in- 
cluded, Hayek is the deepest blue 
Tory, as is the present government. 
This is first because the market, like 
any other economic set of arrange- 
ments, is not natural, but has to be 
created. . „ , 

Markets have to be built, ma 
though witlun the limits inside which 
they operate they may be free, those 
limits are not freely set. They are 
formed by all the various mixes of 
coercion, harassment, and persuasion 
which are at the disposal of any 
government. What toe present govern- 
ment wants is not just any old market 
either, but a market working in a 
particular way, preserving certain 
values, excluding others. It « to be a 
market with cultural price controls. 

Equally important , the Tory strand 
• which both Hayek and’ fife present 


government represent is deeply suspi- 
aous of variety and unpredictability m 
intellectual and cultural matters. It 
believes, or hopes, that there is one 
(usually “traditional") way of doing 
thing*, and that both uniformly correct 
methods and questions can be found or 
imposed in education and in much 
else. ‘‘Relevance’’ and “usefulness 
have been stolen from the technocratic 
radicals to become the herbicide of the 
new right. . . 

Consider what happens when the 
wording of the Secretary of States 
latest pronouncement is translated out 
of managerial jargon into plain En- 
glish. Enoch Powell recently gave the 
clue when he commented that when he 
was engaged in university scholarship, 
people did not speak of “research , 
but engaged in publication preceded 
by thought. 

But follow his usage and you get 
close to the frontiefs of tolerance of 
even the government's own suppor- 
ters. If we adopt Powell’s description, 
then what Sir Keith is recommenaiqa is 
the “control”, "monitoring” and ‘in- 
vestigation” of publication and of 
thought. It doesn't seem so harmless 


after all. 


Rodney Barker 

The author is lecturer in political sefen- 
ix at the London Sihabl of Economtcr: 
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Continuing exhibitions: 

To Otlohci 4. Brighton Pol} lech n It. 
Mari.mnc Stiauh; textiles. 

To October 23. Goldsmiths’ College, 
I-oodon. Holography by Susan Gamble. 

To October 25. Regent Street Gallery ■, 
Polytechnic or Central Lor dun Midi ,i 
Woman can f)o with a Camera: ii holo- 
graphs hy Frances Benjamin Jnhnstnn 
(lfM-1952). 

To October 26. Norwich School of Art. 
Hacks and Flesh: British drawing since 
Rusk in, selected by Peter Fuller. 

To October 27. Crawford Centre. 
University of St Andrews. Homes Fit fur 
Heroes: drawings, plans ami photographs 
documenting the housing programmes 
following the First WurlcT war. 

To November 2. Hatton Gallery, Uni- 
vcnlty of Newcastle. John Atkin. Strange 
Meeting: paintings, sculpture, prints and 
drawings on the theme of human figures 
metamorphosing into machinery. 

To December 8. Salisbury Centre, 
University of East Anglia. The Touch of 
Dreams: Joan Miro ceramics und hronres 
1949-1980. 

To December 21. Whitworth Gallery, 
University of Manchester. A Decorative 
Art: 19ih -century wallpapers. 

Concerts: 

October 111. Turner Sims Concert Hull, 
University of Southampton. Polish 
Philharmonic Chamber Orchestra 
(Gdansk); programme of Moznrl, -Suk 
Dvtifdk, Russini. 

Octolwr 17. Trinngle Centre, Universi- 
ty of Aslan. Vienna Art Orchestra: “The 
Minimalism of Erik Salle". 

October 17. University of Lancaster. 
Mcdlci Siring Quartet: Schubert, Beeth- 
oven, Mendelssohn. 

October 19. Leighton Park Schnol, 
Reading. Reading University Chamber 
Orchestra, with the Berkshire Organists 
Association: Handel, J. S. Bach, Scar- 
latti. 

October 22. Department of Music, 
University of Aberdeen. Indian Classical 
Music. 

October 22. Department of Music, 
University of Sheffield. De Sarum Clar- 
inet Trio; Debussy, Lutoslawski, Berg, 
Bninbridge and Brahms. 

October 25. Faculty of Music, Uni- 
versity or Manchester. Lindsay Siring 
Quartet: Haydn, Bsrtok, Beethoven. 

October 28. Department of Musk, 
University of Nottingham. “Electronic 
Music Now": Linda Hirst, Philip Mead, 
Denis Smalley and Tim Souster. 

Other events: 

October 8. National Film Theatre, 
London. A public discussion on ‘‘Public 
Television; the American alternative". 
William Robin and BBC’s Brian 
Wenham review the financing and prog- 
ramming of PBS (America’s Public 
Broadcasting Service) and consider Its 
relevance to British television’s future. 

October 13. Triangle Centre, Universi- 
ty of Aston. Six Duke Ellington films, 
including Black and Tan, and some rare 
juke-box films. 

October 15. University of East Audio. 
Check, by Jowl present Et here gc's The 
Man of fdode. 

October 15 and 16. Theatre.Unlveralty 
of Essex, Women’s Theatre Group in 
Bryony Lavery’a new ploy Wltchcraze. 

October 16 and 17. Laban Centre, 
Goldsmiths’ College, London. .Shobana I 
Jeyaslnoh; Vulluvoor dancing. 

October 17 and 18. Leeds Polytechnic. 
Yorkshire Theatre Company In Nasser 
Memarzin’s play On the Rocks. 

October 17 and 18. Alsager College of 
Higher Education. Mark Morris: Amer- 
ican modem dance. 

October 21. University of Surrey. 12th 
Aanual Poetry Lecture: Blake Morrison 
on “The Movement”. 



One man’s glorious lunacy 


The Emperor’s Warriors 
City Art Centre, Edinburgh 
until November I 

It must have seemed a fantasy come 
true for the archaeologists summoned 
to investigate the discovery of some 
large pottery fragments unearthed by 
local tarmers digging a well near Xian 
in Shaanxi Province in J974. The site 
they began to explore yielded up the 
most astonishing of all modem arch- 
aeological discoveries, the massive 
terracotta army set to guard his tomb 
by the first Emperor of the newly uni- 
fied China, Qm Shihuang. His dyn- 
asty lasted only 15 years, from 221- 
206 bc; but in the old orthography, it 
gave its name, Chi’in, to the new 
country. A twinning agreement bet- 
ween Edinburgh and Xian has now 
brought a selection of the figures from 
his army to Scotland, a considerable 
triumph for the District Council and 
their sponsors. 

It has been estimatedthat the entire 
project consists of some 7,500 life-size 
figures: warriors t horses, chariots, 
even stableboys, distributed over three 
pits and a scattering of subsidiary sites, . 
guarding the way to the still to be' 
excavated tomb of the Emperor. The 
Edinburgh exhibition gives a flavour of 
all this splendid madness; eight sol- 
diers and two horses form the central 
focus, with two kneeling crossbowmen 
particularly Impressive, down to the 
detailed tread on their visible sole. 
These are supported by various ancil- 
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lary items (coins, measures.weaponry) 
found in me burial pits; remarkably, 
none of this vast army is facially 
identical with another, a met which has 
fuelled speculation that the figures 
were modelled on the actual soldiers of 
the Emperor’s personal guard. 

Qin Shihuang was an autocratic but 
visionary leader, his intense longing 
for personal glory and eventual im- 
mortality balanced by his desire to 
bring to an end the long “Period of 
Waiving States" which had preceded 
his rule, and establish a centralized 
administration for the divided people 
his conquests placed under his com- 
mand. He instituted a whole series of 
reforms designed to bring about a 
standardization throughout his new 
dominions, in language, coinage, 
weights and measures, but most signi- 
ficantly in government, destroying the 
old feudal system and inaugurating a 
centralized State, With local governors 
answerable to that central authority. 

Hand in hand with these practical 


measures, the Emperor embarked on 
grandiose schemes, the most success- 
ful of which still stretches over 3,000 
kilometres of Northern China. If the 
Great Wall had an obvious communal 
significance, it is difficult to see his 
other great project as more than a 
wonderful but outrageous folly; 

700.000 conscripts arc thought to have 
laboured on crafting this preposterous- 
ly magnificent army of clay to protect 
their profligate Emperor s remains. 
Ironically, the ancient chronicles re- 
cord that the tomb was looted shortly 
after the fall of the Qin Dynasty; 
evidence of burning in the pits seems to 
substantiate these accounts. The tomb 
itself is said to have been a wonder 
surpassing even the army; the total 
cost, in both money and human effort, 
must have been an enormous contribu- 
tion to the dynasty’s demise. 

It is this dual nature of the discovery 
which Is its most fascinating aspect, at 
once breathtakingly awesome and 
absurdly wasteful. The exhibition can 
rive only a taste of this; the nits 
themselves, with their rank on rank of 
figures, must be an unforgettable sight 
- although they, too. arc just a shadow 
of the original, unblemished, brightly 
painted warriors buried there over 

2.000 years ago. None the less, the 
Edinburgh exhibition is a marvellous 
opportunity to view outside China 
these astonishing manifestations of 
one man’s glorious lunacy. It should 
not bc missed, 

Kenny Mathieson 


Stanley Wells 
in Stratford 

A lack of 
elemental 
passions 

Othello ~~ 

Royal Shakespeare Theatre, Stratford 

There is an elegant austerity in Terry 
Hands’s new production of Othello. 
The stage and all its surrounds are 
shinily black; all the characters in the 
opemngseenes wear black over white 
except Othello and Desdemona, both 
resplendent in white. There is virtually 
no music beyund a shimmering sound 
associated with Desdemona, whose 
appearance also activates tubular 
lighting that runs round two vast 
transparent screens; this issues in a 
moment of surpassing visual vulganiy 
as Desdemona drapes herself between 
them, like a model in a fashion plate. 
The floor around her bier-like bed is 
similarly illuminated. There are no 
extras, and when people are stabbed, 
they do not bleed. 

The sparse properties are symboliq 
rather than realistic; a great cross, a 
golden lion. There is little stage furni- 
ture, scarcely any attempt at social 
realism. A few flickers of light on the 
back wall suggest Venice; the stoim 
that marks Othello’s arrival at Cyprus, 
brilliantly taking its cue in a welcome 
suggestion of diabolism from lago’s 
“Hell and night/Must bring this mon- 
strous birth to the world's light", islhe 
only big production number: lights 
blindingly flash, the noises of thunder 
are theatrical rather than natural. The 
overall effect of the design (by Ralph 
Koltai) is to release the play from local 
associations and to put the focus very 
much on the actors, who perform 
urgently, with a high degree of psycho- 
logical realism. 

They seem intent on displaying the 
characters with a moment-by-moraent 
truthfulness rather than seeking the 
abstractions that may lie behind their 
conception. Even Rodcrigo (Gerard 
Logan) is more credible, perhaps be- 
cause younger, thnn usual, a hotly 
jealous rather than an asinine lover. 
Niamh Cusack is a wholly human 
Desdemona whose silliness is part of 
her enchantment, for Othello, initial- 
ly, as well as for the audience, and is in 
no way incompatible with the inno- 
cence that gives great pathos to the 
“willow” scene. 

But 1 found some lack of elemental 
passions in the principals. David 
Suchct'a marvellously projected lap 
jegins riddled with envy of Casslo, 
later makes much of his sexual 
jealousy of Olhello, and climactically 
suggests a deep vein of fellow feeling 
with his commander, as if he sought to 
educate him in manly detachment. It w 


Sculpture of survival 



Chhau, a company of 20 masked dancers 
from Eastern India, are making a rare 
visit to Britain. Their lour begins tonight 
at The Place, In London, where they 
perform again on Saturday and Sunday. 
Thereafter they visit Fe rugate, North- 
amptoo (7); St George's Hall Bradford 
(9); Royal Northern College of Music, 
Manchester (10); St Dayid'sHall, Cardiff 
(11); and the University of Warwick (15). 


Magdalena Jetclova: sculpture 
Riverside Studios, Hammersmith, 
until October 6 

Amolfini Gallery, Bristol, October 12 
to November 17 

Magdalena Jctclova’s sculptures are 
massive wood carvings, which gener- . 1 
ate one of those rare emotions known 
as an aesthetic experience. Her reper- 
lobe is inspired by the most ordinary 
objects used by man: chairs, gates, 
carts, houses ... but she tampers 
with them, taking away their rightful 
functionality and making them behave 
in unpredictable ways. Thus, her mas- 
sive wooden “Stairs'* terminate against 
the wall on which they are precariously 
fastened and tlicu jut out, only to be 
left banging hopelessly in mid air. Her 
wooden chair entitled “The March" is 
of Brobdlngnnginn proportions, while 
in paradoxical contrast there arc three 
hut-like dwellings, whose Lilliputian 
dimensions make them unfit for hu- 
man habitation. Hct works could argu- 
ably bc associated with the Dadaist 
conceptual permutntions ex- 
perimented with by Marcel Duchamp 
m his “unassisted ready-mades” but 
here the parallel ends, because Jetclo- . 
va makes her objects; very much so, 
down to the humble wooden dowels 
which hold them together. 


More significantly, her sculptures to compensate for modesty in number. 
represent rather than are a chair, a This is perhaps a reason why the 
house, a cart. Had she made chairs and inclusion of some of her drawings 
stairs and gates, she would have been mentioned in the catalogue, would not 
an artisan. Of course there is nothing have gone amiss. What makes the 
wrong with that. One qf the greatest sculptures particularly moving is not so 
sculptors of this century, Constantin much their formal quality, in itself 
“S 1 tra H ied . 1 “ m “tea*! Quite formidable, but their emotional 
and djd in fact make chairs and stools impact, more difficult to fathom - 

fv .MShuS* u™ TV P ^ arious “ a^Ycn the artist’s biographical back- 
KJSLtaJ*" 8 “ “t.. u tetoB post- ground -than it might appear. Jetelo- 
humously drawn in his case between va comes front Czechoslovakia 
sudi conspicuously functional objects although she has recently decided to 

ShLW”?! T hl "l“ m,ke Weitem aZ«yh ”p« 

- “ Duchamp so lucccsiml- nent home. Thus familiar but mrefal 

LfirtfaLffi Pr0bltm °' * h ‘ ta ““ S , uch “ &om of 

Magdaleoa Jet'elbva is dacidcdly not '* “° far 

s*- ‘v 80 ' 


man depth is what I missed in me 
fastidious, dandified Easterner that 
Ben Kingsley makes of Othello. He 
achieves authority by suggesting a 
calm born of long meditation nna 
poignantly suggests the devastation oi 
his emotional universe by the ferocity 
of his behaviour towards Desdemona 
in the later scenes. But only fitfully “Jj 
he sound the Othello music. One can 
admire the brilliant technical aceoo* 
plishment of his performance, but it » 
the fierce loyalty of Janet Dales 
Emilia that most deeply touches uie 
heart. : 

Stanley Wells is senior research feBw 

of Bafliol College, Oxford and general 
editor of the Oxford Shakespeare. 


n<iu£binti UU6HUWH in iqis country - ■ 
one of her "Stairs’’ was exhibited in 
l 983 ux, the Tato Gallery's comprehen- 
sive “New Art” exhibition - but the 
current show is the first to allow us a 
true glimpse of her talent and origi- 
nality. 6 

Comprehensive might perhaps be an 
exaggeration, given that the show 
consistapf only pix pieces including the 
wonderfully humorous sculpture^The 

. Yet their effecbis.sQ overwhelming as 


appealing to the deepest, most human 
of mstincts: survival, expressed by an 
understandable need for security, the 

SSiuftf h? *° l be fa ? liUar » humble 
objects of day to day existence. In that 

sense, her art transcends both personal 
and nationaj levels, endowing her 
amlptu iea with a universal language 
which cuts across all barriers. * S 

Sanda MiUe r 



David Sucbet as Iago 
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grander Pope: a life 
by Maynard Mack 
Yale University Press, i.15.95 
ISB N 0 300 03391 5 . 

Professor Maynard Mack crowns a 
S and dedicated service to Alcxa.i- 
Kfpope with this hefty biography. It 
1 “be culmination oF a senes of 
eloquent pleas on bchnlf of Pope _ .md 
his poetry that dotes back almost 4 
SSw an essay “On Reading Pope 
o College English of 1946). There 
It be dozens of students whose 
altitudes to Pope's poetry were like 
mine, decisively changed by an en- 
c«inier with two other early pieces by 
ugck (“ 'Wit and Poetry and Pone : 
iojne observations on his imagery of 
1W9. and “The Muse of Satire of 
1950). Recommended by a former 
graduate student of Mack s, these 
decisively challenged the Amoldian 
dictate, categorically reiterated by my 
Cambridge supervisor, that Pope and 
Dfyden-%ere the classics of an age of 

^Sjncc those historic essays, we have 
learnt to be grateful to this Yale 
University scholar for many another 
intervention in the poetry and career 
of Pope. There was his edition or An 
Essay on Man and later of the Homer 
translations in the Twickenham, edi- 
tion, with their incisive introductions; 
other critical and biographical pieces 
lathered into Collectetf in Himself 
(1982); two collections of criticism - n 
characteristically Popean manoeuvre 
of singling out the best and the most 
lasting productions of academic Grub 
Street; but, above all, in 1969 The 
Garden and the City: retirement and 
politics in the later poetry of Pope 
established Pope's career in the 173tfs 
and early 1740s in the context of his 
famous (but now virtunlly vanished) 
garden and grotto at Twickenham; it 
provided both a perspective upon 
Pope's writings ana n fundamentally 
fresh view of nis 18th-century milieu. 
Almost 100 volumes, so Mack explains 
in the preface to this latest hook, have 
been ae voted to Pope since 1945; he 
may shudder to think that Dunciadic 
bad of his own making, hut 1 suspect 
that the best of it owes much to his 
direct or indirect stimulus. 

Now wc have the long promised 
biography, the first since 1900 to 
Main the momentum and, unlike 
George Sherbum's Early Career 
(1934) for example, finish the whole 
Ke. Redactions of some enrlier pub- 
lished passages apart, Mack's book 
shows no sign of its long maturation (a 
fossil, perhaps, may be discovered in 
his reference to a ,f recent" document 
which turns out to be 27 years old). 
There are no overall surprises, no 

IGVilinnict mnnifoi-tn Ihnunh inpvil. 


ttoiably unpublished, 19th-century 
sketches of the memorial to Pope s 
wither in the Twickenham garden and 
?i a view from the grotto, and an 
intriguing amatory coaa in which for a 
«wnge Pope was himself the object of 
U 1 ® epistolary advances of a young 
Arnica" whose identity is still un- 
some generous attention to 
Pope’s childhood and youth as well as 

Class 

values 

T** e Civilized Imagination: a study of 
{“■ Radcllff*, Jane Austen and Sir 
Walter Scott 

J? Daniel Cotfom 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
0521 30172 6 

Sfta>title, which Daniel Cottom 
tJ? , a “nd of oxymoron”, refers to 
hit fu cnts he discerns in the work of 
three chosen novelists: Mrs Rad- 
fi®’ * ane Austen and Scott. One 
„iSV$ aristocratic, educated and 
ant/ 6 ? 0 external principles of taste 
^decorum; the other is middlc- 
spontaneous and individual, 
tinnoi seem, then, the conven- 
j nai ^leal-romantic dichotomy 


some surprisingly long analyses of P 
early writings (a particularly fresh and 
understanding section oil the pastor- 
als, for example, and the Chaucerian 
imitations), mid some balanced assess- 
ments of a character made nil the more 
difficult by the ambiguities of its own 
behaviour as much ns by an insufficien- 
cy of relevant documents. 

Pope was born in May 1688. a 
momentous year in British political 
history, into the modest Roman 
Catholic household of a London linen 
tradesman. Mack is particularly in- 
formative about the financial, psycho- 
logical and even physical rigours of a 
family professing that faith m the City 
of London with its anti-papacy scares 
and riots. Pope (the unhappy accident 
by which his surname provided 
ammunition for his enemies was a 
source of both indignity and pride) 
never abandoned his religion, though 
urged by at least one friend to do so, 
and it crucially shaped his private and 
his public life - Catholics could not 
reside in London, could not own 
properly. His faith combined with the 
curvature of his spine, Pott's disease, 
and almost constant ili-hcalth from 
early manhood (“this long disease my 
life"), made it perhaps inevitable that 
he would cultivate the role and the 
career of poet; first as a livelihood not 
easily impnired by legislation, and by 
the end - one of the leading spokesmen 
of the opposition to Walpole - as a 
means of attacking the regime so 
fiercely nnd efficiently that Mack be- 
lieves it probable that Pope was effec- 
tively silenced by the authorities in the 
late 1730s. 

Part of the structural Hmbition of 
this biography is to interweave mo- 
ments of long perspective into the 
continuing narrative, opting therefore 
for both of Paul Valery’s modes of 
"living a subject" and “constructing" 
his life. So Mack will anticipate events 
when the seeds of later narrative are 
first sown: a childhood in the City of 
London suggests the imagery of Lord 
Mnyoriul processions in the Diuiciaa 
(“Gigantic [forms in Cars triumphal 
ride’j; the mixed terrain of Windsor 
Forest (Biufield, where the Popes 
settled) heralds the varied scenes in the 
poem of that title which in 1713 
celebrated both a public jwace and a 
family habitat; the proximity of the 
eloquent ruins or the old (Catholic) 
abbey sit Reading perhaps explaining 
the omission of 1 udor monurchs from 
* the same poem's blazon of British 

gi The entry of Pope into his writing 
nnd publishing career; his establish- 
ment at Twickenham in 1719; his 
flirtation thereafter with the “Dear, 
damn'd distracting Town' , scene both 
of his professional “appearances in 
prim and of the political end intellec- 
tual i[|s and absurdities which fuelled 
his muse; the steadily growing num- 
bers of friends and enemies - this 
“expressive and volatile’’ personality 
having a talent for creating and giving 
affection only matched by the hatred 
he aroused and the 
which he answered it - all these Mack 
chronicles with an ease of r £' ere "“ 
and range of knowledge that can 
illuminate the epistolary style of 
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Pope, by Jonathan Richardson 

readers safely through the shoals of 
Tory and whig, the divisions and 
animosities as well as the ideologies of 
political times and tides, or know when 
to linger nnd explain a poem, a 
personality or (a good section) the 
problems 'confronting a Shakespear- 
ean editor. Equally, he is judicious and 
fnir when it comes to assessing the 
many published attacks on Pope and 
his work, like the Shakespeare Res- 
tored of 1726 which is rend both for its 
apt strictures and for its impact upon 

°fhe litany of hate which Pope’s 
enemies recited throughout his life has 
Inevitably re-echoed In subsequent 
commentaries upon it . The savagery of 
his own poetic insults, their imagina- 
tive (lan and invention notwithstand- 
ing, has elicited censorious glosses that 
arc often as absurd as they are distract- 
ing. Mack argues persuasively for the 
difference of art from life, so that the 
poetry survives as a necessary trans- 
figuration of reality (he compares the 
ait of political cartoons); but he also 
adjudicates well the moral responsibi- 
lities of the life that fuelled the art. He 
is properly critical of Pope (‘ By any 
standard. Pope had violated [in his 
lines on Dennis] precisely those pre- 
cepts about critical generosity that the 
Essay on Criticism advocated ). But 
he has also thought so much about his 
subject (“our depths who fathoms 
. . , ”) that he can set out nval ex- 
planations for behaviour in ways that 
leave the options open for others to 


■ .ioMhip wUh Addfaon. for l-sfanc. 


obsemdinsorauch litcralure. artand 'iUmtive. These 

music at the end of the lath ana tne 


observed in so much literature, art and 
music at the end of the 1 8 th and the 
beginning of the 19th centunes. Bin 
Professor Cottom sees the components 
as indivisible and as easting m a state 
of subtle tension. In Jane Austen is 

novels, the aristocracy that dominates 
their social values lacks tne meal 
purity that was supposed fo iusu^ its 
rule'' but at the same ume middle-class 
values are judged unable effectively 
m take i™ place”. Scott, both lawyer 

-i— iws* 
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contradictions, in Cottom’s opinion, 
enrich rather than weaken the fiction. 
His discussion of them leads turn to 
take issue with such eminent critics as 
C. S. Lewis. Lukdcs and Praz, whom 
various ways he considers to be too 
reductive in their readings. 

After an introductoiy chapter on 
18th-century theories of taste, as ex- 
pounded by Hume, Karnes, Biair, 
Burke and others, he approaches his 
topic by examining particular aspects 
of the three novelists work. Among 
these are the emblematic qualities of 
Scape in Mrs Radcliffe, the effects 
of the “chance disposition of cireumst- 
mccs” in Jane Austen and Scott s 

ambivalent views on superstition, une 

common factor is the wnien depiction 
of the outlook and role of women. 
Feminine subjection to social -specifi- 
cally male- pressures is interpreted by 
M» y Radcliffe and Jane Austen by 
means of physical and psychological 


and its subsequent metamorphosis into 
the portrait of Cato in the Epistle to Dr 
Arbnthnoi , Mack sets out the possibili- 
ties of temperament, misunderstand- 
ing and circumstance so luridly that 
readers are initiated into the business 
of judging for themselves. 

On suen occasions wc enter what 
Mock calls “the Acrasian bower of 
pure speculation". Indeed, at first 
reading the incidence of suppositions, 
guesses, perhaps's, ntaybe s is troub- 
ling, ns if the biographer could barely 
suppress a wouid-be novelist. But 
Mack is clearly aware of his man- 
oeuvres (“it can be dangerous In 
biography to consider loo curiously ), 
ana one realizes gradually both that 
one is thankful to be alerted to specula- 
tion, rather than have it palmed off as 
fact, and that to set out a range of 
possibilities is as effective a way to map 
psychological or publishing history as 
the often sketchy documentation per- 
mits. There is a thin dividing line 
between inference and speculation, 
but in the end one feels that Mack 
treads its frontier with skill: the exact 
relationship between Pope and Mary 
Wortley Montagu and its souring in 
the 1720s is reviewed first for the silly 
myths which sprang up around them 
and then some plausible explanations 
pulled tactfully from the confusions. 

A biographer of Pope is above all 
faced with the fascinating but frus- 
trating fact that Pope himself as well as 
his enemies delighted to manufacture 
his life, to build and display various 
selves. Even in his pcreonal rela- 
tionships he would, he said, “comply 


responses respectively. Whereas Jane 
Austen analyses personal and social 
conflicts, Mrs Radcliffe dramatizes 
these in terms of primitive terrors and 
distress. Scott’s women are simul- 
taneously “objects of veneration and 
sources of oppression”, who command 
and motivate men and who, in the 
novelist’s words, "give the tone to 
manners and, through them, to 
morais". 

Underlying. these separate issues is 
Cottom's general contention that they 
are symptomatic of an uncertain, 
changing cultural environment. Each 
novelist was trying to resolve tne 
ambiguities in a satisfactory aesthetic 
form. But Cottom’s arguments are 
not as clear as they might be. Although 
he uses precise textual references and 
quotations, his writing is elusive, part- 
ly because he relies excessively on 
abstract nouns. More exact detail, 
drawn from non-fictional sources, on 
- aristocratic and middle-class charac- 
teristics of the period would also have ■ 


with a Friend's Motions and inclina- 
tions", while an innate reserve - his 
physical deformity, diminutive size 
anil his faith setting him off from 
others - could always edge him into 
“evasiveness, deceit, or chicanery". ■ 
Jusi as he sought to present adequately 
Englished versions of Homer to con- 
temporary readers or sought to find 
indigenous equivalents or the long 
iradition of antique villa life, he also 
adapted himself and manipulated 
events in which he was involved for 
larger poetic and indeed political 
reasons. Mack is most persuasive on 
the acutely politicized world in which 
Pope lived as well as the fashion in 
which later performances andidcasare 
canvassed first in private correspond- 
ence. Even the fashion by which so 
many events in the writings arc “ex- 
patiated into something more inclusive 
and generic" indicates Pope’s trans- 
formative vision. The surprises and 
delights of such an imagination muddy 
the waters, however, for the biog- 
rapher. 

That wc come 10 see so much so 
sharply beneath them is Mack’s 
achievement . Wc could wish for more 
things to be probed: the friendships 
with William Kent and even Bur- 
lington seem skimped; the proportion 
of pages devoted to Pope's great 
gardening enthusiasm seems slight 
(though it is all there, of course, in The 
Carden and the City); lhe breakdown 
of the scheme for the opus magnum or 
the creative continuities between An 
Essay on Man and the Dttndad are left 
unexplored. It is churlish to ask for 
more, since Professor Mack’s volume 
is already almost a thousand pages 
long and apparently (Pope would have 
liked this) needs two publishers to 
bring it out (W .W. Norton in the USA; 
Yale University Press here) -but could 
not one of them have produced a list of 
illustrations? Yet Pope's friend. Swill, 
received three substantial volumes 
from Irvin Ehrenpreis. 

It is here that the matter of Mack s 
intended audience becomes crucial. 
His biography is explicitly addressed to 
the general reader (though he himselt 
pauses on page 542 to wonder whether 
•“a general audience" for poetry can be 
said to exist); this readership will be, 
he imagines, as entertained by biogra- 
phy as by the specific figure or the 18th 


phy as By the specific figure or the f8th 
century. It is a readership which does 
not, presumably, wish to oe distracted 
by notes numbered in the text (they are 
at the end and keyed by phrase), and it 
will appreciate above all the r£sum6s 
of poems and generous quotations 
from them. It will also value, rightly, 
the attempts to sec in our own times 
parallels for the creative, scholarly and 
political abuses which Pope fought. 
Yet the allusive texture of Macks 
writing, with its submerged quotations 
from Wordsworth, T. S. Eliot, or 
Love’s Labour's Lost, reaches out 
perhaps to another readership. It 
would be idle to speculate what consti- 
tuency of “general readers" turn the 
pages of The THES\ what Mack’s 
volume does, though, is to remind 
even the best of his fellow academics 
that criticism can be readable and 
dear. 

John Dixon Hunt is professor in the 
school of English and American studies 
at the University of East Anglia. 


clarified his thesis. Such information 
could have profitably replaced some of 
his citations from minor literary com- 
mentators. 

What is valuable , on the other hand, 
is Cottom’s insistence on relating the 
qualities of the fiction to contemporary 
cultural qualities. Reading is thereby 
enhanced, in that one can realize, as he 
says, that meaning is not independent 
of literary and social contexts and 


ists docs not extend the canon or 
challenge conventional rankings, his 
insights into Mrs Radcliffe and Scott 
are worth careful attention. 


Donald Hawes 

Dr Hawes is head of the department of 
language and literature .at the 
Polytechnic of North London, 
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Fighting 


Defending China 
hyfiuruld Seyal 

Oxford Univf r»ily Press, i 1 7.50 
1SBNU l«i«27J7U X 

Like the other iimjur powers over ihe 
List thirty-five years. China lias tic* 

(ihe rate I y used armed force in pursuit 
of its foreign policy on more than one 
occasion. But despite the importance 
of China in global and regional pers- 
pectives there have been few attempts 
to examine carefully why and ln»w 
China resorted to armed force nt these 
times. This important and challenging 
book by Gerald Segal should he or 
great interest to scholars and policy 
makers alike. 

Parting company with the few pre- 
vious studies that have claimed to 
detect very distinct patterns in the 
Chinese management of crises and in 
the use of force, Segal finds no such 
coherence. His study is divided into 
two parts. The first considers in sepa- 
rate. succinct chapters whether ' 

geography, history. Ideology and insti- t 

tut ion at factors may have "deter- t 

mined" the character of Chinese r 

strategy. While he acknowledges that s 

geography and ideology in particular c 

have been important in shaping i 

Chinese strategy , Sega I concluded that l 

neither separately nor collectively can r 

they be said to have determined speci- s 

fic Chinese actions. He argues that a 

they provide no more than a setting r 

against which “modern Chinese 
strategy seems overwhelmingly a re- i 

suit ofpragmatic reactions to changing \ 

factors in any given crisis". < 

The core of the book lies in the t 

chapters of part two that examine in a t 

critical , crisp and clear-eyed way seven l 

major instances of China's use of t 

mili tary force. Segal shows that i 

Chinese objectives and behaviour not 
only varied widely between one crisis 
and another, but that they often varied 
within a given crisis. For example, in 
the Korean War the Chinese first 
intervened Car defensive purposes af- 
ter their failure to deter the Americans 
from approaching the Chinese border , 
but then as they perceived an oppor- 
tunity they sought to press south 
beyond the 38th Parallel, only to settle' 
finally for a positional war of attrition 
alone roughly the contemporary cease- 
fire fines. Thus both the objectives and 
the methods of fighting changed as the 
situation unfolded. Similarly, Segal 
flnd6 no consistency in Chinese pat- 
terns of signalling to their adversaries 
either at the onset or during the course 
of crises. Contrary to Chinese clalmsi 
they do not always “mean what they 
say*. Not surprisingly, Segal shows 
that China's leaders have not always 
been successful in their management 
of crises, 

Although at times Segal appears to 
suggest that China has acted “like any 
other power" and despite his continual 
emphasis on the flexibility and 

Q matic quality of China's be- 
our, he does point to certain 
special characteristics of Chinese 
strategy. These arise from the coun- 
try’s geographical size, huge popula- 
tion and third world poverty coupled 
with the Communists' revolutionary 
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inhn Keenan and Richard Holmes (Hamlsh Hamilton, £12.75). 
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little enmfurt for either monetarists or 
Keynesians as Holmes's story unfolds. 

Take Keynesians first, liio.se who 
art; not driven to import controls (anil 
Holmes rightly punctures the preten- 
sions of those" who are) are driven to 
incomes policies. But. even if wc 
ascribed enormous success to the post- 
1075 incomes policies in reducing infla- 
tion. their longer term effect was to 
store up resentment which eventually 
emerged in the winter of discontent in 
1978-79. The trndc union movement, 
on whose loyally any democratic 
socialist party' in office must rely. 


record 

The Labour Government 1974-79: 
political trims and economic reality 
hy Martin Holmes 
Miurrnillan.C25.ini 

ISBN 0333 3*735 ‘J 

Why should anyone be interested in 
the history of Labour governments and 
their economic jxilieics? Clearly we 
need to study governments in power, 
since we want to know how to improve 
our economic management. But whnt 
is special about Labour governments? 
The obvious answer is that the econo- 
mic policies of Labour governments 
should tell us about the possibilities 
and limits of democratic socialism in a 
mixed economy. 

If anyone approaches Martin Hol- 
mes's book in tne expectation that they 
will learn about such matters as demo- 
cratic socialism, they will be dis- 
appointed. in this clear and informed 
history of the 1974-79 Government 
Holmes shows how Labour's aspira- 
tions constantly encountered the prac- 
tical limits of economic management. 
That is a familiar story. What is more 
important is that these practical limits 
affected not the- distinctive goals of 
Labour, but the objectives that have 
been common to all postwar govem- 


been common to all postwar govern- 
ments up to Thatcher: full employ- 
ment with stable prices and an in- 
creased rale of economic growth with- 
out a large deficit on the balance of 
payments. 

As Holmes tells the story the most 
successful thing that Labour did was to 
implement the 1976 International 
Monetary Fund policy of public spend- 
ing cuts. The effect of this package, 
according to Holmes, was to bring 
down the rate of inflation and improve 
confidence Id sterling without signifi- 
cantly worsening unemployment. That 
interpretation is at least controversial, 
since it attributes virtually no effect to 
the Imposition of incomes policies 
since 1975. Be this as it may, there is 


liat-ratc norms. By 1978 low paid 
public sector workers were unwilling 
to accept any overall pay guidance. 

What then of monetarists? They 
favour a sound money policy based on 
the steady expansion of credit in line 
with economic growth. This is Hol- 
mes’s own preferred position. But, as 
he himself demonstrates, it is a pre- 
scription which is vulnerable to the 
vote motive, with governing parties 
creating mini-booms before elections. 
Moreover, the experience of the 
Thatcher administration, to which 
Holmes does not refer, suggests to say 
the least that monetary targets taken 
alone are not enough. 

There are those on the left who will 
read Holmes's work is a vindication of 
the need for a 'Truly socialist” govern- 
ment. Only dogmatic conviction could 
sustain this conclusion. For, as this 
book also shows, not only is this 
solution out of line with the percep- 
tions of Labour voters, it misinterprets 
the economic constraints to which 
policy is subject. For providing all 
these lessons, Holmes's book should 
be read. 


An ill 
wind 


flexible strategy) and that result tn a 
bias towards ground combat. But more 
crucially, ho sees this bias as derived 
from economic weakness and the Inck 
of modernized armed forces. As those 
conditions change so he would expect 
the land bias to change too. 

This is a fast paced book that is well 
organized and thnt keeps its central 
arguments always in sharp focus. Not 
all will agree with the main theme or 
with some of the more controversial 
judgements mode on specific crises. 
But Segal has raised to a new level the 
debate on the alleged uniqueness of 
Chinese strategy, in fact it could be 
read with profit by students of interna- 
tional relations In general. 

Michael Yahuda 

Michael Yahuda is senior lecturer in 
international relations at the London 
School of Economics. 


Miracle ofDeJlveranco: the care for the 
bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
by Stephen Harper 
Sidgwick & Jackson , £10.95 
ISBN 0283 99282 4 

While the case for the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki is one of this 
book’s Interwoven themes, most of it is 
historical narrative of the causes of 
Japan's entry into war and of the 
course of the war itself: working up 
from a simplified start to a detailed 
description of the large Brltish/Com- 
inonwealth landing north of Singapore 
on September 9, 1945 - Operation 
Zipper. 

what? September 9? Didn’t the war 
end on August 147 Weil; yeS - and no. 
That was when the Emperor momen- 
tously spoke up to tell his military 
chiefs that they must surrender; a 
decision at once embraced and 
announced in Washington and Lon- 
don. But suicide planes were still 
at tacking allied warships on the 15th, 
and the readiness of the Japanese 
generals in- Malaya, Java, etc to throw 
m the sponge Remained for many days 


Albert Weaie 

Albert Weaie Is professor of politics at 
the University of East Anglia. 

Volume 7 of the Policy Studies Review 
Annual, edited by Ray C, First, has 
been recently published by Transac- 
tion Books, it is distributed by Clio 
Press at £39.60. 

In doubt. Not until MacArthur's cere- 
mony on the Mtsrouri in Tokyo Bay, 
September 2, did the surrender seem 
definitive. Even so, the men of Zipper 
wondered, as they sailed up the Malac- 
ca Straits, what was in store for them. 

It was a good thing that nothing was 
in store; for Zipper was initially a 
glorious cockiup. Had the Japanese 
opposed it, the tosses would have been 


questions 

British Policy Towards Ireland 1921— 
1941 

by Panl Canning 

Oxford University Press, £22.50 
ISBN0198200684 

Yet another book on Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions between the wars? Paul Can- 
ning’s study of British policy in Irelnnd 
in the two decades following the 
signing of the 1921 treaty might at first 


glance appear superfluous. Special 
studies have been made of the troubles 
of 1919-23; Ireland and the British 
Commonwealth in the 1920s; republi- 
cans and imperialists, 1923-1938; and 
Ireland. Britain and the Second World 
War. What other worlds are left for the 
historian to conquer? 

There are always other worlds for 
the historian if he can meet one or 
other of history’s main demands: the 
uncovering of new material; or the 
reinterpretation of old material in an 
original way. Paul Canning’s book fits 
somewhere between these exigencies. 
He has delved energetically into the 
archives and has studied an impressive 
array of official and private papers, 
many of which have never been used to 
elucidate Britain’s Irish policy nt leust; 
and he has given a sound well-con- 
structed treatment of the period v nch 
offers new food for thought. 

Canning’s understanding of the Brit- 
ish political scene, and of Drituin's 
imperial and international preoccupa- 
tions. enables him to trace Anglo-Irish 
relations through a transitional period 
when they were at once of domestic, 
diplomatic, economic and military im- 
portance. His story achieves coher- 
ence because it concentrates on the 
attitudes and policies of fallible and yet 
well-meaning politicians - men like 
Winston Churchill, Ramsay MacDo- 
nald, and Neville Chamberlain, all of 
whom transcended - or deserted - 
their ideological heritage. Churchill, 
the liberal, doggedly opposed Irish 

decide, after the test explosion on July 
16 had given them an atomic bomb, 
when, how and where to use it. The 
discussion has gone on ever since. The 

E rcblema they half-saw have stayed to 
aunt us. No wonder that the grounds 


wnat was in store tor tnem. tiaunt us. No wonder that the grounds 
good thing that nothing was of their decision-making (Mr Harper's 
for Zipper was initially a rtsumfi of them in his last chapter is 


enormous, and something Uke a Galli- 
poli might well have followed. From 


such a mood-letting, the bombing of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki had evidently 
saved them. 

That sense of “miraculous deliver- 
ance” (Church ill's phrase) was virtu al- 
- ly universal among the allied fighting 
men, who had been taking heavylosses 
as they pushed the Japanese back 
towards their home islands and to 
whom the ultimate invasion of those 
islands would bring heavier losses still. 
Nor were the men and women in 
armed forces the only ones thus im- 
pressed. There were also the civilian 
populations of Japanese-occupied ter- 
ritories, many of whom were in a bad 
way, dnd about 300,000 allied prison- 
ers of war and internees in Japanese 
hands; theirs. too was felt to-be a 
miraculous deliverance from a fate 
dally mote deathly. ; 

Calculations concerning those fives 
and deaths were prominent in the 
discussions held among the tiny group 
of top-IcVel 1 Americans who- hid to 


desirable that they should be. To the 
extent that those men came to a 
misjudgement, including allowing 
themselves to be swayed by emotions 
and pressures they could have resisted 
then their posterity had better under- 
stand why. To Ihe extent that they 
endn t, there is, after all, no reason why 
that first use of the nuclear weapon, in 
‘hose circumstances, then , should not 
be the last. 

Let it not be forgotten how extraor- 
dinary those circumstances were. 


- — j Miwjiiiismjices were. 

Japan was already well defeated, as the 
cMUan elements of its government 
well knew (and, thanks to the Amer- 
ican code-breakers, were known to 
know); yet it couldn’t quite bring itself 
to the point of surrender, for what, by 
rationai ••western’’ standards, were the 
oddest of reasons: a preference for 
warn instead, and reverence for the 
emperor,, whom the victors seemed 
likely to mishandle. 

What on earth were the Allies to do? 
9° ?? w ,. aitl *!S. white prisoners of war 
died by hundreds dally and the troops 


nationalist aspirations; MacDonald 
the socialist . disliked Roman CaiWi ’ 
and had an innate sympathy 5 
Ulster Protestants; c£amW,« * 
descendant of the "man who foil. 

Home Rule’’, eagerly sought a saS 
nicnt with De Valera in 1938 m 
found himself at odds with the ui„ . 
Unionists whom Joseph Chambtih, 
had championed. in 1886. 

Yet these same politicians comma! 
to scale down abstractions like fa 
..republic and the empire into manaet 
able political realities. Paul CannL 
shows that the central importance rf 
Anglo-Irish relations in these decades 
was the process by which British 
politicians educated themselves 
were educated, into thinking of’kc- 
land, not as a sister nation in fa 
empire, but as a separate independent \ 
country. He thus fulfils his iuk of 
showing how governments work. Itfea 
compelling and instructive account 
and contrasts with the stereotyped 
view of British politicians too ofta 
found in American scholarship. 

If there is a flaw in his story it is fat 
lie does not frilly appreciate the signifi- 
cance of these developments for fa 
Ulster question. The settlement of 
1938 was in one sense good for Britain ! 
and for "Ireland”; but it made an 
modification of partition or the miti- 
gating of its impact on the Romm 
Catholic minority, more difficult. To 
say that much of the “progrea" fa 
Anglo-Irish relations was because of 
"the innate good sense of the British 
and Irish peoples” is to ignore thou of 
the Irish people north of the boTderio 
whom "progress" was a dangerous 
word. Ulster unionists and Ufcm 
nationalists were no more an active 
party to the 1938 than to the 1921 
settlement. And if the 1921 settlcmral 1 
had held good, then it is at lean 
arguable that the British Govemmcai 
would have found it easier to pot 
pressure on Stormont over its attitude 
to northern nationalists (who we 
always the losers when Dublin sd j 

London exchanged agreements). Eth j 

Sir James Craig suggested that Nwfc { 
em Ireland's good realations with fa 
Iris Free State in the 1920s might®! 
partition in his lifetime. 

Is Canning’s book therefore a stud) 
in success or failure? The success 
British politicians in adapting them- 
selves to the fresh demands made bj 
Irish nationalism must be set against 
their failure to create an overall settk- 
meut thnt would solve the twin prob- 
lems of the Anglo-Irish relationship: 
the constitutional arrangements of 
Grunt Britain and Ireland, and low 
impact an the relations between no- 
test nnts unci Roman Catholics vwlbm 
Ireland. But this is only to mum : 
Canning demonstrates the limits « 
British power in Ireland. And wow 
the relative power of Britain in int ; 
period 1921 to 1941 is set against tc 
decline after 1945, no one can dispute 
his final judgement that the answer to 
the partition problem, "that final ma- 
jor thorn in Anglo-Irish re nitons jo 

ultimately in Dunlin and Belfast rams 
than in London”. 

? D, G. Boyce 

Dr Boyce is reader in goventmtnt a 

> (mainly of course American) trjjj 
, for the invasion braced thetnselw 

i die by tens of thousands? In “ ■ 
s the atomic decision-makers were 

> the last moment reluctant to 

s Emperor off the hook, who can k 

s they were wrong? / a P a ° e J r .3callf 
i and politics did need to be drastioUjf 
i purged of the racialist and 
f tendencies which had .given ' « 

s perialist aggression so singutony 1 m 

* a turn. Japan’s war record sin c _, 
z had been of an atrociousness unma, 
s ed anywhere except on GenD*^ 

, eastern front. And the S * 0I 7. i^jcd 
- 731 (the Japanese armysbioic® , 

i warfare “Aldcrmaston’’ «*«* f ent j. 
y were used for expen me ntatioj 
i ties one to reflect that if the 
t were driven to overcome $ 

moral inhibitions m the 
warfare in the nuclear jo 

.. Japanese had been jess mlu 


launching the biological. . ^ 
The tragedy of the 
Hiroshima and NagasaJuind w 
inescapable involvement m m ^ 
which their form of society and 

men! dragged them; a fate JSeranc* 
their rulers gave them no deli 
until too late. . — 

Geoffrey Best -r: 

Geoffrey Best is currently^ Jjg'J 
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British theatregoers mooern folk 
L,anish drama is represented, if at all. the 
hf dimly recalled productions, often corr 
in inappropriately RADA II 
Es of the rural tragedies of Garcia pea 
, ’ r t js true that London and waj 
Surjh have seen some Valle- Wa 
Sn and Lorca, and Chester, can sed 
toast a Buero Vallejo world premiere, pos 
tot these few swallows have brought cas 
m summer. The situation differs else- din 
where: in France and Italy important sal 
Auctions of the works of Valle- aki 
En, Alberti and Sastre have gat 
evened the lump of Lorca and en- Ra 
sured some recognition for 20th-cen- Spi 
lury Spanish drama. At the same time mg 
Spaniards are familiar with the best of tht 
obstwar British theatre, and with the Fri 
mist - the smash hit in Madrid just act 
aow is a Ray Cooney farce. toi 

In Dramatists in Perspective Gwyn- wi 
ne Edwards sets himself a double aim , Ei 
not only to produce the first book- Ri 
length study in English of a group of sp 
major Spanish playwrights or the pre- Sp 
sent century, but also to argue that sc 
those playwrights should be viewed lik 
within a European rather than a purely It 
Spanish context. He is. of course, Ej 
particularly well qualified to under- bt 
take such a task. In Lorca: the theatre nc 
imeath the sand, while emphasizing 
j ihe fund amentally Spanish quality of ar 

I Russian ^ 
literary * 
panorama i 

Handbook of Russian Literature 
edited by Victor Terras i 

YaleUnivcrsity Press, £25.00 1 

ISBN 0300 03155 6 ] 



Handbook of Russian Literature cov- , 
i enten centuries of literature, includ- 
ing nearly 1 ,000 entries by 106 leading 
, scholars. Devised, printed and almost 
. exclusively written in the United Slates 
(nearly all the contributors arc based 
in American universities), the Hand- ! 
book is a vast and informative compila- 
tion, offering over 500 large-format, 
double-column pages. 

Although entries are arranged 
alphabetically, from W>lesimov to 
Zvezda, the magnificent panorama of 
Russiaa literature accumulatively un- 
folds, from its ancient folklore and 
earliest written texts (see the lucid 
discussions of folk song and the 12th- 
i rentuiy Slovo o polku igoreve) to our 
> j present century’s structuralism, mod- 
- enism and socialist realism. Most 
! entries are devoted to individual wri- 
ters, critics and philosophers, with 
®®jor authors receiving extensive 
treatment. Six pages are allotted to 
Dostoevsky, four each to Pushkin, 
Gogol and Lev Tolstoy, and about two 
to some 25 important writers. These 
reage from the pioneers of the 18th 
1 rentuiy (Lonomosou, Derzhavin and 
Karamzin, as yet insufficiently known 
u the West) to the 19th-century poets, 
i P^obsts and dramatists who estab- 
lished Russia's literary prominence in 
1 w WOr ld arena, and on to the remark- 
IT 1 ® writers of the present century, 
particularly poets stemming from such 
reovemeats as symbolism, acmcism 

25 tourism- The Handbook duly 
?“ rd s the achievements of them ail, 
F?® Blot and Bely to Esenin and 
Mayakovsky, from Tsvetaeva and 
£khmatova to Mandelshtam and Pas- 
i ternak. 

f .^e Soviet nine-volume Krat- 

1 ’ ^ literatumaya entsiklopediya 

' t aZ 10 ? titerary encyclopedia'^), the 
, { ?| I ) i crican Handbook provides entries 
writers, including 
! as well as a four-page 

* “ on ™ literature and items 

"i ‘ and various £migr£ jour- 

“ ; !5z 2 V* 1 occasionally anti-Soviet bias 

i : WHriides, as in (be description of Lenin 


Lorca's work, he also placed it firmly 


within the European theatrical avant- dc 
garde. On the other hand, he sought to ih 

correct a different imbalance in The th 
Discreet Art of Luis Builuel, arguing Sj 
that the director's debt to his Spanish th 
background had been unjustly at 
ignored. In his latest book, he again cl 
examines the tensions between local at 
and European traditions and sets five fii 
dramatists - Valle, Lorca, Alberti, ui 
Buero and Sastre - firmly within the Ji 
framework of post-natufalist stage- « 
craft. This is seen in terms of the j>, 
shift away from 19th-century houle- a 
vard realism: evolving through sym- v 
holism, expressionism, surrealism, a 

down to Brechtian epic theatre. The o 

five dramatists studied are deemed to 
follow this European way and to avoid n 
the primrose path trodden by the f 
commercial hacks. v 

It is not surprising to sec the Euro- t 
pcan dimension emphasized . in this 1 
way. In the period following the Civil f 
War committed critics in Spain dismis- { 
sed Lorca as a luxury, an exponent of \ 
post-Bizet Andalusian schmaltz. The < 
case for Lorca was put by critics and < 
directors who saw his matter as univer- j 
sal and his manner as recognizably < 
akin to that of Synge or the avant- l 
garde. More recently Francisco Ruiz 
Ramdn h3s linked the ignorance of 
Spanish theatre in the English-speak- 
ing world with the tourist poster view 
that “Spain is different". Under one of 
Franco's ministers, still regrettably in 
active politics, Spain was sold as a 
tourist resort that was another world, 
within Europe but different from 
Europe. No wonder then, Ruiz 
Ramdn argues, that this had a cultural 
spin-off, that western critics ignore 
Spanish playwrights but concern them- 
selves with “second-rate authors who, 
like John Osborne, write in English". 

It can be seen, therefore, that Gwynne 
Edwards is breaking a lance in a fairly 
bitter little skirmish, though he does 
not refer to Ruiz Ramdn’s blast. 

His approach is. in the circumst- 
ances, admirably cool and moderate. 

as “first Communist dictator of Rus- 
sia", and the references to “Party 
hacks or 'official writers’, who . 
sacrificed their talent, principles and 
• individual values by placing them at 
the service of the Party", “mediocre, 
talentless bureaucrats, literary hacks 
rather than artists”. A rare example of 
an unjustly dismissive entry is that on 
the proletarian poet Kazin, who is 
more fairly described elsewhere as a 

8 The' n Handbook includes lengthy 
articles on periods, movements anu 
genres in Russian literature. There arc 
valuable entries on romanticism, rcal- 
- ism, ami formalism, and on drama, the 
/- novel, nnd the short story. Substantial 
J- articles illuminate areas peculiar to 
ig 19th-century Russian literary history* 

st such as Dccembnsm, nihilism, bia- 

:s vophilism and Westernism. That cnti- 


An introductory chapter sU-tchcs the 
development of Spanish llicnuc from 
the I89H.S when Benavente introduced 
the naturalistic middle-class drama In 
Spain. Following this originally heal- 
thy development, commercial man- 
agements relentlessly wuucd rniddlc- 
cluss audiences with problem dramas 
and frothy comedies, played naiuralis- 
tically on cheap seis by well-dressed 
actors. Professor Edwards sets out to 
demonstrate that his chosen dramatists 
sought to break the chains of natural- 
ism - at times, as in the ease of Valle, 
anticipating French and German de- 
velopments and at times. 1 would add, 
as in the balcfully Brechtian exercises 
of the 1960s, slavishly following them. 

Of course Gwynne Edwards is too 
perceptive a critic not to remind us 
fairly Frequently that these writers 
were also working within a Spanish 
tradition. Even so, he underestimates 
local circumstances occasionally, not- 
ably in neglecting the influence of 
Madrid’s parodic theatre tradition 
when looking at Vallc-Inclftn's Luces 


A Swiss 
role 


Craig and were just as influential. 
Moreover, the picture of playwrights 
who altruistically disdain all contact 
with the commercial theatre and star 
actors is unrealistic. Valle, Lorca and 
Buero were very much at home in 
Madrid’s West End, even if the former 
ultimately rejected it and the latter was 
sustained by the national theatres. 

The central thesis may, then, need 
to be refined but the other aim of this 
worthy book, the introduction of an 
important dramatic tradition to stu- 
dents of theatre, is well fulfilled. They 
may well be surprised by the flexibility 
and cxperimentalism of some of these 
dramatists. 

Derek Gagcn 

Derek Gagen is lecturer in Spanish at 
the University of Manchester. 
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cal clichd the "superfluous man re- 
ceives splendid treatment from Hugh 
McLean, whose contributions stand 
out for their wit and intelligence. 

Perhaps inevitably, since the prime 
aim is to be informative and "objec- 
tive”, the literary style of most contri- 
butors lacks individuality, and theiT 
judiciousness precludes the excite- 
ment of outrageous eccentricity. In- 
evitably too there are some errors and 
omissions. Despite these slight critic- 
isms, Victor Terras andTiis team have 
provided an Invaluable reference work 
for specialists and non-specialists 
alike. 

Gordon McVay 

Dr McVay is lecturer In Russian at the 
University of Ear/ Anglia. 

A life in 
literature 

Pasternak on Art and Creativity 
edited by Angela Livingstone 
Cambridge University Press, £27.50 
ISBN 0521238420 

Art. for Boris Pasternak, Is implicates 
in bis transition from unconscious 
infancy to consdpusness, his wakingat 
the age of four to the sound of his 
oianist mother and two friends playing 
a trio. Consistently from then on he 
associated art with the idea of urgency 
and speed, saw it. as s°®« hi ng essen- 
tial to the material world, central to 
human understanding. Aa he wrote m 
“Some Propositions 1 ’ , of 1918. _ A 
book is a cubic piece of burning, 
smoking conscience - and nothing else 
. . without it, the spiritual race 
would have had no continuation. It 
would have become extinct. Monkeys 

^Pasternak's childhood and early 
manhood brought him enrounters ^th 
artists of the stature of Rilke, , Son ^ 
Tolstoy and Mayakovsky, and with the 
nhilosoDher, Hermann Cohen. Tnese 
meetings are related in his lengthiest 
and most brilliant meditation on the 


The Plays OfMnx Frisch I” 

By Michael Butler ^ 

Macmillan. £25. (Kl 

I SUN 0333 362764 , 

Max Frisch, born in Zurich in 191 1 , has J 
acquired a reputation beyond the con- 
fines of his native Switzerland as great I 
as that of nny living writer in the 
German language. While his standing 
as a novelist is high, it represents 
perhaps more a critical than a popular 
success. I'm not Stiller (1954) and 
Homo Faber (1957) , would not neces- 
sarily feature in a list of the most 
significant European novels produced 
in the last fifty years, but a similar list 
of modern plays would be obliged to 
include at least The Fire Raisers ( 1958) 
and Andorra 11961). Dr Butler, who 
has already written on the novels, now 
provides a clear succinct introduction 
to the plays. 

Frisch’s major themes have changed 
remarkably little since he first set them 
out in his Sketchbook 1946-1949. 
From those days onwards, his preoc- 
cupation in both the novels and plays 
has been with personal idenuty and its 
fragility. The individual who attempts 
to escape from an imposed identity 
(Anatol Stiller in I’m not Stiller or 
Martin, the hero of the plaY Count 
Oederiand , 1951) finds that assuming 
a false persona does not bring uncon- 
ditional freedom. Individual identity is 
dependent upon sustaining a working 
relationship with others. In Don Juan 
(1953) Frisch attacks the conditioned 
cultural expectations of his audience 
by presenting the hero struggling to 
escape from his literary image and 
establish his true identity, 
i For Frisch the roots of modern 
political catastrophe lie in the failure of 
I social events to impinge on private 
lives. The individual bears primary 
responsibility. In The Fire Raisers , , a 
’h modem “Morality without a moral , 
as Frisch called it, two wily arsonists 
infiltrate a bourgeois household and 
_ brilliantly manipulate the sclf-deceiv- 
ina middle-class houseowner into turn* 

ri" , ° . li' j .... k!. nmn imminent 


tics, is finally done to death while the 
Andorrans stand hy and Fail to prevent 
his murder. The play is not limited to 
either the role r»F Switzerland (though, 
inevitably, the parallel asserts itself) or 
to German indifference lu the holo- 
caust. 'Hie target is more general: “the 
insignificant and apparently harmless 
heyin nines, Ihe first cracks in the wall, 
the unthinking conformism, for which 
a vigilant watch must be kept . Andorra 
was written before the 1961 Eichnianii 
trial in Jerusalem, hut Us theme shows 
a rcmuikahlc prescience of Hannah 
Arendt’s famous insight into the “in- 
fernal banality" of evil. 

TTie combination of a relatively 
straightforward socio-political mes- 
sage and a brilliant theatrical formula- 
tion of that message typifies Frisch's 
best plays. It is as much in evidence in 
the drama of the new atomic bomb era, 
The Great Wall of China ( 1947), whose 
simple theme is still as incontrovertible 
as ever (to quote Dr Butler, ' the 
discrepancy between the vast physical 
power at Man’s disposal and the puny 
moral resources he possesses to con- 
trol it”) as in the more recent Triptych 


ing a blind eye to his own imminent 
destruction. If Biedcrmann is des- 
troyed, as Michael Butler demons- 
trates, by his fatuous attempt to pro- 

• tho nrnhlpm nt 


project on to other people. 

Andorra is a dramatic realization of 
Frisch’s Sketchbook theme of the 
“graven image” which bourgeois soci- 
ety makes ot others. An Andorran, 
presumed to be a Jew and therefore 
perceived by his fellow-countrymen to 
possess all the "Jewish’' charactens- 

Qtbcr memories are strung into a 

■ ■ nnAhmtl RlltH- 


the banality of its theme to the level ol 
art." Straightforward didactic message 
and brilliant theatrical medium remind 
us of Brecht, but there is a difference, 
however. Since 1945 the simple para- 
ble form which Frisch has favoured has 
become increasinglv inappropriate as a 
vehicle for his perceptions. The cliches 
and “graven images* that arc his targe t 
have grown more complex, in Triptych 
Frisch lakes his earlier analysis of 
language as the source of fatal '‘im- 
ages" a stage further , to show language 
itself in the very process of petrifica- 
tion. If, as Michael Butler suggests, 
this play Is a “record both of the cruel 
finality of man's images and of bis 
spiritual deadness in a world he has 
ruthlessly defined in his own terms ' , 
and at the same lime “a comment on 
literary production itself’, then (in 
contrast to Brecht) Frisch would 
appear to have abandoned the didactic 
humanism of the Enlightenment and 
lo have joined the ranks of those 
modernists whose touchstone of au- 
thenticity is misery. Dr Butler, how- 
ever, presents Triptych not as the 
sfatement of a wary pessimist, but as 
the warning of a lively moralist alerting 
us to the insidious power of what 
Frisch calls das Tddliche (lethal nega- 
tivity), more to be feared than death 
itself. 

Whatever view is taken on this 
point, however, students of Frisch will 
be grateful for this succinct and author- 
itative introduction to his plays. 


Alan Bance 


_ tea conipellingly ab- 

out Scriabin and his own passion for 
music, about the University of Mar- 
burg and Hermann Cohen, about early 
love, about Venice, but alt these 

individual encounters are subsumed in 

a continuing, unobtrusive concern 
with the evolution of his own percep- 
tion of art and experience. 

The third, final part of A Safe 
Conduct examines the history of his 
relationship with Mayakovsky. Here 
Pasternak writes some of the wisest 
words that have been written about his 

S eat poetic colleague, inspired by 
ve, admiration, disappointment, 
embarrassment and final devastated 


he says: J The title concealed a discov- 
ery which had the simplicity of genius: 
that the poet is not the author hut the 
subject of poetry that addresses the 
world in the first person. The title was 
not the name of the author but the 
surname of the content". Pasternak, 
however, came to distrust the “concep- 


Boris- Pasternak 


core oj 

seemingly random experiences that 
“SeT port, recalling, («r “‘“P' 1 ; 
the impression made upon him in the 
spring of 1901 when ,r a company Of 
™ ' omey amazons was put onshow ih 
Zoological Garden"^ This arid 


brilliance unsuited to me, because, 
having confined myself to my craft, I 
feared any kind of poetizing that wou id 
place me in a false anti unsuitable 

position.” . 4 . . 

Of course, utter commitment to nis 
craft also characterizes Zhivago, and 
extracts from Doctor Zhivago form the 
other major section of this book. As 
Angela Uvingstone demonstrates, the 
novel is overwhelmingly concerned 
with .art, seeing it as an adequate 
response' to the Incvitabihty of death 


Alan Bance Is professor of German at 
the University of Southampton. 


and ns made by a force similar to the 
forces of nature and history, as "the 
story of the happiness of existence”. 
As Zhivago knows: "The only thina 
that is fabulous is the everyday when 
touched by the hand of genius. Push- 
kin is the best lesson in this respect." 
He therefore comes to see the makers 
of revolution, the changers of the 
world as motivated by lack of talent. 
“Man is bom to live, not to prepare for 
life. And life itself ... is of such 
gripping seriousness I So why put in its 
place some childish harlequinade of 
immature fabrications, these flights of 
Chekbovian schoolboys to Amenta? 

This volume also contains a wide 
selection of Pasternak’s other writings 
on art. ranging from his eBrly essays, of 

1911-1918. through the speeches of 
the 1930s and his articles of the 1940s 
on Verlaine, Chopin, and translating 
Shakespeare and Shelley, to passages 
from the Autobiographical Sketch of 
1956. All the inatenals are expertly 
translated by Angela Livingstone and 
supplied with absorbing Introductory 
commentaries and notes. There are 
times when Pasternak’s formulations 
are somewhat baffling, but Ms Living- 
stone’s sensitive and lurid introduction 
and concluding essay, and her ability 
to draw revealing comparisons with 
other poets make her an exemplary 
guide to the evolution of his thinking. 
Gradually a life” lived in and for 
literature unfolds before our eyes. 


Julian Graffy 

Julian Graffy is lecturer in Russian 
language and literature at the School of 
Slavonic and East European Studies, 
University of London ■ • 
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Housing and Young Families In East 
London 

by Anlhea Holme 

Roulledgc & Kcgan Paul , £ 13.95 

ISBN071G2U3624 

During the laic 1950s and the 1960s. 
the Institute of Community Studies in 
Bethnal Green published a number of 
studies which have long since become 
accep t as “classics" in a range of 
disciplifP including sociology, social 
administration, architecture and plan- 
ning. These demonstrated a kind of 
sociology that went out of fashion in 
Ihe 1970s hut which is now, largely due 
to the influence of feminist sociological 
method, beginning to make a eomc- 

The sociology was empirical and 
humanitarian, the writing was vigor- 
ous and deliberately accessible, ana 
the analysis nnd findings were used as 
the basis for prescriptive policy recom- 
mendations. The research methodolo- 
gy and writing were complemented by 
the researchers' considerable local 
knowledge of the areas they studied 
and coloured by their obvious affec- 
tion for the people they met in the 
course of their work. Above all and 
most Importantly, between the covers 
of these books, the residents of the 
areas under scrutiny were given the 
space to tell their stories and to make 
tneir voices heard. 

Anthca Holme's new book con- 
tinues these traditions in more ways 
than one. For a start, the initial 
purpose of her book is to provide a 
comparison over time with the two 
studies from the Institute of Commun- 
ity Studies that are probably the best 
known and most consistently popular: 
Michael Young and Peter wNJmott’s 
Family and Kinship in East London 
(1957) and Peter Willmott and Michael 


them speak tot I hen inches such dial 
the renders can begin to form their 
own knowledge and inlcip relation of 
ihe individual ■‘characters" in ihe 
bmjk. Hut this intimacy docs not stop 
her from making broad |H>licy recom- 
mendations about how in resolve the 
growing housing divisions that, she 
claims, are now ihc basis for growing 
inequalities between Bethnal Green 
and Woodford. In other words, 
Anlhea Holme's book conforms very 
much io (he Institute of Community 
Studies “house -style ". 

Paradoxically, however, it is pre- 
cisely these tested and tried strengths 
thai are also part of the hook's weak- 
ness. For while we gel to know some of 
Holme's respondents very well, we nrc 
also given very little in the way of 
signposts towards developing a general 
understanding of where and now these 
respondents fit in the wider social 
processes of British urban and sub- 
urban life. Frustratingly, much of the 
material comparing this study with 
other community studies nnd most of 
the more analytical discussion is tuck- 
ed away in the very full footnotes hi the 
end of Ihe book,' while the summary 
tables, which would have helped place 
the somewhat anecdotal cvtdencc in 
context , nre lucked away in iwo closing 
appendices. The respondents have 
heen given n voice but the volume is so 


high that the noise seems to prevent 
Mh author (and this reviewer) from 

thinking. , , . , 

It is only in the final chapter that 
Holme opens up into interpretation 
nnd presentation of her central theme. 
There she argues that the growing 
divisions between Bethnal Green and 
Woodford lie in the divisions between 
housing tenure and the increasing 
difference in rights, privileges, and 
political clout between owner-occu- 
piers and council tenants. She con- 
cludes with a plea for the further 
development of co-operative housing 
which she sees as a form of comprom- 
ise and a bridge between the polarities 
of the other two more dominant te- 
nures. While all this is perfectly accept- 
able and, indeed, sensible, there is 
little in this final discussion that is 
cither particularly original or specifi- 
cally based on the careful empirical 
work that has preceded it. Thus this 
book is ultimately something of a 
disappointment, although the data 
contained within it is of intrinsic in- 
terest and very well presented. 

Clare Ungerson 

Clare Ungerson is lecturer in social 
policy ana administration at the Uni- 
versity of Kent. 


London Borough of Tower Hamlets, 
more or less coinciding with the area 
studied in the former book, and a part 
of the London Borough of Redbridge, 
more or less coinciding with the area 
■studied in the latter. Throughout 
Holme's book, and most particularly 
in Michael Young’s Interesting and 
useful introduction, reference is made 
to the changes that have occurred in 
the two areas over the past 25 years. 
For example, Holme argues that, par- 
ticularly in Bethnal Green, there have 
been considerable changes in life-style 
and local culture such that the daily 
content of people’s lives in the two 
areas and tneir material possessions 
aro increasingly similar, in Bethnal 
Green, the lack of boundaries between 
public and private life so graphically 
described by Willmott and Younghaye ., 
largely been replaced by a yearning for 
privacy, most frequently expressed by ' 
tlic young mothers interviewed here ns 
a need for a place of their own, away 
from the pressures of very close prox-, 
imity to their parents or parents-in- 
law or the noise of their neighbours 
through ihc walls of their council flat. 

Certain things have, however, 
changed little in tne intervening years: 
the Bethnal Green families inter- 
viewed for the Holme study were still 
tenants rather than owner-occupiers 
and, while the privately rented sector 
no longer provided them with most of 
■their housing, a number of the families 
hod managed to find housing in the 
publicly rented sector using much the 
same kind of route (eg the "sons and 
daughters" list) ns their own parents 
had used to get into the privately 
rented sector two decades previously. 
Moreover, many of the Bethnal 
Greeners stiU regarded a council 
tenancy in high quality council housing 
as their uhimnte housing destination. 
In contrast, and as in the previous 
study, the families in the suburb of 
Woodford werepredoitnnnnily owncr- 
occu piers, and those that were not felt 
deeply stigmatized. 

Inc second way in which Anlhea 
Holme’s book provides continuity with 
(ho previous work of Willmott and 
Young is that, in research methodolo- 
gy and presentation of her findings, 
her boot shares many of their qual- 
ities. Her writing is extremely accessi- 
ble , and she shows throughout a strong 
i affection for the respoQden ts t $lieJ<jt§ 



The housing problem as seen by Punch In 1945; an Illustration from 
Now the War is Over : a socku history of Britain 1945-51 by Paul 
Addison (Cape, £10.95). 


Appetite 
for ideas 


Georges Sorel: the character and 
development of his thought 
byJ.R. Jennings 
Macmillan, £25.00 
ISBN 0333373502 


history qf Britain 1945-51 by Paul 


through a brief phase of -democratic 
socialism to revolutionary syndicalism. 
With the fading elaa of syndicalism 
after 1908, (the year of the publication 
of Reflexions sur le violence) he veered 
towards the extreme right, expressing 
admiration for Maurras and tne direct 
action tactics of the youth section of 
Action Frangaise, the Camelots du roi. 
In 1912 he wrote two antisemllic 
articles and, according to one obser- 
ver, became very antisemitic in the 

1 il_ j. m .. i ■ 


Questions 
of value 

Understanding Marx: a reconstruction 
and critique of Capital 
by Robert Paul Wolff 
Blackwell, £22.50 and £7.50 
ISBN 0631 14284 3 and 142851 

Those who write extensively on Marx 
appear to go through a strange meta- 
morphosis, beginning their inquiries as 
specialists in one field and ending up 
having to become specialists in 
another. The distinguished American 
philosopher Robert Paul Wolff seems 
no exception to this apparent rule. As 
Wolff himself puts it: “Rereading 
volume one of Capital forced me to 
revise my unreflective view of Marx as 
merely a philosopher of the human 
condition, and to construe him instead 
as a theoretical economist before all 
else." While many economists and 
sociologists are even now treading the 
path back from their disciplines to the 
root of Marx’s thinking in philosophy, 
Wolff goes in the opposite direction 
from philosophy back to Marx’s prin- 
cipal preoccupation with economic 
issues. 

On the whole Wolff’s book repre- 
sents an impressive achievement. He is 
as at least as convincing as any trained 
economist on the main tenets of 
Marx's position, and for the novice 
interested in Mara’s economics Wolffs 
work provides as good an introduction 
as any. The book should be seen as 
part of a sequence of works, primarily 
by American and American-based so- 
cial scientists, such as Roemer, Har- 
vey, Elster and Cohen which promises 
to rehabilitate Marx's economic theory 
in a significant way. Like other books 
in the genre, Wolffs contribution 
reads surprisingly like a conventional 
contemporary text in economic 
theory: a great deal of space is devoted 
to mathematical examples, the theory 
is always summed up in notational 
form and the book’s purpose is to find 
in Marx some important empirical 
' propositions on the modern economy 
that hold true. 

Wolff takes as his theme the ques- 
tion of “natural price" in economic 
theory. In the history of economic 
thought the conception that each com- 
modity has its natural price appears to 
march hand in hand with the labour 
theory of value. For those, such as 
Smith and Ricardo, who advocated the 
labour theory of value it was taken for 
granted that the market price of a 
commodity did not equal its actual 
value, measured by the amount of 
“time and trouble” it took to produce 
the commodity. However, both Smith 
and Ricardo assumed that as the prices 
of commodities stabilized over the 
long term they would gravitate more 
ana more towards a ‘^natural price” 
equalling the true value of the com- 
modity. Wolff suggests that it is at this 


theory of value of classical pdjM 
economy . Ricardo found that emmh, 
prices with values, even in 3 
term, did not produce a precise S 
between the surplus labour supposed 
embodied in a commodity and G3 
profits (including interest and renu 
realized through its sale. 

Marx, in Wolffs view, made imooi. 

tnnf nroarpw in rpnlfoirm that .... 


the work of one whom Isaiah Berlin 
described as “an anomalous figure". 
From the scholarly point of view this is 
well worth doing because there has 
been a recent spate of publications in 
France and America about Sorel, the 
republication of Pierre Andreu’s clas- 
sic study of Sorel as well as new 
editions of three of Sorel's best known 
works. It is good to have Dr Jenoings's 
comprehensive and scholarly assess- 


— t 

Georges Sorel Is a fascinating figure 
because he hccame deeply involved in 
some of the major political and intel- 
lectual debates of his time. During his - 
years os a man of letters, he followed 
an extraordinary intellectual trajec- 
tory. His writings must be seen, as he 
saw them himself, as part of a con- 
tinuous process of learning. Sorel’B 
work was. ns Dr Jennings points out, 
composed largely of comments on 
other people’s ideas. He was above all 
an annotator and this makes his books 
difficult to summarize, although It is 
always possible to extract a telling 
phrase or argument. Consistency- In 
single works, let alone over the whole 
corpus of his work, is lacking. 

His intellectual stance whenne com- - 
menced his publishing career with Le 
Procis de Socrate and Contribution d 
id tude profane du Bible (both of which 
appeared in 1889) was that of a 
conservative moralist. Moralist he re- 
mained but certainly not a conserva- 
tive. By 1893 he was a socialist, moving 
frgrp.. a*?. prthqdpx Marxist pogljjgrv 


years leading up to the First World 
War. H]b active writing life was virtual- 
ly finished by this time and h» consis- 
tent pessimism was turning into cynic- 
ism. He had one last enthusiasm - for 
the Bolshevik revolution in Russia and 
for Lenin who conformed to his ideal 
of the heroic and skilful revolutionary. 


cafe intellectual, changing his ideas as 
others changed the cut of their trous- 
ers, seeking, and briefly achieving a 
succh de scandale. But Sorel both 
reflected and contributed to a Euro- 
pean-wide intellectual ferment at the 
end of the 19th and the beginning of 
the 20th centuries. He was not paro- 
chial and had . a genuine feel for the 
intellectual currents of his time. He 
struggled to understand the implica- 
tions of the thinking of an 'impressive 
range of his contemporaries. Some- 
times he took issue with them, savage- 
ly and unfairly, but he found fellow 
spirits, at least for a time, in Croce, 
Pareto,. Peiloudcr and P6guy. 1 

Dr Jennings takes ..us skilfully 
. thrapghalj thg|e.(gq{]ojfefer);3jj:aiids.9f 


account of recent scholarship. .The 
author is well aware of the difficulty of 

' the task. As H. R. Kedward has 
written, “Sorel ought to have been 
condemned to write his own biogra- 
phy: it Is too much to ask of anyone 
else". Dr Jennings wisely refrains from 
a biography, and stays with Sorel’s 
ideas although he does rive some 
illustrations of the fascination of 
Sorel’s conversation and personality. 

The author takes a balanced view of 
Sorel s work, steering (as he puts it) a 
middle course between two prevailing 
views- the first that Sorel was “erratic, 
unsteady, unhinged” and the second 
that his thought can be reduced to a 
dominant idea or preoccupation. He 
°? e5 ‘Us by establishing the extent and 
diversity of Sorel’s writings and then 
by snggesting that there are several 
important factors which make it diffi- 
cult to give a systematic presentation 
of hw- vast oeuvre. Four subjects - the 

' .»3Ha3SKi!S 
' sasfift&su; 


in a commoony, out the averaa 
socially necessary hours that del?, 
mined its value. More significant 
Mara was able to get to the root of 
profit creation in a way that escaped 
other economists in seeing that it was 
not labour but labour power the em- 
ployer purchased in the wage contract 
Although on the surface this contract 
represents an entirely fair and equal 
exchange Marx regards the exchange 
as an inherently unequal bargain. Tne 
capitalist exchanges a fixed sum of 
value for a commodity which has the 
unique property of being able to 
generate value. The capitalist takes 
advantage of this property to ensure 
the worker generates sufficient value 
hot only to pay his wages but also a 
surplus. Here, for Mara, lie the origins 
of capitalist exploitation which talus 
place even under the most advanced 
forms of that mode of production. 

An important point that Wolff J 
brings out is that in a dynamic eco- : 
nomy natural prices never stabilize at 
value. Smith has no inkling of tins 
point; Ricardo sensed this was so but 
did not accept the view because of Hi 
fatal implicat ions for his system. There 
are a number of good reasons why 
prices never stabilize at value in u 
expanding economy. The first is the 
changing technical and value composi- 
tion of capital; the second is (he 
inevitable mis-match between what ii 
produced and what is consumed in a 
market economy; the third is the 
difficulty posed by transforming prices 
into units of time. For Marx value 
explains price but is never identical 
with it. 

Some of the difficulty of Wolffi 
exposition may be attributable to the 
fact that he grasps this point only ini 
roundabout way. He rightly speaks of 
Marx’s crucial concept of abstract 
lnbour lime as theoretical abstraction 
and admonishes Marx for occasionally 
speaking of value as though it were a 
natural substance. But behind all this 
lies Wolffs own misplaced desire to 
prove Mara’s theory solely in empirical 
terms. This has to be contrasted win 
Mara's view that his theory of exploita- 
tion can be illustrated In empirics 
terms, but conclusive proof can « 
provided only in practical-conceptual 
terms. For Mnrx's theory to hold line 
theoretical conviction must grow 
among the community of economists 
at the same time as the worMjs 
changed. No doubt Wolffs book win 
contribute to this long overdue process. 

Howard Williams 

Dr Williams is lecturer in political sci- 
ence at University College Abery- 
stwyth. _ 


remained unchanged. It is ddficoltto 
object to the conclusion reached IBM 
the inconstancy of Sorel’s thought B 
most pronounced in his writings oo 
politics. In his political thinking khm 

hostilities did not change- towanktbj 

Jacobin state, towards the allegedly 
corrupt political and intellectual class, 
towards organized political parties^ 
can also be arguea that a consists 
and austere morality emphasizing u» 
values of work, the family. chf W* 
self-denial and heroism underlies on 
political outlook. Beyond tins ,nc 
elements of consistency are tew. 

Is Sorel therefore worth the ■»» 
tion that he is now attracting? 
answer must be certainly no* “ “ , 
objective Is to seek clear and cohere 
arguments about any of his majO'A 
indeed minor) subjects of interest, v w 
reader would search his works In 
f for these. But if the aim is to w™ 
stand the history of Ideas at the turn 
f the 20th century, then fas wnggj 
a provide vital evidence. Indeed 
S are echoes of Sorelian themes in many 


MCIUC icii, ouvru IV 111. r — „ r+rtrfr 

Sorel was not, in any sense, OJW. 
sentative figure but his append . 
ideas was enormous. Dr Jnnnfn^ 
has presented to us the res 011 *? 
appetite in a superbly dear ana j . 
ctousmapner. ■ • — ■ 

Malcolm Anderson _ 

Malcolm Anderson is WSfjjSSdl: 

politids altM University of Edidhutp' 
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Face of 
the Earth 


The Nature of Physical Geography 

hr K.J. Gregory 

Edward Arnold, £7.95 

ISBN 07131 6431 X 


Whether you see the history of science 
in terms of paradigms and muhipar- 
■Hioms, or in terms of more gradual 


adigms. or in terms ot more gnuiua 
evolution and a multitude of parallel 


diools. there is no doubt that physical 
geography, as with all other sciences. 


has undergone major changes in atti- 
tudes and achievements since World 


War Ti. Hie purpose of Professor 
Gregory’s book is to outline those 
changes, especially in the Anglo- 
American world, in a form that will be 
readily assimilated by undergraduates. 
As such, this book will be immensely 
useful: examination answers will never 


be the same again. 

What are the main changes that 
Gregory recognizes? The first of these 
js the quantitative revolution, with its 
emphasis on statistical manipulation 
and mathematical modelling. Gregory 
rightly points out that in tandem with 
tEs approach there was a continuing 
concern with chronology, as reflected 
in the many studies of phenomena such 


Shifting 

sands 


Coastline Changes: a global review 
byE.C.F, Bird 
Wiley, £22. 50 
ISBN0471 906468 


as sea-level change, erosion surtaccs, 
and, possibly most universal of all, a 
concern with studies of the Quaternary 
geological period. Another major de- 
velopment was the study of process, 
mechanisms and rates. Two further 
trends arc identified as having been 
characteristic of the period from 1950 
to 1970: a concern with the rote of man 
in changing the face of the Earth; and a 
preoccupation with systems as a uni- 
fying methodology. Professor R. J. 
Chorley is the most cited author in the 
book, and the volume which he pro- 
duced with Barbara Kennedy {Physic- 


have spent lob much time writing 
books rather than research papers . 
Gregory’s analysis is based very sub- 
stantially on work undertaken in Bri- 
tain and America. Of the 20 most cited 
authors, 16 arc British, three arc 


a l Geography: a systems approach, 
1971) is singled out - “undoubtedly 


1971) is singled out - “undoubtedly 
enormously successful and must rank 
as one of the most cited and most 
influential physical geography text- 
books of the twenties century.” 

When discussing the period since 
1970, Gregory highlights the influen- 
tial paper on *Time, space and causal- 
ity in gcomorphology” by S. A. 
Schumm and R. W. Lichty (1965) as 
being outstanding and seminal. He 
sees temporal change as being a con- 
tinuing interest, whether in terms of 
palaeoclimates or in terms of the 
importance of thresholds in determin- 
ing when and where change takes 

E lace. The other feature he sees as 
eing significant in the 1970s is the 
application of the various branches of 
pnysical geography to the solution of 
practical problems. 

Finally, Gregory peers into the 
“evolving eighties' 5 and emphasizes 
the likely importance of two develop- 
ments: remote sensing and informa- 
tion technology. He also notes a 
tendency for recent textbooks to be 
more willing to attempt an integration 
of the various facets of physical 
geography, although he avers (rightly) 
that perhaps “physical geographers 


For some years Eric Bird has been 
chairman of a commission of the 
International Geographicol Union 
concerned with coastal problems. Dur- 
ing the past decade, this group has 
sought to document coastal changes 
worldwide, gradually coming to recog- 
nize that the prohlcnis of erosion on 
sandy beaches arc not confined to 
coasts disturbed by engineering struc- 
tures, but are found in natural environ- 
ments as well. Over 80 per cent of this 
book documents these changes coun- 
ter by country around the whole world. 
Though necessarily selective, Ihc sheer 
mass of information implies that ero- 
sion of sBndy beaches is at present 
more common than stability, let alone 
pragradalion - that is, where the land 
gains at the expense of the sea. 

The reports follow a sequence 
around the coasts of the world that 
takes us through every country and 
includes many of the isolated ocean 
islands. The scale of detail ranges 
through two orders of magnitude, 
from the equivalent of two pages of 
text for each 1,000 kilometres of 
coastline for Belgium and Burma, to a 
mere 5 per cent of a page per 1,000 
kilometres for Madagascar or the Arc- 
he regions of the Soviet Union, and 
jtjft Z per cent of a page for 1 ,000 
kilometres of the Canadian Arctic 
wptlinc. In much the sBmc way, the 
Terences run from ten or more per 
liQOO kilometres for Belgium or Israel 
to three references for the 7,000- 
kuometre coast of Greenland. Most of 
these references are to recent litcra- 
tare in English; where necessary these 
nave been selected from English-lan- 
Buage material contributed by national 
^^respondents of the commission. 

The reports show that about 20 per 
*** of tne world’s coastline is sandy 
and that 70 per cent of the sites have 
“town net erosion during the past few 
grades, only 10 per cent have shown 
sustained progradation, and the ba- 
rf*-® of 20-30 per cent has remained 
r^le, it is possible, however, that 
TOMrehers have selected changing 
?w«Unes (whether eroding or advanc- 
es) and ignored those where little 
is apparent. On Ihe other hand, 
® ^turned that coasts studied for 
. decades often show a change 
earlier stability to later erosion, 
tomforcing the data derived directly 
this study. Even where longer- 
gjWto ^ not available, most pfthe 
coasts r a)iQw from geological 
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American and one is an Anglo-Cana- 
dian. 


evidence that they were formed in the 
first few thousand years after the sea 
rose to its present level after the end of 
the last Ice Age, and that they have 
only started to erode relatively re- 
cently. 

As these observations have 
attracted a good deal of attention, a 
final chapter explores explanations. 
Some beaches are undoubtedly losing 
sand because of environmental in- 
terference by man; whether uninten- 
tional, as when reservoirs cut off the 
supply of sand from steep rivers; or 
intentional, when groynes and sea- 
walls are constructed to defend coastal 
resorts. Yet the prevalence of erosion 
in less disturbed environments sug- 

S sts that other causes are at work. As 
ere is a well-known connection be- 
tween rising sea level nnd beach ero- 
sion, it may be that a rising sea level 
probably caused by the melting of 
Antarctic ice, is the dominant cause. 
Another possibility is that our 
beaches, having haa time to adjust to 
the 5,000 years of stable sea level since 
the Ice Age, are now beginning to 
erode in an entirely natural way. No 
explanation seems universal; most arc 
mutually compatible. _ 

Although the hook is necessarily 
something of a catalogue and at times 
tedious to read, its central theme is 
dangerously attractive. Yet a word or 
caution is needed. The book compares 
short-term (10-100 year) records of 
beach erosion with long-term (5.000 
vear) records of net accumulation. 
Thai is neither a very scientific, nor a 
very safe way to proceed. Further, we 
have at this stage no way of refuting the 
distinct possibility that the anomaly is 
not our current erosional phase, but 
the geologically brief period of pro- 

gradation(shorelines advancing sm- 
wards due to sedimentation) followtog 
the remarkable nse of sea level 
through 140 metres in 18,000 years. 

Perhaps, geolopcally spealung, sandy 


beaches are usually eroding environ- 
ments- that possibility is not even 
suggested herTl If it is to be tested, we 
shaft need to examine the geological 
record with some skill. _ 


Keith Clayton 


S'jKn™me n .,haWin'^* 

in iOR2 have been edited by A- **■ 
Chadwick and S. L. Sutton and pub- 

£34.50. — 


Two major developments receive 
relatively little attention. One is the 
expansion of interests in global tecto- 
nics and neotectonics since the mid- 
1960s, which has transformed our 
comprehension of many Earih surface 
features (including deltas, coral reefs, 
raised beaches, erosion rates, rift val- 
leys, mountains, and volcanoes). Plate 
tectonics has also radically altered 
many of our background thought pro- 
cesses with regard to appropriate time 
spans for investigation and to notions 
of stability; and it has given biogeogra- 
phy a new momentum and a new 
theory. The other major development 
has been the increased concern with 
extraterrestrial matters caused by the 
space programme, with such notable 
work as that of Victor Baker on Mars 
and of Ronald Greeley and others on 
aeolian (wind-based) phenomena on 
the planets. 

A farther theme that needs to be 


Environment and Health 

A J ROW! .A NlJ arid P X iOFLF. 

'The strength ot this hook lies in its; implicit r-K ognilton oi the 

inline* r ,i rhft current scc-rn. which ^ to be expected from senior 

practitioners, '.nonsemoi community physician whospeewlisos in 

ihe epi-J^iniol'.'Cjy ol the envi ronment. and the other « principal 

environmental health officer 

The British Medical Journal 

lf>BH 07131 28550 paper 31 £ pages £8 75 net 


Resource Economics 

G A NORTON 

An introductory text lor readers with no previous training in 
economics which outlines the basic concepts of economics and 
discusses then application to problems such as pollution, non- 
lengwabie resource depletion, renewable resource management 
and environmental impact analysis 
ISBN 0 71 3 1 3494 l paper 206 pages £7.95 net 


explored in assessing the development 
of physical geography is the role of 


of' physical geography is the role of 
institutions, tor much scholarship is by 
necessity now constrained or facili- 
tated by groups rather than by indi- 
viduals. In Britain, for example, the 
Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cil has for several decades played a 


central role in funding physical geogra- 
phy and directing research along those 
channels that it has perceived to be 


channels that if has pcrceivetf to be 
important. Similarly, the encourage- 
ment of the Royal Geographical Socie- 


Energy Resources 

Second. Edition 

J TMCMULLAM. R MORGAN and R B MURRAY 
Tt fills a major gap m our energy luerature; until now there has been 
no comparable work covering the whole subject of the world's fuel 
resources . . . well written and easy to read.' 

Journal ol Institution of Nuclear Engineers 
(Review of Ihe first edition) 

ISBN 07 131 34860 paper 208 pages £6.75 net 


ty for overseas projects like Mulu, 
Karakoram, Kora and Wahiba, has 
enabled large numbers of scientists to 
extend their sights beyond the shores 
of our islands; and the establishment of 
the British Geomorphologica] Research 
Group in the early 1960s has provided 
a tremendous stimulus to tne rapid 
expansion and strengthening of British 
geomorphology. 

To write a book of this scape, 
covering most aspects of physical 
geography, is a tremendous task for 
one man. Dearly, it has required both 
a large amount of wide reading and a 
measure of selectivity. Inevitably, 
there are some gaps in coverage and 
ihe literature survey on which it is 
based is not fully international. De- 
spite these limitations, tliis even-hand- 
ed treatment of the development of 
physical geography will enable under- 
graduates to place the individual com- 
ponents of their studies into a wider 
context. 


An introduction to Rural Geography 

AW GILO 

This text provides a unifying focus, which introduces 
undergraduates to the disparate fields of study now sheltering under 
the ‘ rural umbrella". Examples and case studies are taken largely 
from the British Isles, North America and Western Europe. 

ISBN0 7131 64301 paper 224 pages £7.95 net 


TheJcologyof Natural Resources 

Second Edition 
1C SIMMONS 

Tt is to be welcomed as an excellent introduclion to some aspects ot 
ecology, the link, between ecology and resource systems and the 
general concepts of resource management ... an impressive and 
valuable text which will surely command widespread use as a basic 
text," 

International Journal of Environmental Studies 
ISBN 07 13 1 63283 paper 448 pages £9.95 net 


Andrew Goudie 


merit Ot geograpny at me 

Oxford, a fellow of Hertford College, M 

and honorary secretary of the Royal ■■ VI 

Geographical Society. 


BRITAIN FROM SPACE RPT 

An Atlas oi Landsat Images 


R.K. Bullard and R.W. Dixon-Gough, 
Map Services 


Anglia. 


BRITAIN FRpM SPACE is one of the most exciting 
atlas productions of recent years. It is the first time that 
the systematic coverage of a large area, or continent, 
using satellite images, has been achieved. The great 
advantage of this type of atlas is the very nature ol 
satellite imagery which contains lar more detail, more 
accurately, than a comparable map of similar scale. 
The satellite imagery contains all the information that 
can be sensed on or near Ihe Earth's surface and 
therefore more information is available io Ihe reader. 


128 pages, lour colour throughout. Paper: 1 15 g. glossy; 
A4 297 x 210mm. Hard case sewn with printed four 
colour cover. ISBN: 0 85066 277 X £12.50 Publication: 
June 1985 
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Magmas and Magniuflc Hocks: an 
Infroducliun lo Igneous petrology 
by Eric A. K. Middlemost 
Longman. £1 3. y5 
ISBN (1 5«2 3()f Mil (I 
The Field Description of 
Metamorphic Rucks 
by Norman Fry 

Geological Society of London in 
association with Open University 
Press. £6.5(1 
ISBN tl 335 I(l037f> 

The Field Dei crip Hun of Igneous Rocks 
by Richard S. Thorpe <utd 
Geoff C. Brown 

Geological Society of London in 
association with O/w/i University 
Press, £6.5(J 
ISBN 0.135 100406 

Petrology or Igneous and Mefnmorphic 
Rocks (second edition) 
by Donald W. Hyndman 
McGrnw-i-lill, £38.95 
ISBN 007 0316589 

The rocks which make up the outer 
layers of the Earth contain a wealth of 
information about geological proces- 
ses. They may have formed in the 
recent past or thousands of millions of 
years ago - on the surface of (he Barth 
or deep inside it. The knowledge and 
skills required to extract this informa- 
tion form the branch of the Earth 
sciences known as petrology. 

The processes responsible for the 
formation of sedimentary racks are 


f.'imili.'ir t«> nn»M pvnplc. Weathering 
ami erosion in rtiuiiiii.i iwhis arejs, the 
tiiinspmi of rrndcil dehns by rivers, 
wind and kc, and its final ihrpuMrfon in 
the sen arc parls of common know- 
ledge if tint everyday experience. Yet 
despite i heir apparent simplicity, 
sedimentary rucks mid the basins in 
which they arc deposited arc highly 
complex systems which must he under- 
stood in order (or us to exploit effi- 
ciently the deposits of coal and oil they 
contain, indeed, hydrocarbon ex- 
ploration and extraction have pro- 
vided much of the motivation und 
resources which have built “soft -rock" 
petrology into a major brunch of the 
Barth sciences. 

By contrast, the processes involved 
in the formation of igneous and rneta- 
morphic rocks arc mostly outside our 
direct experience. We Have all seen 
spectacular film of volcanoes erupting, 
but no one knows for certain where the 
lava (called magma while under - 
ground) conics from or how it forms. 
Wc may know that mountain belts arc 
made of sedimentary rocks which have 
been squeezed, civ formed and re- 
crystallized, but (he forces involved 
and the time. scale on which they oper- 
ate are beyond our comprehension. 
Although igneous and metumor- 
phic rocks have their share of econo- 
mic mineral deposits (diamonds and 
some metal ores, for example), the 
exploitation of these resources is not so 
dependent on a knowledge of the 
origin of their "hard-rock hosts as 
hydrocarbon exploration and extrac- 
tion is on an understanding of the 
origin of soft nicks. Consequently, 
research on the composition and origin 
of igneous and met amorphic roots 
(hard-rock petrology) has remained 
very largely in the academic world. 

Thirty years ago, hard-rock petrolo- 
gy was very much a descriptive subject 
(petrography). Processes were a mat- 
ter for speculation, and very few 
attempts were made to quantify them. 

In the 1960s, however, two major 
developments revolutionized the 
Barth sciences and transformed petrol- 
ogy into the respectable exact science 
it is today. First, the establishment of 


plate tectonic theory provided n 
framework fur the study of igneous 
und mcianiurnliic rocks and u unifying 
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Environmental Systems 

An Introductory Text 

I.D* White, D.N. Mottershead and S. J. 

Harrison 

"Well-produced and illustrated . . .the book is 
probably the most successful elementary text available 
^dme.;: Peter Young- T.H.E.S. 

1984 Hardback £30.00 Paperback £12.95 

Floods and Drainage 

British Policies for Hazard Reduction, 
Agricultural Improvement and Wetland 
Conservation 

Edmund C. Penning-Rowsell, Dennis J. 
Parker and Donald M. Harding 

, December 1985 Hardback £25.00 
The Risks and Hazards Series; 2 

Environmental Chemistry 

Peter O’Neill 

December 1985 Hardback £20.00 Paperback £8.95 

Forthcoming:- 

Environmental Magnetism 

Roy Thompson and Frank Oldfield 

March 1986 Hardback £24.95 

Freshwater Studies 

. John Gee 

[ January 1986 Paperback £4.50 NN 
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and nwMiinmrpmc rocKs aiai a unuymg 
expldmirinn hr their nrifi in*. Igneous 
rucks arc mostly formed by melting of 
the Earth’s miintlc at the Places where 
plates arc created and destroyed, 
.sedimentary rocks being scraped off 
the uccan floor and crumpled into 
mountuin bells in areas where one 
piale is consumed beneath another. 
The resulting heal and pressure trans- 
forms soft sediments into hard crystal- 
line mctamorphic rocks. Heat-flow 
measurements and theoretical studies 
of solid-state convection within the 
Earth's mantle have led to an under- 
standing, still far from complete, of the 
driving forces involved. 

Second, technological advances 
have made it possible to quantify 
igneous and metamorphic processes. 
For example, high-pressure experi- 
ments can now simulate conditions 
deep wilhin rhe Earth. The high preci- 
sion analysis of igneous rock samples 
for trace elements allows accurate 
modelling of melting processes within 
the mantle; and measurement of iso- 
topic ratios, precise to u few parts in a 
million, arc now routine ana not only 
allow the ages of rocks to be deter- 
mined but can idso he used to trace the 
movement of materials through the 
Earth. 

Today the subject is advancing so 
rapidly that it is virtually impossible for 
anyone to keep abreast of all the 
important developments reported in 
the petrological literature. Resear- 
chers in one field are frequently una- 
ware of advances in another, nnd the 
whole subject must seem bewildering 
to students. Regrettably, the need for 
specialization in research has bred a 
generation of petrologists who are 
Forced to spend more and more time 
with equipment and equations and less 
and less time looking ut rocks. It is 
particularly gratifying, therefore, to 
note the publication of several text- 
books devoted to the study of rocks. 

One of these, Eric Middlemost’s 
book, neatly bridges the gap between 
traditional petrography and modem 
quantitative petrology. The first two 
chapters summarize the general princi- 
ples involved in the generation and 
evolution of magmas on Earth and on 
(he other planets and the moon. Mid- 
dlemost then leads the reader gently- 
through the complexities of rock classi- 
fications and puts each rock associa- 
tion into a global perspective. Separate 
chapters define each major association 
(granites and granitic rocks, for exam- 
ple), review its historical background, 
provide a concise treatment of textural 
and compositional characteristics, and 
discuss recent ideas on its origin and 
evolution. 

For its size (266 pages), the book is 
remarkably comprehensive and well 
referenced. The text Is concise and yet 



Timothy Nourse’s Campania Foelix of 1700, from the paperback 
edition of Christopher Thatcher’s The History of Gardens (Croom 
Helm, £13.95). 


should also provide research students 
and professional petrologists with a 
very useful and stimulating account of 
the subject. I can recommend the book 
highly to anyone with an interest in 
igneous rocks. 

Despite the move towards spe- 
cialization, most petrologists still 
spend some of their time studying 
rocks in the field, ns a sound know- 
ledge of the relationship between rock 
units is a frequent prerequisite for 
successful laboratory studies. Indeed, 
as the skills required in identifying, 
describing and interpreting rocks in 
the field will always be essential in 


remarkably comprehensive and well 
referenced. The text is concise and yet 
very readable. Middlemost's enthu- 
siasm and thorough knowledge of ■ 
igneous petrology coming through 
clearly. Though aimed at undergradu- 
ates - for whom it Is ideally suited - It 


Voyage to 
Neptune 

Ringfli discoveries from 
Galileo to Voyager 
by James Elliot and Richard Kerr 
MIT Press, £17.50 
ISBN 0262 05031 5 

There Is a strong tradition in science 
that textbooks, ^nd papers destined 
for publication in journals, should be 
unemotional and presented in a style 
that minimizes the chance of the 
render appreciating any of the excite- . 
inent felt by the author in carrying out 
the work involved. The same seems to 
be true of most historical surveys of 
scientific topics, for In these the author 
Is usually too far removed from a sense 
of personal involvement. How re- ' 
& lng | then » *° read *he first chapter 
of Rings , which includes a transcript of 
the conversations between the mem- 
bers of a scientific team, one of whom 
is a co-author of the book, as they see 
plotted out in real time on a chart 
reorder the evidence for the presence 

Uranus 1 ®* ° f 1,085 arou,ld the P lanct 

That event, which took place in 
1977, represented the first discovery of 

a 

[ observed the .strange appearance of 
Saturn, which ww eventually inter- 
preted by Huygens as befog due to the 

_| presenco of ’»• ring system around the • 

V»C I’UlfcU’kVV'CX'WnriL'r-l 


The Geological Society of London has 
recently published an excellent series 
of handbooks designed primarily to 
help students acquire these skills. Two 
of those handbooks deal with hard- 
rock geology. 

Both books contain basic informa- 
tion on metamorphic and igneous rock 
types and their component minerals 
and provide tables to nelp with identi- 
fication. More importantly, however, 
they show students how to record 
useful information in their field note- 
books -a surprisingly difficult skill to 
learn. Both books are pocket-sized 
and well Illustrated with clear line 


drawings and photographs. Student; 
embarking on their independent Odd 
projects will find these handbooks 
invaluable. 

McGraw-Hill describes Donald 
Hyndman’s book as "the long-awaited 
revision of the field’s classic text”, but 
if anyone has waited a long time fork, 
he or she is likely to be disappointed. 
The first edition was virtually unknown 
in Britain and had only limited success 
in the United States, and the second is 
not likely to fare much better. Paitoi 
the problem is that the author tries to 
cover too much ground. Although his 
book is crammed with information and 
ends with over 80 pages of references, 
its rambling style makes it very difficult 
to use. Theories, sometimes contradic- 
tory, arc often listed without any 
attempt to arrive at u consensus view. 

Intended for undergraduates and 
postgraduates, the latter could, with 

S ersevcrcnce, get a lot out of the book. 

ut with so many better and le» 
expensive petrology texts already 
available, Iiynd man's second edition 
seems destined to follow his first Into 
obscurity. 

Godfrey Fitton 

Godfrey Fitton is lecturer in geology at 
the University of Edinburgh. 


E lanet, consisting of enormous num- 
ere of small particles, each in a 
separate orbit arouod the parent body. 
The scientific community did not 

hnt/i* Ofl lrinn In nuiU IL- r 


Uranus ring was found, data obtained 
from two Pioneer spacecraft scanning 
Jupiter in 1973 and 1974, had sug- 
gested that a ring of some sort might be 
present. Although the evidence was 
obscure and not widely appreciated (it 
consisted mainly of unusual reductions 
m.the nmnhejs of charged particles 
detected near the planet), this was 
eriough to ensure that a search was 
made using the camera system of 
Voyager L, which encountered Jupiter 
in earn 1979 Indeed, the Jupiter ring 
was duly observed, Vo be imaged in 
more detail a few months later bv 
Voyager II. 1 

By this time, it was clear that there 
JEMpB" 1 differences between 

hff ri u 8 syatems - of Saturn 
had been known from the earliest 
thnes to be^cdmplex, with relatively 
jJwrS 185 ’ that of > anu * consisted of 

of d a th hybrid 

tmacecraft that had ear [£ 

visited Jupiter was due to encounter 
Saturn in fate 1979. That ZSSSSSd 
variations in ring bright- 
from Efmhj h ^ disco- 


able to survive collisions with mh 11 
particles very close to the main nno. 
This they duly did, providing so muen 
data about the fine structure oi 
Saturn's rings that much of the analysis 
is continuing. . 

As Elliot and Kerr present me 
details of these events in 
chronological order, and from ttw 
point of view of their personal involve- 
ment, their book is not (and does nm 
claim to be) a balanced and thorough 
historical account; indeed, my re#*: 
lections of opinions on the stnichirew 
the Saturn nng system current m 1*® 
differ somewhat from those piresentea- 
However, the challenge “^excite- 
ment are captured; and this is wh“ 
matters, . ... 

Most of the book Is a straight/^ 
ward exposition of new facls, requimj# 
no detailed scientific background on 
the part of the reader. Later ebapten 
present some more technical Wpccwo 
current ideas on how rings form an 
evolve, for these have a beanngon 
likelihood that Neptune, which » 
lar .in size to Uranus, will have a noj 
system. The chances of detecting tna 
system, however, do not look good ia 
tne moment. Judgement must be re- 
served until Voyager II teaches in 
planet in 1989, assuming that u* 
spacecraft survives its imminent en- 
counter with Uranus in January ot dm 
year, 

Lionel Wilson lu 

Lionel Wilson is senior /ecW« r * ! 
environmental science at the IWWP ) 
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Minute 

fossils 

5SIof Micropalaeontology: 
fossils- their geological and 
pgljeoblologlcal applications 

GrSSTrotman, £25.00 land £9.95 
ISBN 08601 0485Qand4907 

ijrtmaiaeontology is the study of 
£* fo«Hs which are so sntall. even 
5m adult, that they require special 
of collection, abstraction from 
a, tacks, and examination. As these 
(Jcrafossils cannot normally be seen 
* racks outcropping in the field - 
jLpi with a lens - their identification 
mures the use of specialized micro- 
Jjpes They include the shells of 
Hiilar and multicellular micro- 
onanisms such as foraminifera and 
ostfttods; and the subject is usually 
Molded to cover the scattered re- 
mios of larger organisms otherwise 
not normally found os fossils, such as 
Die mores and pollen of plants (paly- 
odfogy) and the very small hard parts 
o( nannoorganisms such as cocco- 


lilhophorids and diatoms (nanrto- 
palacontology). 

Dr Bignol accepts the broad defini- 
tion of mkrnpalacontnlagy in his book 
and points out that coherence is given 
to the subject by its strong links with 
industry, which now employs most of 
the 12.000 micronalacontnlogists ac- 
tive worldwide. The reason for this 
success is that microfossils occur in 
nearly all sedimentary rocks, some 
limestones being almost wholly made- 
up of them; and they far outnumber 
macrofossils, the traditional means of 
relative age dating (biostratigraphy) 
mtd of determining environment of 
deposition. As they also have the 
advantage that they can be obtained 
undamaged from borehole drill chip- 
pings, they are particularly useful in 
subsurface studies, especially in the 
search for hydrocarbons in sediment- 
ary basins. 

The first two chapters provide an 
historical account of the rise and 
purpose of micropalacontology, a re- 
sume of methods of collection and 
preparation, and of the principles of 
microscopy - with a description of the 
capabilities and use of the binocular 
stcreomicroscope and the scanning 
electron microscope. Techniques are 
shown to vary with the size and 
chemical nature of the microfossils 
studied. These introductory chapters 
are followed by eight chapters (half the 
book) giving summary accounts of the 
main groups of mlcrofbssils and nan- 
nofossils. Each chapter covers the 
biology Bnd ecology of the living 
forms, if the group is extant, ana 
includes information on the salient 
morphological features, a systematic 
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^rilhtt were ^ portrayed as fierce animals by most 19th-century 
niters", an Hlustrafon from Clare Lloyd's The Travelling Naturalists 
(Croom Helm, £13.95), 

f\ systems analysis, and the view that the 

I IpOQn ocean is only one component of a muen 

UvCClII larger dynamical system encompassing 

the atmosphere and the biosphere, 
Tolmazin demonstrates the constant 
UliFeniS exchange of energy and matter be- 

tween all these systems; each compo- 
nent of the system cannot be treated in 

isolation from the others. He then 

fitments of Dynamic Oceanography launches into the study of ocean cur- 
ijDsrid Tolmazin rents, through a historical review of 

Allen 4 Unwin, £25.00 and £11.95 concepts, ideas and measurements ot 

g w04mi)»». M |g|P717 "ffiKSfiod* »„d BXioms, 

Introduction of dynamical Tolmazin then Introduces the causes of 
®*anogrnphy to undergraduates ocean currents. Geostrophy, for exam- 
ES* * number of problems. The pie, allows him to explain qualitatively 
is based firmly on the concepts many aspects of jwge-saue ocean 
fluid dynamics, which can currents. Unlike other Introductory 
fPn be satisfactorily covered in the treatments, however, he does not stop 
year of an undergraduate course at steady-state theories, but goes .on 
^‘Postgraduate level. But for the demonstrate the inherent variabflltyoi 
a) reader and the non-mathema- currents and how this can be trea 

aSdent, certain aspects must using the concept of hirbulence,lua 
■SJfiy remain ln mathematical ly explaining the spectrum of JncrgM m 
and such people must be ie ocean using KolmogorofFsimi 
with a less rewarding descrip- sal theory of turbulence TTi g 
^treatment. It is refreshing, there- usually considered too advanced for 
* at D avid Tolmazin*s book most undergraduate co“™» 
^Pts, very successfully, to take the oceanography. Tolmazm cleverly 
XL 0 ?!. 8 voyage of discovery iroduces these ideas at w ie ? JS Lj 
‘be fascinating science of without overburdening the reader wJtn 
oceanography without re- definitions. . _ . 

sr 10 'o- 

view is that many of the Stream and KiwwMj* 
caq of ocea n circulation explained in introductory^^^MJg 

general's “ nc ? min B simple axioms, the Stommel and Munk 
modS l l ws * and conceptual vortidty models. ‘ Xolmazin 

Athough his approach is the story there, howev^ tmm^u 

rsxegESS 

flSSigaaBss tssx sZ&Sa! 

qqffi.S ‘he reader rather discusses nMK«nri>9 
^ of dynamkal ■ 

* lD frodudng the concept of intense jet Lope deep ocean. 


fitments of Dynamic Oceanography 
qDavld Tolmazin 

JS| 4 Unwin , £25 .00 and £1 1 .95 
gN0045S lQ709 and 551071 7 

"JUf introduction of dynamical 
°*mography to undergraduates 
j®* 8 a number of problems. The 
is based firmly on the concepts 
S tln l fluid dynamics, which can 
be satisfactorily covered in the 
year of an undergraduate course 
postgraduate level. But for the 
P«ai reader and the non-mathema- 
SubSr en1, certain aspects must 
gPj y remain in mathematical 
and such people must be 
with a less rewarding descrip- 
‘reatraent. It is refreshing, there- 
»u ’ J“ a ‘ David Tolmazin^s book 
very successfully, to take the 

zKppa&sriz 

** th at many of the 
can £wS c l lie 5 of oce an circulation 
SSkS ■ ? miTi & sira P ,e axioms, 
nodek ^ * aws ’ and conceptual 
bis approach is 
SS ^senptive, he chooses to 
lhaa ^banisms and ideas rather 

qsiekk. ‘be reader rather 

0Cw ^aphy^ " eirt of d y nanucal 

bHrodudng the concept of 


survey, and the geological and palaco- 
ecologKsil record. 

'flic Iasi pmt or the bunk covers the 
geological and pHfaco-eLologic.il ap- 
plications uf niicropalacomnlogY. 
commencing with the distinctive fea- 
tures of frusilizaiinn and particular 
problems of corrosion (especially in 
deep-sea waters undercut u rated in car- 
bonates), the destructive activity of 
living organisms, transport , and - ic- 
working. An interesting chapter then 
folluws on the use of microfossils in 
palac ^geographical reconstruct ion, 
the species concept and modes of 
speciation, illustrated by foraminifcral 
evolutionary linneages showing that 
both gradual transformation and bran- 
ching occurs. 

The final chapters cover the import- 
ance of microfossils as rock formers, 
their use as indicator; of hydrocarbons, 
ns biostratigraphical index fossils or 
“chronometers^’, and as palacogeog- 
raphical indicators. The particular im- 
portance of planktonic inicrofossils as 
indicators of climate change and for 
dating episodes of seafloor spreading is 
also emphasized. 

There is no doubt that Bignol has 
succeeded in his attempt to provide a 

E anorama of raicropalaeontology. His 
ook will be most useful in both 
undergraduate and postgraduate 
courses. 


J. R. Haynes 

J. R. Haynes is professor of geology at 
the University College of Wales, Abery- 
stwyth. 


Here, however, despite lucid reasoning, 
the general reader would have to make 
quite an effort to understand fully the 
ideas presented. Many of the results of 
the reasoning are counter-intuitive, 
because of the effect of the Earth’s 
rotation on fluid motion. 

A final chapter on the place of the 
ocean in the climatic system offers 
some respite from the dynamical argu- 
ments. Possible mechanisms in which 
components of the system may interact 
to produce variations in climate are 
introduced through diagrams, which 
give a qualitative idea of mechanisms 
without trying to verify the ideas with 
data. In an interesting aside to the 
general direction of the book, a final 
section discusses some of the global 
engineering schemes (mainly Soviet) 
put forward to alter ocean circulation 
and moderate climate in polar lati- 
tudes. 

Although this book is a very success- 
ful attempt to clarify the central con- 
cepts and ideas of modem dynamical 
oceanography, it is not a comprehen- 
sive treatment of the subject; tides are 
not discussed in any detail and waves 
are given only a very brief mention. 
However, as it is more a personal view 
of how the ocean works and how it 
interacts with the atmosphere, it is an 
excellent book both for non-specialist 
readers and for undergraduates and 
postgraduates. There is also an exten- 
sive bibliography, of which a large 
component is Soviet. 

Neil Wells 

Neil Wells is lecturer in oceanography 
at the Unnlversity of Southampton. 


MANUAL OF MINERALOGY, 20th Edition 

liy C. Kloln, Unirrruty at Nuw Mo*>Co ami C S. HurltiiM Jr.. Harvard University 

Tins ■.wnprehunuvH anil uji-tu-'lfllo. revist'l miruduciory ioj»I pfesunio a bal'inco'l 
iruntiruini ut b.isir i.unrupts m minor alujy and doscnpiivs disc uosions ol about 200 ut 
Uv- mosi cummun minuralr. Ijow fuaiuros m this. 20tM Edition include a more simplified 
approach to < ryiial innrfihulogv. a chap"*' on iniumal orrtor and sinitiuro. a new 
cl>4pior on pun i minor, ill, with tour colour plains, nnd revisions throughout Hit to«t 
which rclit-ci a inuru queni native opproncti 

0471 80&U0 7 GOQlip Mareh'80 (cloth) £43 45 

047182182 9 60 6 w . Mnrch'85 |WIE)f20 25 

ECOLOGY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 

by F. Ramsde, Labaratoire Ue Zootogie el if £ cat ogre. Umversite de Paris-Sud fOisayt 

Oistu9!.eb ihu application of acologtcnl principles, lools and data to the conservation 
and manegamoni ot tiio Uiotphorc It pruvides an analysieof the ecological implications 
of man's use of his environment and an assess mem ol the strategies needed to 
conserve end optimise natural resources rn the future The euihor'sarm is to provide a 
general framework lor the rational useol natural resources to achieve the goals sei m 
the world conservation suaiogy of iha Inter national Union lor the Conservation of 
Nature and iIb Resources (IUCNi 

0471 90104 0 246 pp Oecember'64 (cloth) f34 00 

0471 90625 5 248pp Docemboi'84 (paper) £14.96 

MINERAL RESOURCES AND ENQINEERING GEOLOGY 

by A. Sasaki, S. lahlhara and V. Sakl 

Covering ihe imponant field of applied geology, (his book brings together two areas 
which are normally examined indepandontly. economic (or oral geology ond 
engineering geology. 

The first half of ihe volume presents a geological and geochemical summery of ore 
forming processes covering both metallic and fossil fuel resources with particular 
emphasis on their ties to the evolution of the Earth's crust. 

The second part of the book provides o concise summary of basic principles and 
approaches lo (ho problems of modorn engineering geology 
Sorias. Tatis in Earth Sciences 

047) 10538 8 3l2pp SepiembarSB £27.95 

EXERCISES IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 3rd Edition 

by A.N. Btrahler and A.H. Strahler 

The exorcises In (his manual serve two basic purposes One is to help you to develop 
technical skills in handling the data of physical geography, the other is todavolop your 
ability to interpret the data of physical geography. 

047 ) 80046 B 328pp December - 84 (paper) £14 95 
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The Global Possible 

Resources, Development, and the New Century 

edited by Robert Repetto 

Can the world reverse current deterioration of 
resources and the environment, while at the same 
time promoting a better quality of life for all? 
Experts in various areas of environmental research 
and policy here offer a broad overview of the state 
of the world’s threatened resources and, drawing 
on evidence from recent experiences in many 
countries, propose realistic and politically practical 
corrective measures. 

A World Resources Institute Book 
To be published in December 
Cloth £45.00 Paper £13.95 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

13 Bedford Square, London WC1B 3JF 


Earth Sciences from Chapman and Hall 

MOUNT EtNA GEOLOGY AND SOCIETY 

The anatomy of a volcano D. R. Coates • 

D. K. Chester, A, M. Duncan, J.E. Guest How is mankind altering the land -water ecosystem/* How 

and C.R.J. KUbum can the degradation and destruction of uoiural systems be 

An integrated up-to-date study of pure and applied minimized? ^ These crucial questions are dealt with in this 

volcanologlcal research, which also demonstrates the comprehensive and practical overview of environmental 

important influence which studies on Mount Etna have had geology. 

on the development of vofcanological thought. Smtembf r IMS j08pp HBtMiZ 2»e<M C30.00 

October 1985 c.352 P p Uluuraird HBO4U2S8V0X cJCW.OO PB °f 12 1 £12 - 95 

REMOTESENSINGOFICE ThirdEdition 

This book describes the utility of remote sensing for XilN V ilvUN /VUSIN 1 5 

identifying, mapping and analysing, surface and subsurface and their sub-surfacc diagnosis 

properties of worldwide ice and snow features. r_ q SeLley 

November MS c.JOSpp: Upp of colon, pbu, HB04«2«109 .,25.00 T | lkhooks|>OW8how Iodiscover the deposltfonal 

PRINCIPLES & APPLICATIONS environment of sedimentBryjtcks, and how lo use this 

i-v vr> , iTO'pnv knowledge to locate and produce mineral wealth from under 

OFHYDROCHEMIa 1 K* the surfaceof the earth. 

Erik Eriksson Osiober 1985 5>6pp Ulinimm} H80 412 27 330 1 £27.50 

Piofasor Eriksson’s book follows the natural path of^ water PB0412 25730 oc .95 

in nature by describing the changes that occur as water 

moves from raio through groundwater into si reams, rivers CHAPMAN AND HALL 

olfJferiMS inpp HB.0.4W2SJW i £19.75 < ; i_ . .IX NcwftnecLanE, London £C4P SEE. 
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Mineral Resources and Their Management 

John Blunden 
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Fire and Ice The Nuclear Winter 

Michael Rowan-Roblnson M . l60to nucieo. war could 
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New books from Hutchinson 
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Practical Ecology for Geography and Biology Students 
Survey, noppingand dau anatyv* 

D Gitbenton. M. Kane and F. B. Pyait 

A took xo Iwtp nudum* build up iha.r pracbtoJ ecological iW.lh. U covers lha (allowing areas: 

* niettaft of diia. collection * scchniquesol surveying and mapping * sourcesof mformmon and analysis 

Publication November 1 9 BS £ 8.95 paper 09 iblfcSl X . 

Indigenous Agricultural Revelation 
Ecology and (ood producuon in West Africa 
Paul Richards 

Dr Richa.dsai gucithai we should besponrimgleMrinae on'tcaching" fornwnhcni* sofarmand motoanhowtolostor indsupportldcal adiptjuon and liwennveness 

Published 1985 £ 12.95 Ciwd 09 1613205 C 6 . 50 paper 09 161321 3 

Agricultural Development and Nutrition 

Arnold Pacay and Philip Payne iedt> < 

The Nuir rnon Polic y Unit of ihc London School ol Hygiene and Trofucnt Medicine draw upon rocsini evidence from 5 ouih Ana to expose the multitude U 
factors - social, political, environmental and economic - which can limn people s accost to food and their ability to assimilate itsnutnoim. 
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Agriculture and Environment: the 
physical geography of temperate 
agricultural systems 
by David J. Briggs and 
Frank M. Courtney 
Longman, £30.00 

ISBN 0 582 30000 2 

Because it examines in detail the 
restraints imposed on agricultural 
practice and productivity by the natu- 
ral environment, and because it discus- 
ses the impacts of modern farming 
methods on the countryside. Agricul- 
ture and Environment represents a 
major addition to the literature. As its 
auiliors approach the subject from the 
point of view of the physical geog- 
rapher, the book complements tne 
more widely publicized perspectives of 
the ecologist (for example, Bryn 
Green's Countryside Conservation, 
19821 and the 'social scientist (for 
example, John Bowers and Paul 
Cheshire’s Agriculture, the Country- 
side and Land Use: an economic 
critique, 19X3). 

The book is divided into four sec- 
tions. In the first, the authors intro- 
duce the environment in terms of its 
energy, nutrient and hydrological cy- 
cles, and provide a snort historical 
introduction to the development of 
modem farming systems. In the 
second, they examine four key areas of 
agricultural practice - tillage, drainage 
and irrigation, fertilizers and manures, 
and pest control and crop protection. 
The kinds of issue discussed include 
the effect of soil compaction on crop 
yields, the design of soil drainage 
systems, the advantages of organic 
manures over inorganic fertilizers, and 
the persistence and specificity of pesti- 
cides. 

In the third section, the authors 
cover those environmental relations 
deemed critical to the management of 
grassland and grazing systems and 
arable farm systems in temperate agri- 
culture. And in the final section the] 
assess the impacts of modern ngricu 
ture, paying particular attention to the 
hydrological cycle and reductions in 
plant and animal species, before eval- 
uating change within three ecological 
systems: lowands, uplands and wet- 
lands. A final chapter takes a broader 
view of environmental change in 
famed areas, concluding with some 
brief comments on agricultural poli- 
cies. 

By any standards, the authors pre- 
sent an impressive synthesis of tho 
natural science literature, even if the 
book’s subtitle does not make it clear 
that the contents largely relate to 
Britain and not to temperate farming 
systems generally. The book consists 
of a literature review 6f remarkable 
depth, each chapter containing huge 
amounts of. information. In places, 
however, there is too much detail of a 
technical kind relating to husbandry 
matters, although the text never be- 
comes indigestible. Indeed, most read- 
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Cadbury’s purpose-built chocolate factory at Bournville, completed 
in 1879, from Edgar Jones’s Industrial Architecture in 
1750-1939 (Batsford, £25.00). 


ers will see the book as a source of 
reference, as its contents cannot be 
absorbed at one sitting. 

The numerous diagrams are clear 
and helpful and the text is supported 
by an enormous bibliography, 
although even here the authors nave 
their blind spots. In the discussion of 
energy flows, for example, why is no 
mention made of Gerald Leach’s Ener - 
gv and Food Production (1976), and 
D. and M. Pimentals' Food, Energy 
and Society (1979), or even more 
surprisingly, A. N. Duckham’s Agri- 
cultural Synthesis: the farming year, 
published 22 years ago, which prob- 
ably parallels most closely the authors' 
own interests and approach? 

Sensibly, the authors make no claim 
to coyer all aspects of Ihc debate on the 
relations between farming practice and 
the environment, sticking very largely 
to their particular areas of expertise. 
On t|ie other hand, th?y are aware of 
the socio-economic context in which 


their synthesis lies, making seoiiHt 
references throughout to those histor- 
ical and cultural factors that cwnimu 
to inform farmers' decisions. Inarmrt 
general sense, however, they are os 
less sure ground here. For example, h 
their approach to the concept otoua 
agement, they see agricultural man- 
agement as a value -free activity thit 
can be reduced to husbandly tasks, i 
narrow but common view ofmanqc- 
nient often held in natural stitict. 
Hi is observation is meant less a i 
criticism of this excellent book ami 
more as a reflection on the guH ia 
understanding that still exists benreu 
most human nnd physical geograpkn 
when they talk nbout environmeoti! 
management. 

Richard Munton 

Richard Munton is reader In geognph] 
at University College London. 


Digging 

deep 


An Introduction to Geophysical 
Exploration 

by P. Kearey and M. Brooks 
Blackwell Scientific, £11.80 
ISBN 0632 01049 5 

Although the Earth’s hidden treasures 
may be released by diming, discovery 
is largely a geophysicalexercisc, with a 
variety of techniques being used to 
detect the disposition and nature of 
buried rocks from surface measure- 
ments. The choice of technique de- 
pends on the target’s possessing some 
distinctive physical property. Thus, a 
dense rock among lighter may be 
revealed by its localeffect on the force 
of 


£ the target size and position may 
not always be uniquely determinable 
from the data, it falls to the geologist to 
limit the range of geophysically possi- 
ble solutions to those that are ’ 


cally plausible. Hence, geophysicists 
must work in close liaison with geolog- 
ists. and also possibly with engineers, 
archaeologists or other experts. As 
they in turn need to have some feeling 
for geophysics and the likely effective- 
ness of its use, this book caters for 
them, by providing an up-to-date re- 
view of the prindples of the main 
techniques in use and of their areas of 
application. 

Geophysics is mainly used in the 
search for hydrocarbons. Seismologic- 
al techniques of echo-sounding have 
become very sophisticated: muItT 
channel digital recordings can be made 

a *“ a on land; and dBt * can bo 
processed on computers using ad- 

JjJjJTj detection and improve- 
raenl algorithms. The resolution of the 
final seismic cross-secti on is now good 
enough to enable geologists to infer 

111 were 

laid down and thus to evaluate uros- 

new are » of 
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-nik week’s “Noticeboard" is given over 
to a calendar of some of the events of 


it) a , , , , 

academic interest taking place during the 
mm term. It is hoped to do this each 
aiiarter from now on and copy for the next 
llendar should be submitted by mid- 


November for the period January to 
March 1986. The introduction of this new 
feature is not intended to replace our 
usual week-to-week “Noticeboard" and 
arts page listings and these should still be 
submitted in tne normal way. 


October 


making, in which geologists shotdd 
participate if the cross-section hiobf 
of use to them, they must have i 
general understanding of the rouiloo 
used. Kearey and Brooks's book ex- 
plains these routines quite ww 
all hough I would have appreciated < 
few more examples. , 

There is nlso a great diversity® 
applications of geophysics in cmJ. 
marine and gcotncrmal engineering, 
mining, water supply, waste dupotf 
and archaeology. Kearey biio Brood 
provide a good balance, with plentyta 
c , information about the sclsmolotj 
needed by the oil prospectors, «ffl- 
plementea by a sound treatment ol® 
principles of gravitational, magn«£ 
electrical and electromagnew 
methods of exploration. The mciav 
ing use of computer inversion rouuno 
in the interpretation of force neku 
clearly portrayed with examples- 
The book is well written anddeajJ 
illustrated, the qualitative inesjj* 
being delivered without the <^*2 
of complex mathematics. Consreuw 
ly, there is too little fodder tor » 
geophysicist, except as tne oaitsi 
traduction, so that the main mane* 
the book will be among 

f 

value for money, it does no ■ ,n 
represent a complete course. 
more examples and problem exerco^ 
must be presented, so that sh** 
get a better idea of what the 
can achieve. _ ^, trs vo) 

This is important, because rtw _ 

impressions of the value o 
methods abound, es P^# r j3 
civil engineers. Although Kearey 
Brooks uiciudc an interesting”^ 
of case-histories to show how w .. 
techniques work In 
aspect is undcreraphasizeo w 
text. However, this Is a minor q.. 
about a book that has few serious > _ 
among introductory texts on apr^ 
geophysics. 

Jeremy Hall 

Jtrefny Hall is senior 
gy at the University of Glasgow^ . 

. Longman at £8.95. . 


Odober 1 - 22 : an exhibition of 
lit manuscripts • books and 
nialaiures of the poet and 
woslator Charles Tomlinson 
ri the University of Keele Llb- 

S . This exhibition coincides 
a recording by Charles 
Tomlinson of his complete 
f orks for the University of 
Kttk archives. 

October 6: “Introduction to 
fto-Rdchian Psychology" - 
workshop led by Jochan Lude 
lid sponsored by the Associa- 
Doa for Humanistic Psycholo- 
nb Britain. For details and 
booking and Information on 
forthcoming lectures and 
roriubops: Mary Fee on 01- 
7114411 x293 or AHP (B), 62 
IJnkilde, London N12 7LG or 
01-345 6515. 

October 7 (and weekly): “Drug 
Haling Into the ’90s” - by Dr 
M. W. Elves, first of Aston 
Udvmlty department of 
fkirinaceutlcal sciences’ re- 
Micfa seminar programme. 
Ia (kill details of this and 
nbequent titles: Dr Michael 
Ib&k at the department, 
Cub Green, Birmingham B4 
Iff or 021-359 3611. 

October 8: “The Divergence of 
Ik Twain: Poet’s Philosophy 
■d Philosopher’s Philosophy’’ 
-lecture by Lord Quinton, 
toiwsity of Warwick Arts 
Catre conference room, 
M9pm. Details: 0209 24011 
1 2322 or 2320. 

October 10: “Chemistry of 
Bnln Dysfunction’’ - Royal 
Society of Chemistry spon* 
lecture by Professor A. 
N. Davison. To be given at the 
jNvenlty of Aston at 4.30pm, 
Wolla; Dr G. B. Briscoe on 
•U-389 3611 x4749. 

October 10: “The Enduring 
flty: a perspective on decline" 
-lecture by Professor Brian 
mdsqq sponsored by the Asso- 
wrtoa of Learned Societies in 
«8odal Sciences and held at 
Royal Geographical Sod- 
5, «t 5.30pm Details: Dr 
jjdg Randall on 01-486 5811 


Oflfiber 17: “Seeing by Elec- 
W’ ■ - Institution of Elec- 
Bigineers chairman’s 
C* by Professor Russell 
° f Trent Polytechnic, 
rWif Savoy Place, Lon- 
Mf 2 ’ Christina 

u *®» a U on 01-240 1871 x272. 

SSjjJJ* 8 “Open College 
JJjfks”- workshop spon- 
rfUJby the Polytechnic Asso- 
jrjto® for Continuing Educa- 
^-TobeheldatPofytechnlc 
South Bank. Details: 
Woodrow on 01-228 

18: “Geometric 
toSS 8 ? “ three afternoon 
on the subject spon- 

SSL y wi 0,ld00 Mathc ’ 

ffifcdety and held at 
House, Piccadilly. 
by a general 
1,1 ,at « afternoon, 
I njh gP«r 00 “Gromov Hor(- 
■ Groa«rf* C ?S?^ y Hyperbolic 
1 o!K* 1I 5f ta J s: “as S. M. 
“S 8 * 00 Hou “. We* 

WIV0NL or 
^^j^Mleroorganisms 


department of microbiology in 
coUaboration with the Educa- 
tion Liaison Service. Details: 
Sheila Gammon, Department 
of Educational Studies, Uni- 
versity of Surrey, Guildford 
GU2 5XH or 0483 571281 
x559. 

October 21: “Experimentation 
on Embryos’’ - lecture by Lady 
Waraock. University or War- 
wick, FME lounge at 7.25pm. 
Details: 0203 24011 x2205. 

October 21: “Beneath the 
White Coat" seminar series on 
science and politics In the 
1980s organized by the British 
Society for Social Responsibil- 
ity in Science. Duncan Camp- 
bell on “Myths and Realities of 
Surveillance" at Adams Arms, 
Conway Street, London Wl. 
For details of this and subse- 
quent meetings contact BSSRS 
on 01-607 9615. 

October 23: “What Sort of 
Industrial Policy" - the fifth 
Shell International Lecture In 
the University of St Andrews, 
to be delivered by Sir Douglas 
Wass, former permanent 
secretary to HM Treasury. To 
be held tn the Buchanan Lec- 
ture Theatre at 5.15pm. 

October 23: “Helping students 
who feel the can’t cope"- third 
Joanna Palmer lecture at 
UMIST, Renold Building, 
2.00pm. To be given by Rev 
David Evans, general secret- 
ary of Samaritans. Details: 
Tim Yates on 061-236 3311 
X2722/3. 

October 26: British Health and 
Safety Society Annual Confer- 
ence. At Birmingham Medical 
Institute, 36 Harhorne Road, 
Birmingham 15. Details: 021- 
359 3611 x4653. 

October 31: “Survival In the 
21st Century” - Madam 
Memorial lecture to be given 
by Sir Edwin Nixon CBE, 
chairman and chief executive 
of IBM. At Aston University, 
6.30pm. Details, tickets: Mrs 
Linda Harland, Aston Man- 
agement Centre, Gosta Green 
B4 7ET or 021-359 361 1 x5011. 
October 31: “Maurice Dobb’s 
Economics" - lecture by Pro- 
fessor A. K. Sen. University of 


Warwick, Social Sciences 
Building, room SOU ot 
4.30pm. Details 0203 24011 
x2951. 

November 

November 1: “Enterprising 
Women" - a two-day confer- 
ence organized by the Scottish 
Enterprise Foundation on the 
subject of women in business 
and Industry. To be held at the 
Burubrae Hotel, Mtlngavte, 
Glasgow. Details: Margo 
Campbell or Mary Rose, Scot- 
tish Enterprise Foundation, 
University of Stirling, FK9 
4LA or 0786 73171. 

November 6: “Technology 
Based Training" - workshop 
sponsored by the Engineering 
Industry Training Board. De- 
tails: John Chubb and Brian 
Merison on 01-681 6031. 

November 7 & 8: “Reliability 
Technology for Practising En- 
gineers" - course series spon- 
sored by the Safety and Re- 
liability Society In collabora- 
tion with the University of 
Bradford. To be held at the 
Scarisbrick Hotel, Lord 
Street, Southport. Details: 
Secretary, Postgraduate 
School of Stndies in Industrial 
Technology, University of 
Bradford, BD7 1DP or 0274 
733466. 

November 9 & 10: “Depression 
and Creativity” with Dr 
Dorothy Rowe. Annual Train- 
ing and development confer- 
ence of the Association of 
Humanistic Psychology Practi- 
tioners, to be held at College 
Hall, University of London, 
Malct Street, WC1 7HZ. De- 
tails: General Secretary 

AHPP, 7 Jackson Tor Road, 
Matlock, Derbyshire DE4 3JS 
or 0629 4600. 

November 9 & 10: “Problems 
of Post-Modernism" - confer- 
ence on the work of Adorno 
and Benjamin; speakers in- 
clude Jay Bernstein, Peter 
Dews, Terry Eagleton and Ju- 
lian Roberts. Details: 0203 
24011 X2953 or 2320. 

November 19: "The Meaning 


The Comerhouse, 
Manchester’s new 
film and 

exhibition centre, 
opened on 
Oc(ober3withan 
exhibition entitled 
“Human 
Interest", 
representing fifty 
years of British art 
about people. 
Contrasting 
images included 
David Hockney’s 
well-known 1961 
canvas “We Two 
Boys Clinging 
Together(nght) 
ana David 
Chadwick's 
striking “Girl in a 
Di scot he 




(above), 
exhibition runs 
until November 
17. 



of Literacy in Early Modern 
England’ 1 - lecture by Mr 
Keith Thomas. University of 
Warwick, Arts Centre confer- 
ence room at 5.30pm. Details: 
0203 24011 x2709. ■ 

November 25: “The Concept of 
a Multi-Cultural Society’’ - 
lecture by Professor John Rex. 
University of Warwick, Arts 
Centre conference room at 
5.15pm. Details: 0203 24013 
x2714. 

November 26 & 27: “Concepts 
of Corporate Financial Mod- 
elling" - department of man- 
agement science, Imperial Col- 
lege, Exhibition Rood, London 
SW7 2AZ. Details: Nigel 
Meade at this address, 

November 26 & 27: “Alleged 
Health Hazards of Work on 
VDUs” - sponsored by 


ogyi 

Wej 


held ot London West Hotel, 
London SW6. Details: NoeUe 
Fletcher on 0509 237428. 
November 27: Lord Marshall, 
chairman of the Central Elec- 
tricity Generating Board, Is to 
deliver the second McKenzie 
Lecture at the University of 
Liverpool on the title “The 
Engineering Challenge of the 
Electricity Industry". Time 
and details: 051-709 6022. 

November 28: “Bibliography 
and the Sociology of Texts” by 
D. F. McKenzie. The first In 
the Inaugural series of Panlzzi 
Lectures at the British 
Museum Lecture Theatre 
Great Russell Street, Loudon 
WC1 at 6pm. 

November 30: “Astride the A1 
Corridor" - a look at transport 
problems in tbe East London 


Assessment Study Area. To be- 
held at the Polytechnic of 
North London. Details: 01-607 
2789. 

December 

December 5 & 6: "Changing 
the Learning Climate" - spon- 
sored by SCEDSCIP and neld 
at the City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic. Details: Diana 
Enstcott, Educational De- 
velopment Unit, City of Birm- 
ingham Poly, Perry Barr, D42 
2SU or 021-356 6911. 

December 8-13: "Prc- voca- 
tional education; managing a 
comprehensive provision" - a 
joint FEUfFESC conference to 
be held at the Further Educa- 
tion Staff College, Coombe 
Lodge, Blagdon, Bristol BS18 
6RG. This address for details 
or telephone 0761 62503. 


Publications 

Sir Douglas Logan's The Birth of A Pension 
Scheme, an account of tbe univeriitlei super- 
annuation systen, has recently bee washed 
by Liverpool University Presi Tke 
book costs «.50 and can be orient «rect 
from LUP. PO Box M7 Liverpool L69 3BX. 
TV Take UP198SS6otttn a detailed IIMngof 
learning resources for adults and 
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Ireland Council lor Educational Research, 
price £2.50. Available direcl from the aulhore- 
hoo McCartney, Robcrt McpowcU am 1 CoUn 
McIIheony at tie NICER Research Unit, 52 
• Malone Road, Betfail BT15 5DS. 

Working Together ; Towartbanlrdegmed air- 
Haihimi* tbe title or a Further Education Unit 
report recently published. The main Instance 
oamiaed was BTEC general, soon to be 
subsumed under the CPVE rationahiatton. 
However, as chief officer Jack Mansell points 
out In Us foreword, the findings have a wider 
aneUcabillty and relevance, limited numbers 
or«£ToMtai can be bad from Pubfcadoni 
Despatch Gsnlre, Department of Education 
and Science, Honeypot Lane, Canons Park, 
StanmorBjMiddleM^^^^- 

HwMi ud Dtoeu*. Asian Rkteu, U* 
gttih Dhesae. (UMJ: pros H) . 

* Th* Changtna Countryside. Cropping 

Wednesday October 9 

|5r Hern] Lb mad Dkew; Aitan Wekair the En- 
riHh DbM«. (UMS: prog 11) 

^(LU^ TtuRooiiaiic foot, fte roman* legacy. 
(A362: pni| Q 

Thursday October 10 

MalDs found utoi ooma. Tbe ftmUmenM 1 
theorem of algebra- (Midi- prog JO) 

ggo 1 offcbemWy. ItedbmA. (S2«: p«g6) 

• rmptmfed pmgremfanm 

• ' ' There *UI bo -no further OU TV* radio 
browfcisti ll* •*! 
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THE NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 

Social Science Research Fellowships 

These Fellowships fere to enable social scientists on the staff 
of universities, polytechnics and colleges of higher education 
in the United Kingdom to pursue their research Interests on a 
full-time basis, free from teaching and administrative 
commitments. 

The awards will be fora minimum of one term and a maximum 
of a year. The Foundation will meet the research expenses of 
successful candidates, together with the coat to their 
institutions of replacement teaching during thalr leave of 
absence. The institutions are expected to pay the 
Fellows' salaries during the perold of Fellowship and to 
administer the payments made by the Foundation. 

Application forms and further information from: The Director, 
The Nuffield Foundation, Nuffield Lodge. Regent's Park, 
London NW1 4RS. 


Closing date: 1 December 1985. 
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Universities 


IN DON ESI A/SUN Y TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

INDONESIA j. 

1 Semester assignments In the following subject areas are 

available during the period Jan. '66-March "66: Special Education, ifityja ^ 
Library Management, Academic Administration, Sports and Health, Hcff tor 

Social Sciences, Language Ed., Science Ed., Research 
Methodology, Guidance Counselling, Non- Formal Ed., Math Ed., i| 

Business Ed., and Ed. Technology. 

2 or 3 semester assignments in the following academic areas are available during the 
period Jan.'86-March'88: Language and Social Studies, Natural Science Ed., Ed. 
Administration, Phys. Ed. and Health, Educational Materials Development, Training 
and Organizational Development, Training Research and Evaluation. In most cases a 
doctorate is required as fs experience in the appropriate field. Salary Is negotiable 
between current earnings and JSTAP contract imposed ceilings. Benefits include R fT 
passage, housing, medical Insurance, and allowances. Contact the 1STAP office for 
further information or for immediate consideration please forward a current vita to: 


tSTAP Recruitment HI 
School of Education B-9 
SUNY at Albany 
Albany, New Yoik 12222 



. . ponton is tonubto (com 1 January 1M8. 

QflTng dat«: 1 November IMS Rat; FA I9.B.1 

FIXED TERM LECTURER IN GEOGRAPHY 

Applicants in the Hold of applies climatology mil be prtrierrad, sUtoogt) penwrv wan 
quai ihod m oihnr (told a ol physical geography who t re able to laach the requisite couree* 
are also Invited to apply. 

Tho appomtao will ba required to teach courses on atmupheta procoesee and 
ervlionmenl, onvlionmoniai Itazardi, applied cHmeloioay and to ccntiqxite to a now 
cftjiBBor^Oeo^rBphlc InlorroDfi'on Systems The posWomiiansWo from eaiiy iSMwnil 

Closing data: i November I BBS Hal: FA 19.9.2 

Faculty of Btilanea 

Depnrtmanl ol Computer Science 

LECTURE FVRSNIOR LECTURER 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK AT ALBANY 
<518) 442-6098 


The Papua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

Department of Median leal 
Engineering 

TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTOR/ 
SENIOR TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTOR 

Applications qre Invited 
from suitably quallFied candt- 
datfs Tor the above position 
which will be available from 
January 1880, 



ol Algorithms, Aiunclol Inlet HgBiico, Ontetuu Theory, Cwnputotional Comptexliy. 
Computer Aftbtocuire, liunredhra Graphic*. Pragiam □evotepmsnl Environ menu. 
Programming Theory and Languages and Software Engineering. 

Applicants should hove a Ph.D m Computer Setwise (or a cfoaety rataleri diidsline} and 
experience In Computer Soane* teaching and research. The Oopaftmam wishes to 
slrengthon lip research and (caching In the Information SyslwnrvDaM Base and 
Software Engineering areas: prslmence may ba given to applicants whose central 
interests era In thoaa or closely related areas. 

Closing data: 15 December IBB5 Pel; FS ia.g.1 

Department ot Faynhalogy 

FIXED TERM LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOQr 

The appointment wlilbo for a tired form ol three ware and will Ire available torn 
l January IBM. Applicants should have a research background In. and he aWa to teach 
undergraduate courses in, experimental psychology. An Interesl Initio olologioalbtai ol 
behaviour, leemino or human Information processing would be on advonlina. 
Closing date; it November 1686 ~ “ 


RsflFS 1B.B.2 


CONDITIONS OF APPOINTMENT: SilfUY wniibe in acoordance wtti qualillcenons end 
experience wlthtn tho ranges: Lecturer S A26.23B - S 34,487 p.a.; Senior Lecturer 
5A3B.203- 9 41,028 p*.; current exchange rets: 8A1 “ UKSOp. 


AppoInVnani u lecture t/Soniar Loci urei. untosaclharMsa slated, wi I bo (or teuryoera 
In iha first Intience with ttm poasfbuity. altor review, ot oppalntmeni » retiring ege. 
Granta ere pravldod toweids hovel and removel Aselsiance lowardsiiouslnB le gwen to 
an appointee horn outside Canberra. Elidible appointees wiB be roouirsd to join tho 
superannuation Scheme for Australian Unhwsittes Met orally leave Is evsiloUe. The 
Univeraiiy maeivea the rlgftl not i» make on oppolniineni or to make an appointment by 
Invitation at any Urns. 

Applicants should quota the advertisement reference whon requesting fiuihar 
perHculara end wtisn submHUnn appHcBtlana. which should be sent to the Aollng 
mlBlrer of the Untveralty. GPO Boa 4, Canuarrn, ACT 2801. Australia. Further 
rtloulara also available from the Secretary General. Association of 



Duties would Include 
LnDcliinit ut tinderereduoto 
level III worknliop, nmcr-sars. 
niinlnaorliiii drawing unrt de- 
ulun and llulnun with Industry. 
Experience and knowledge In 
CAM (echnoloiiy, including 
iibb of CNC M outline* would 
ba nn advuninge. 

.. A nl PJ£ar l Toelinlcel Instructor 
KJ J ji 4a 5 - Kl 7.588; 9enlof 
Tochittcnl Instructor k 19, 403 
per _ _ annum. cfci = 

Bin. 0 . 107 1 1 . (Level or 
appointment will dapend upon 
qualification and experience). 

Initial contract poi-fod la for 
three yaara. Other benertta 
IncluUq n gratuity or 24% 
taxed at 2% . support for 
approved research, appoint- 
ment and repatriation faros, 
laav-a fame for the staff merit- 
bar imd ramtly utter ta 
inonthn of servica. so tiling- In 
and KIMIIInfHHit allowances, 
Sts woo Is s paid leave par year, 
education faros and assistance 
towards school foes, free 
hpualng. Salary protun Ion 
plan and medical bon edit 
erhanins ura available. 

nr tailed applications (two 
rapine I with rurriculum vitae 
tootnhar with the names and 
eddruttsea ' Ot three referees 
nml i mu oat ion of earl I out 
availability to take up (ha 
position, Hhnnld be rnculvnd 
by the Registrar, Papua New 
aulnen University of Technol- 
ogy. Private Mull Bug, Lna, 
Papua New .aulnen. by 8 
November 18RB. Applicants 
resident In tho United Klnn- 
dant should also send one copy 
to .Association or common- 
wealth Universities (Apple. I; 
36 Ciurdon. Hail era. London 
WC I H OPK. from wham rurttl- 
■>r auiiuriil Information mny he 
ubtHfui-il. (51984) pfi , 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Other classifications 


Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 

Chair in 

Numerical Analysis 


Applications are Invited for the post of Professor of Numerical Analysis from 
1 October. 1986 or some earlier dale. The person appointed will have Interests 
and experience In the application of numerical analysis to engineering and 
science problems and will provide academic leadership In the area, especially In 
research and post-graduate activities. 

Further particular can be obtained from the Registrar and Secretary, 
University of Bradford, Bradford, West Yorkshire, BD7 1DP. 

Closing date for receipt of applications Is Friday, 15th November, 1985: 



THE CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 

»licallons are Invited for the following posts tenable from August, 


Applicants ahauld have a Ph.D. degree in Psychology with 
specialization In Sensation and Perception. Speci-^zation In 
Psychometrics will also be considered. 



quantitative or physiological 'ecology would be an 

Applicants should have a Ph.D. dearea and bs able l 

courses such as Environmental Biology and/or Microbiology. 
Appointee will be required to undertake research and teaching on 
aspaola of Environmental Microbiology (some experience with 
recombinant DNA technique would be an advantage). Appointees will 
ba membere ot the Board ol Studies in Biology and should be able to 
participate In activities ol the Board. 




Annual Salary: 

Senior Lecture;: HK&250.280 - 336,180 by 8 Increments. 

Lecturer: HK$160.980 - 182,700 by 2 Increments BAR 
HK$1 93,560 - 269,100 by 7 Increments. 

(Exchange rate approximately: US$1«HK$7.8, £1-HK$io.5) 
Starting salary and grade wHI depend on qualifications and experience. 

Condltlpne of Service: Benefits Include long leave with pay, vacation 
teave, sick leave, superannuation (University 15%, appointee 5 %i 
fld v! Jca,lon dlowance for children P and housing 
Wh080 a T al 8 alar V lB HK $ 171 .840 or above, and 

EdW d“an7, B S^i' arma - pa58a08 b8nB,l,s ,or ,h8mMl ™ 8 


c Universitf 
of Reading 


LECTURESHIP 
IN MODERN OPTICS 

Applications are mvtfed for * 
Lectureship tenable tram i Jamwj 
1086, or as soon « P® 4 *” 
thereafter, within the OpUcsGra? 
of tha Department of 
Candidates ehould have ansewr 
research lntore»t In some aspect e 
applied me 1 - • plica. 

Salary on m scale E7620 B 
£14925 p a ,u"uc- iwtewgajJ 
April 1985) plus USSWSDPS 
benefits. 

Further particulars and 

forma (2 copies) are 

the Personnel OWcaf|U^[W | ^ 


01 wrt ^^®^dlploma 8 /ieBtlmoniS 5 and recent 
K Z n t ftOT - Soc i / J on . Chinese Unlve/elty of Hong 

reference number and mark ‘RecruUmenV on cover. W p 


UNIVERSITY OF ULSTER 

te*n w , \ohmycmJ% 

e^lera and 

s^w-ssSSSSsS 

■ addreaaae of two referee- ahouw Hnfl ™ names and 

' 19 “' ™ "• a 

:■ . : ' 172174) 


quote Ref. AC.861 1H. . 

Closing date 4 November IBB*, 


University of 

Surrey 

DHpnrimant ofMonaBW 801 
SiuJIes 

l-’or Tourism and Hotsl 
Industrlus 

professor 

OFTOURISM 
management ^ 

rr^* p Wru s «.*;S Efe 

pf-rlonLerl wylujjj®? |k b poc 

nswlr 'rwBWrtChJJEj Sb (*' 
son ,.|/polntBcJ . u af u*. 

apunxible (O tha BrlW 1 

parimuut. ^C® r ^52SiUs««!fi 
Arcliur. for rets ar<h 

mid dit vslopnwjri 2 ain wiitil* 
and tf athlna of tourism w* 
the lioimrtment- 

The appotnuttwrt .^JJjrtjl 
made within »l»* Pr cS.OtO. 
runun •"I'pljfSFnsr iBnSS 
average E2I.2M 
under review). plK»?L* 

the successful BPP 'i Je ,iic»' 
oualiricatlona *nd*'g* U*> 
Supernnnuatton unu*r 
condition*. ^ 

available from , ,niv*r»H y 
RouKtr.ir t AA«. L'ni'Oflurfjy 
Surrey. GuUdfofd- .^ord 
GUM 5X11. « Tgl- t jg 5i A£ 

<04831 371881. Ext- « ?B d 

plfcatione from of* 

womnn. In die 
rurriculum v, J“almrcs6 e * ?! 
the numf'B and -itouldW 
throe referBBB. BhO” f r |d«V 
to the same addre*" y B uo«ftjS , 

.r* 


IHETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.10.85 



Universities continued 


OTTRALL 


SSessssnffiSs 

KSSi | MB.20S - % A41.0ZB; 
SS5*AI6 1 2S6-*Aa4AB7. 
ariMT eMails and application 
may bs obtained from the 
PSlon ot Commonwealth 

S M tra Invited direct lo The 
. Equality of opportunity la 
iWvsrtuy potioy. 

The University of New South 
Wales 

professor of 
management 

btti* Australian Graduate School of 

Kwifltmenl 

lb Aunnllan Giaduste School of 
UuutDtnl (AGSM) Is a national 
uviHdusia miiuacineni school 
KiSlihrd by the Auintllan 
OmcronKni within the Unlvcnily of 
Kt* Soul Wales. The School offers Tull. 

I UKpitMraim it the Master's (MBA) 

| odDcaoTSl levels, and conducts 
Btnulve ihoxt courses for espcrfcnced 

f.Mim 

A Chili In (he School will become 
ikuU en (be retirement ot Professor 
I Stringa in mld-1986. Applications for 
uolEiffleiil u s rrofeuor of 
Ui&ijemeni lie Invited from men and 
Kseo tfiillngulshed In teaching nml 
march In any field of manuBcntcnt. 


toe Univeniiy will give first 
nilikiitloa to taplicams in i 
dAeroantlitg and DpciJtlons 


licsms in die fields 



The University of Sydney 

LECTURER 

(TENURABLE) 

IN ARCHITECTURAL SCIENCE 
Rsforonco no. 3B/14 
Applicants with degrees In engineering 
or uichlteciurc tire Invited to apply Uu 
tins |t>3siiion which pi inelpally involves 
undergraduate and siane pxvtgr.iduate 
teaching in .nclilteclutel structures. 
Additional leaching duties Involve 
cout-.es on building materials. Hie 
Dcnmunciit Is very active in research 
and the appointee ‘would bo ct peeled to 
phiikljiaic In the Department's rcscsich 
uctlviifcs. The position will be available 
Imm February |4Ab. 

App-vlmmems to IxcturcshiirVSenlor 
Lectureships nre capable of feuding to 
tenure hut arc usually probationary for 
three years. 

Application*, quoting reference number 
and Including curriculum vitae, list of 
publications and the names and 
addresses of three referees, to the 
Registrar, University of Sydney, N.S.W. 
MK Australis 
31 October 1988. 

The University of Melbourne 

LECTURER 

(CONTINUING) 

IN LINGUISTICS 
In tha Department of English 
Applications arc invited from candidates 
with a first degree in linguistic* and 
substantial postgraduate research 
experience in either or both or the 
following areas of generative grantmer: 
t Generative syntax (Inc,, government- 
binding theory): 2. Generative 
phonology (incl. metrical theory). In 
addition, preference will be given to 
applicants with a strong secondary 
teaching Interest In sodoliuxu! sties. 

The vucceuful applicant will be required 
to teach a variety ot course -offerings In a 
three-year undergraduate program, to 
supervise postgraduate research and ro 
conduct seminars nn topics in areas of 
his/her secondary interest. Only 
Applicants who are in the position to 
accept a pi mini mem from the date 
advertised should apply. 


advcrtiK-J should apply. 
The appointment will he 


Uiouemcni. 

Eoqcries about the AGSM and the 
miniate nt may be directed to 
mlemrJeicmy C. Darts, Director, 
Asnntiau Graduate School of 
Mungtment, University of New South 
Wtiti.P.O. Bax I, Kensington. New 
loath Wale* 2033. Australia. 

Utjea lo (he consent ol the l >nlveriity. 
pJtuaa may undertake a limited 
■mu or hitter consultative work. The 
Urdwiity tuervei the right to fill any 
at* by imitation. 

U)torifflb«r 1SBS. 

School of ’niealre Studies 

LECTURER (REF.1086) 

(Tsnwabis Appointment) 

ApetoflU should have high ncademie 
T*™csilan» and a dcmonsirnblu 
taiw In practical ihcntrc. The Sclrool 
mi hh towarda modern theatre and fs 
jwnfilngio build up its xtrunalif In 
Frimrerco theory but would he happy 
ftip«ini a good candidate with u 
J^wjsom In virtually uny area uf 
8 mw studies. 

th* porikm Is available from February 
l“»nd the appointment will l»c uu the 
“Hot a contract with provision fur 
wroslan to tenure. 

[Wber Informaflon (rum Frofesv>r ft J. 
“to. Haul of School (U3y tf/7-4i«h. 

If Ksvambar 1BB8. 


Jpe8 Cook University of 
North Queensland 

lecturer in 
ITALIAN 

WOEfMTIIBNT OF 
“MAN LANQUAQE8 

would be expected to hold 
P2K*«u«e auallficationa in Ituliait 
or cqntvalent Italian 
yutmcattoai, have experience end 
2~* nf y with modem method! of 

teaching and to have resided In 
«2L. , or neBr n * ,,ve speaker 

w^itocy In Itahan, or a good 
“totndaf English (If native Italian 
“P'^frad Applicant* from 
•'tijbe condderctl but the 
wflJheof speefai relevance: 
oxa wintry [ulian literature and 

contemporary Italian rtvilUaiton 
J^Md^raa; appUed and Italian 

Wotoee would oo-operafe in she 
and production of language 
«nd undertake such 
jrjSTP^cbljig h may be required. 
I.U- ™ 1 h> to wider Issues involving 
culture in 


The appolmment will he from In July. 
l*Wb. 

I'urther printed Infnntiatlon rcgirdlng 
■JelalU of application procedure and 
rond/ri»nv ») appointment is available 
from the AppolmmenU Oflficet 
(Aeuileottc). University of Melbourne. 
ParlcvlUe, VkioiI* 3052, Australia. 2S 
October 1985. 

The University of Newcastle 

LECTURER/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

(SMALL BUSINESS AND 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP) - 
Department of Menagemant 

The University Inviits uppliroll.-ns front 
suitably qualified men and women for 
appointment as I ectem nr Senior 
Lecturer wlrtiln the Depjniucnl of 
MnnagLincnt. This appuintmcitt Is in tho 
nieu of small businct* management and 
entrepreneurship, 
flic aurccsiful apirilcnm will have 
post graduate qualifications (preferably ■ 
doetnrnto) in an appropiiute Held, have 
nn evident eapacliy for nnd commitment 
to tcu-atrh. have exprricnee with, and 
interest In lunching mature ngc sltnlciiU. 
mirt iileally. have sume industrial/ 
euinmeieml experience, 
llte Deiwrtmcm of Monngcmenf li 
respcmsfbte for * wide range of 
management wbfecn uf buh 
pusiciaduate tM.ll.A.: Diplunui In 
Managcinent) nml umlergrndualc levels 
Among new inn ovations within the 
dcp.ii intent u the funnnliratlnn of an 
extensive range of M.II.A. ami Diploma 
vuhjccis i el minx to amall firms and 
erurepreneutshlp Into n speclultied 
at ream: emiepreneuishlp nud small 
business nianagemeni. Specific subject* 
in this study area include new enterprise 
development, cnlieprciieurfal 
nunagement, small builncss 
management, venture cifrital and irnaU 
business policy. These developments nre 
unique to Australia 
The appointee will bring academic 
qualifications, experience and 
commitment to until enterprise 
development to tbc talk of supporting 
Professor Alan J WrlUans and other staff 
in reaching aqd supervising reteairti 
within this specialised ftudy area. There 
will be opportunity to develop further 
Ognate subjects according to Interest* 
and experience. 

Thi* poiiiion is wtlhlo a rapidly 
developing area uf academic activity and 
there exist opportunities « make 
significant contributions to this 
llnJvenlly a pioneering walk fa small 
business management and 
entrepreneurship. 

The appointment will be at either 
lecturer or Senior Lecturer level, 
depending on qualifications and 
experience 

Further Information on academic 
matters and teachlngTesearch work may 
be obtained from Dr. )■ Wood. Acting 
Head of tbe Department of 

Kl. mm 


„ THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

COUNSELLING AND CAREER DEVELOPMENT UNIT 


fn -e?P 0nB a,B inv i* ei1 <or fwo posts: , . 

1 1 ful1 0n, 9 port ol ProlBCl Officer lo assist with the Irainino and Beconamwi 
,m available immediately for a fixed farm until 31 August iflw- 

> jjilf lime post of Training Offices lo assist with the CC0U 
in Jl? 9rarnm0 - available Immediately lor a freed term until 31 March i«b- 
Roth? 1 ? S8a 'vrtiiei tued term contract may become available thereafter- 
cnmi.??!? re ^ ul16 1 minimum of a pood honours degree and experfencelnany 
education, framing and counselling would be an 
S.™ Grade IA (E7520-EI2tM| (under review) lor Other Related 5tafi. 
htfSH 0 and experience. _ 

; it wqulrfes may bs mads to the Director of the Unit, Mrs. B. Pearce at 
1 ' lBii& ton . Roa ' 1 - Lesds 2 (tel: (0532) 431510). . ■ (hl 

1 1 ■ Bd ,ur,h#r P*rtleultr* may be iWrt 
■ S&2L Unh, « r,8 » 1 Leeds LS2 SIT, quoting rtHfBfieo numbarMno 
Offfesr). Chaias difa fw 


nihe 

limorlck's ... 
ttichnologicol: 

uniYCtsity ; . 






NINE. LintenoV.'lovt-iuptdav li itni ..J v 1 1 r -^1 1 1 hi i-j,l at t 
utiUniBiiy.ix I'jUli-ilonn I'.atluivJi.aiiipLis at Uu, iitm ol 
tne MX)-B'.tu i >• w ltd" V\iVJ )/' Tct l irtoi'j«jicol Fo( t Mil If 
wa* ntablifhed with WtirWQ.tnv un.iEuioin.-an 
Invoxlmonl Dank linanco lo moot it .n ncod Ka qia-tnai o 

ano poitflrfld o Vu o . f£.i I ' w ciuatt'O tiy th.,. do .u 1 ' ,fj n 1 1 -nt i r, 

seals «r»l vtphmicaiuini>fiholnoiirct4iuiiir 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANTSHIPS 

Applications are Inwloti (or iwo post* m connection wLili a 
two yoat Industry apjnsotod piogiammo In Computer 
I niegr atod Menulact ur mg Sy sle tn& 

CIM8: nasf-jnsihia for loading roegareh in CIMS and 
Integrating Us efforts vrlfhin the company arvJCAD'C AM 
facniles at NIHE Candidates should have higher or good 
honours degree ond/ot CAD/CAM expanonco and should 
preferably be engineering graduates 

HlflH SPEED MACHJNINQ: flosponsmia for (bo 
development of machinahHity data lor diflaient tool and 
w ork plica materials within tho sporisoring company and 
the NIHE. Candidates should Itavo a good honours 
degree in mechantcat/producbon engineering and 
preforeSV er penance tn Machining - CNC Programming 

CANDIDATES FOR THESE POSTS WILL BE 
EXPECTED TO REGISTER FOR HIGHER DEGREES 

8 ALARY-. 

IRCfi.000-IRC8.Onp a 

Application material svaUablafrom tha 
PereonntID ■ port mini, The National Inxtitutafor Higher 
Education, Llmari ok, Irela nd, ahauld be completed 
and returned by 2t October l#85. 


yw 


- rlair . tTWdW* 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 
CENTRE FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Outreach Worker 

Applications are Invited from Univeniiy graduates for the temporary post of 
Outraach WorVer. to ba baud in tho Centre for Continuing Education. 
Candidates should have experience of adult education and outreach or 
community education, and be familiar with tha neodi of educationally 
disadvantaged groups in Inner Cities 

Tho duties of the successful candidate will be lo provida educationally 
disadvantaged groups, (eg some ethnic mlnoi Ities and cha unemployed) with 
oppot tun Iron co ral-o up Extra Mural Studies. This will be done by 
strengthening this University's Involvement with local agencies of educational 
provision, in particular with the Open College of City and Ease London. 

Tho post will be a Incdontl appointment up 0B ol a tull-tima University 
Lectureship, (fall time sale C8.BI7 to £16.222 Inclusive of London Allowance. 
Salary will be pro-rata). It is liopcd that tho post will commence as soon as 
possible, but funding will last only until the end of October 1986 In the first 
Instance. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from: 
Tho Academic Registrar's Office, Tho City University, Northampton 
Square, London ECJV 0HB, telephone 01-253 4399 ext. 3037. Cloilng 
date 25th October, 1985. 


Royal Hollowayand Bedford NewCollege 

UNIVERSITYOF LONDON 

EGHAM HILL-EGHAM *SURREY*TW20 OEX 

Lectureship in 
Structural Geology 

Application* ara imriiod for this post in tho Geology Deparunam 
from candidates with oirang research Interests snd experience In 
quantitative techniques. 

The appointee will contribute to both undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching particularly a new MSc emtrae In Basin Evolu- 
tion end Dynamics. 

Salary in the lecturer scale £7.620 - £14.925 a year (under review), 
plus London allowance of £1,297 a year. 

Further details may be obtained from the Personnel OJIctr, Royaf 
Holloway end Bedford New College, Egham Hill Eghann, 
Surrey. TWZ0 OEX to whom applloetlona (two oopfas), wrtth full 
curriotilwnvHBe and the neme. and eddreaa.. of two referee, 
should be sent by IB October 1986 1711831 


University of 
Botswana 

Department or Economic a 

The University or Bocawwje 
invltoa applications to r the 
poet of 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

In the Department or&3ono- 

8£?s»rk 

tXISKErZ ‘g. iesg 

ajn pas gLfe 

additional edventaoe. 

„?'SS7; IS'nlE? 'MS./ 

Plft^aa - P19.I38 P-«- 

a " 

Sou?5be‘ ■“"JLSJSm" ' 1 swf^ 

«nni* iJnivarflltyor Botpwano, 


■ University of 
Edinburgh 

Science Studies Unit 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER 
IN THE HISTORY 
OF SCIENCE 
AND MEDICINE 

Application* are Invited for 
e temporary lectureship in tha 
history of adence end medi- 
cine. The appointment which 
la grant-runded for two yaara 
In the first Instance. Is to . 
commence in October 1986 or 
rarlfer to mutual arrange- 
ment. The position Is •OUtellv 
within the Bdence Studies 
Unit In the Faculty or Science, 
an in lord led pit nary reeearch 
and teaching group In trie 
social studies or science. 

Salary will be at . an 
appropriate point on the Lec- 
turer Scale: £7,746 - £13.575 
according to nee, quallfiae- 
tlona and experience. 

Further partlculara may be 
obtained from the Peraonnal 
orffee. University of Edin- 
burgh. 65 South Bridge, Edln 
burgh EH1 1LS. with whom 
BPPlIcatlone ahauld be lodged 
not later then let November 
1988. Please Quote reference 
No. 1200. (9)991) HI 


jRp ^ ^-*3; 9 ! 




salary c £20,000 a year 

Applications are invited tor tho past of Flnancu Officer, from qualified 
accountants with exporlnnco ir moriorn management accounting. 
Tha Finarico Officer will ba rosponaible to the Socieraiy for tha 
financial manignmeni of tho School. 

Salary on tho appropriate acadomic -related salary gra do at about 
£20.000 a year do ponding on qualifications and etpsilonce. 
Supeiannuation undor U5S. 

Furthor particulars should he obtained from: 

The Socraiary, Royal Postgraduate Medical Scfiool. Hammersmith 

Hospiial. DuCam Road. London WI2 0 HS 

Closing Dale 31 October 1985. I7iie;i 



University of 
Oxford 

Cuinnuumi IVulhIiui Cmiti-c 

COMPUTING 
TEACHING OFFICER 

1t*r Coin put Inn Teach Inn 
(tITCt ii n kinall hut 
r up Idly expanding dopai-tiueiit 
which iirrividen tuition tu imih 
underurn.tmUcH an J wrndi,ttii?« 
un noiHt aspects of romputlnu- 
As u« msiilt tif recniit duvnlon- 
mnnts tin: CTC now Intends to 
appoint uu atiilliliJiiul Cniu- 
liutlun T mu hint! Oft liur III 
orrii-r tu nxtriirf tiulti (tic rninir 
and 'lumttlty nl com-^i-a Mint 
can bn ulfni-nd. 

Aptillriit loiih for Mils post 
are Invited Troni prudnutD-s 
vvf III litgli-Tcv"! prnfl rn inrrt Inu 
ex per In lie p nml. iirereralily. 
Nome nxitnrloti.'c In tlio use of 
dat nhiuut syntauiM or other ap- 
plication pacKagas. Tint CTC 
pliirnu grout Importance cm the 
qunllty of Its tanchfnu and 
dnmoiiutrnbts tenctilnu ability 
la at least as important ns 
loclinicnl expertise 

The nnuoLiiliiient will be for 
a fixed period of rive yearn in 
the first instance, with Initial 
appointment ut a point Me pen- 
dent upon age unci experlcnca 
nn tha ncudomlc related IB 

S mile i salary seal" £6,600 - 
10,550, currently uuuor re* 
vlnwl. 

Furxlter narttrulars inuy br 
obtained from the nlrertnr. 
Coimmtlnn Tnadilnu Centre, 
atiGDiirun Street. Oxford 0X1 
2DH . ta whom application* 
Ini ludtiia ttiu nuiuos c.f Uirna 
rafereua ehould be submitted 
no later than Thursday 5 let 

8fBab.mttfi rerepo m 


University of 
Durham 

Department or Euolneerlno 
Anpliintlons are Invited for 

° FLUID MECHANICS 
ASSISTANT 

tunable for one year for ex- 
perimental work end compu- 
ter model I lna on lorn ovnr 
curved aui-racos under tiro 
dirnrtlcju or Dr artiuory- 
Smlth. Applicant') alionlcJ poe- 
sbbb n pDPti tlporen In En- 
glnenrlng. Applied Vlatlieniu- 
tlrs or Physic* with name 
•peclulluation In Fluid Mecha- 
nics and pmfoirably with not no 
Industrial or reaaorch oxperl- 
onre- A hlnhnr deuree reg- 
lutrntlnn may be pfMBlble. 

Salary £6.865 to C9.375 
(Interim scale under review I 
on Itango ID with aupornnnua- 
tlon. 

Apnllcatlona t5 ropiest 
naming three refaraoa should 
be sent by 31 October 1983 lo 
the Registrar, Science Labor- 
stories, SOwth Road. Durham 
Dill 3LE. from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 
(319501 HI 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER IN THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT 
CENTRE 

This Centre was eatubllahed 
to help Improve, fay research 
and practical raeane. the Quali- 
ty and effectiveness of 
teaching and learning In the 
University. Applications are 
Invited from teacharn of any 
university discipline, with a 
higher degree end a record of 
successful teaching and re- 
search In n university or othar 
higher aUucaUan Institution. 
An Interest in leeching and 
learning processes la Dseon- 
tlel. and quallFlcatlons In 
education would ba an advan- 
tage. as would experience In 
etsff and/or instructional de- 
velopment. Among other 
duties. It la hoped that tha 
appointee will be willing and 
able to advise on the effective 
nee of computers tn teaching 
and learning. A particularly 
wall qualified applicant may 
be appointed et Senior Lectur- 
er level. 

9alery: Lecturer 

SNZaa.000 - SNZSS.OOO per 
annum, Senior Lecturer 
SNZ37.000 - 5NZ47.0O0 per 
annum. 

Intending applicants ere 
asked to write for further 
Information , available from 
tha Secretary General, Asso- 
ciation of Common wee] tli 
Universities (Apple?. 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WC1H 
OFF. or from the Registrar of 
tha University. P.O. Box 56. 
Dunedin. Now Zeeland. 

. • Applications clMe-.pn • 13* 
November 1 90S. (919541 HI 


University of 
Dundee 

I a. iiIly of MrdlchtK and 
Dentistry 

Centre for Medical Eclui at Jon 

Thrtro Is u vnrain-y for a 

LECTURER 

In th*» aliovn Cirutm which hue 
an International reputation 111 
rurrJi:ia(uin iiinniilnii. teaching 
tnoi ho. Is ui ,d Hxtutnmiini, in 
which nirax it pro vidua nui 
cmy ndvlcn to tiro l-'enilty blit 
alnu ti wltln rtumn of n.iiiact 
for tuudicre drum wlthLn the 
UK unU I rniu ovurenaai fit 
lueilhliiH ntiii the lieidth rtiro 
|ir(Jll<SH(illln. 

Thr* piirs'iii iippcjlitlail will 
Ini an nxpnrlunrrd c-du> ntloinil 
ri.i.nuriTinr with n lilfrtiuL- dn- 
Ui-tro III Edurntlnri ur Psyclialu- 
gy and with L-xiinclimce In 
mnln stream curriculum <ln- 
volcipmnnt and aesresmniit. 
Tliu past ciltors upportunltlen 
tu psrclclnate In all <i9parle of 
tiro Contra's lull In live work 
Inrlndlnn Its toochlmi nnd rc- 
Hnurch. An Intorest in the use 
of computers mlaht be partl- 
culaiTy helpful. 

The appointment offered 
will bo for up to five ynera and 
will lie made oil the Lecturer 
scale i currently £7.320 
£14,925 but duo for revision) 
with piecing dependent on 

a u all flee I lone end experience. 

.rent towards removal ox- 
punnes to Dundee. 

Furtlror particular* era 
nvnllaiilc from Tiro I'ersutinal 
Officer. Tho University, min- 
der DDJ 4HN with whom 
applications (6 copies) con- 
taining full raroer details and 
tha names of throe roferoaB 
ahauld bo lodged by 33th 
October 1 9 Bfl. Pleasa quote 
ref ornnee E9T/33/B3/tG>. 
(51923) IU 


Univeraiiy of 
Dundee 

Dopnrtmon 1 1 » o f Phyelcal 
Education and Town end 
Regional f'lainilno 

Oradtiatan who hold an 
opiiroprleta Honours degron 
and a Physical Education 
teaching qnslirienllnn nml are 
therefore qualified In ..ainbLne 
some touching In Physical 
Educuilon whlln ahnul- 
tnnenusly working lor n M.Sr. 
dugi-sn (by tlrostsi In the De- 
partment of Town anil Re- 
gional PlaiiuJiiu. ure Invited to 
apply for Ilia post of 

GRADUATE 

ASSISTANT 

which ihc> University Intend* 
to fill as anon un possible for it 
period uf two ynnrn. 

The nurcetisf til candidate 
will bn employed ter approx- 
imately 16 hours par week in 
the Department of Physical 
Education. He/sho will be re- 
quired lo) tn register as u 
part-time student for a higher 
degree (In to produce a thesis 
on a topic concerned with the 
impact of planning processes 
on the provision of aporta end 
recreation farllltfos end tc) to 
pay fees at the concessionary 
rata normally available only to 
certain full-time academic end 
research staff. 

The appointment will carry 
an Initial salary of £5.081 per 
annum. 

Applications, Containing 
career details and the names 
or throe referees, should be 
none as soon as possible to The 
Personnel Officer, The Uni- 
versity. Dundee DD1 4HN 
front whom further particu- 
lars are available. Please 
quote Rar. EBT/9b/85(G>. 
(919361 Kl 
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Universities continued 


C ii in bridge 

(jirlon College 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

•UlMIIS >11 I fill ll> <1 I'lf 

■1 ■rli-iirlll* It) Sr.lt.lt I ifl ■ 
lii«% ship <i|mmi In tir.iilii.ili s til 
any milt mils nil'l t)-n,tl»ll- (or 
ilirfi vt-nrw I rum I Oilolier 
1‘JHh, rill' .11*1*111 muni*, shitnlcl 
In- lii rin- ili-lils ,,f Mailitinj. 
Him, N*il ill-ill bilrnt i-^. 
mi.iiJli v mill •illli-tl suli- 
is. 

I hr- omuil ilnn iti s nl lln- t H- 
Idtvtlilii nn- ri-vlt-wi-il iiiiiHi.il- 
lv- rn.ni I Oi rr.l,|.|- |<IMAi lilt- 

blllii-lld tiir .1 prison Willi li.ln 

lit. I ■ >illl|lli-ll'il A I'll I) Is 
i.4.3ufi pit uinliiili; *m- A |.i-r- 
•ulil tvltli ii 1‘h.l). i fi.ri6ft.HU* 
per niiimni i-lslini l»v i svti I urn— 
■ 111-11111 K. fft.a76* pcrunnilni. 
Fliiuiirlnl supiiarl from rillinr 

mnirris in, is b«- i.ihrn imn 

Ui i mini 

lulIttWHlliPS rt 111 

a till* iiiulm- l' NS. II tin* llti- 
■t>nr<-li fellow I* mni rli-il. n 
clillil ulliiw-i mr til LV4S0 |n-r 
nnninn lor I Im Flnl rlilhl Is 

niiiilt- . It i ry,. nr ill li-llnv, s \i III. 
II Ult-v wish. b« iM-rmilli-ll hi 
tl-arli ni> tu sis hour*. pit 
nri-k. ItriNlUirini- Js |iri>\lih-if. 
II ri'i|iilri-il. in i«l Jtniiiiii.ii-i <1 <• 
nit-iiis ■ ni'ii fri'i* nl « inn ui- ■ 

A|i|>llc-u lluns till n It* rin 
Wliuli nmv Ui- tiliiiiliit'il Irurn 
i He- Ki-i-M-inrv Id llm C'uninil. 
Girl nil C»llt-in>, Cnnihrl'llin 
CHS 0 Ki. mint) !«• rulin-linl In 
linr mil Iniur tlmn 3 November 
HIB.1. A s» moment nl appiox- 
imair-ly 1000 word* (iiilllllliKi 
I ltd work 1-iiiltlldiLlt-n ivlnh Id 
inlnnll In (UaiHHirl of their 
dimllcuMi.iiN anil Him rc-smirch 
llloy iiro-piiM* in «lu If nliii'ti'fl. 
will In- i-'KIull-l'Cl nt Ihe si line 
time as (lift tip 111 I rill lint Is 
rntiirned. Tlie appHciiiii 
slinnM alui I lir Imli- a slldrl 
rusimin nf liH/Jii-r monarch For 
mi infnr-iimc) Inyinnn. II the 
aiii'lli'iini is Hhiiri-llhtml h«/ 
»hi< will Im iinKoiI In mil, mil 
work In aupptiri uf Ihu np- 
li lien I Inn. 

Blin-e I he Colic no Is udvur- 
llslnn fill- a Itraiinrrh Fellow In 
ilic Arts ns wall aiipllinnin 
should stain when wrlilna for 
an application form whelliei- 
their subject of research Is an 
Aria or u Science subject. 

•It is likely that thaaa 
■ ll ponds ivlll bo Jiioronsori by 
Ihe cunt of living Increase 
ul lowed to University teaching 
uf fieri*. i5194«) HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

He- Ad vsrtlsemont 

Department of Community 
Medicine ' 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HEALTH 
PROMOTION 

Applications are Invited for 
a new post of Senior Lecturer 
In Health Promotion, funded 
by the Scottish Health Educa- 
tion Qrnup for five years. THa 
appointee will contribute to 
the department's existing 
undergraduate teaching (n 
medicine, dentistry and nurs- 
ing and develop now program- 
mes for tha Master of Public 
Health course. He or aha will 
also ba expected to inltiats 
rose arch relevant to health 
cara needs in the Watt of 
Scotland and to establish 
strong links with heulth 
education units In local health 
boards- Preference will he 
given to postdoctoral appli- 
cants with an appropriate 
background In tha disciplines 
rotated to community health 
and behavioural sciences nnd a 
substantive resaarah record In 
the measurement of health 
end health bohavlaur. 

Salary will be within tti8 v 
range £14,133 - £17,705 

i under review) on the Senior 
Lecturers' scale, with ploca- 
ment according to tjuaMflca- 
tlons and experience . 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from tha Academic 
Personnel Office, University 
gf aiasgow, Glasgow 012 
aQQ , where applications <12 
copies), giving the names end 
addressee of tkireo referees, 
should be lodged on or before 
Bill November. 1983. 

In reply pleese quote Rut. 
No- 33&1/1T. (319761 111 


University of Woles 
College of Medicine 

Applications aro Invited 
front pnrsona with graduate nr 
equivalent qualifications far 

the post af 

ASSISTANT 

REGISTRAR 

Previous experience of Uni- 
varsity administration is high- 
ly desirable. 

Out (on will Inrlucte tha 
admin 1st ration of poatiirodu- 
atn degrees and diplomas Slid 
committee work relating both 
to tito Collage's academia acti- 
vities and central services. 

Salary within the rnngr for 
Administrative Start OraUe II 
(£11,67.3 - £14.823 per 

annum; under review l. Tha 
command n a salary point will 
be dependent upon qiinliflcn- 
tlons and ax parlance. 

Further particulars (quot- 
ing Rof. No. AS/71) BVuliablo 
from the noglstrer and Secret- 
ary. (Personnel Office). Uni- 
versity of VValas College of 
Medicine. Heath Park, Curdin' 
CF4 4XN (Tell 0222 753944, 
Ext. aaPti to whom applica- 
tions In tho form ora curricu- 
lum vitae mid with the names 
and addresses of 3 referee* 
should ba -subinlltad within 
three weeks of the appearance 
of this advertisement. - 
.(519831 , , . , HI 


Thu University of 
WoHteru Austrulin 
Forth 

TUTOR/ 
SENIOR TUTOR 
INLAW 
(FIXED-TERM) 

Law h.'liix.l 

A I'l'l Ii 111 Ions .!)•■• Ilivltc.,1 (or 
ii|i|» ilnt mr-iu tu lln, abiivu 
pusl ( I, ji i Im it I'l l toil til Hirer 
yinu-s tu • ijmmcMi '• un -liter 
hi ri'liriaiirv. 1*186. Ai.pll- 
■ •, 111 1 h will, an- i.a-i-pin r-<l mllv 
Id (lei n |>1 ii pnilllfill ui Hriilnr 
Tutor siu.iiin in nidli ui*. 11 m.- 
dppollili-i- would tWr li «(»)-< I I'll 
to roudili-l iiilnrlxl* In two nr 
ninri, iinlts ui iiiuli-r-irudilnln 
level. Sullul.Jc ii|i|iolnii *'S may 
l.r- ulv.-ii lln- upi'di 111 ill i V •«> 
a. quiri- ,i*|i,-|-|«M> t- III !(■> till'- 
Inn. Althini'ili tills |io siting is 
iioi tlnl in any spri'lf lr arn.i nl 
law. tniirlilnti d iiifi-s lira IIK--IV 
I rj In- In till- Ill-si v«mr mills of 
Luiiul Priiriiu. Crliiiliiiil Law. 
Contruct anil Tori. 

Ciirr.-iU li.il.u v Itiinilr: 
SA 1 M.ASO - *A2 I . '.155 |».«. 
Tillin'. SA2«S.ft I 4 • SASH.'. '05 
li.H. hi-nliu* ITilcir. 

Hi-f id 1 1 s liii Imlr Milpnr- 
uiiniiui Inn. tnrrs to Pm-tli Kir 
ei>| n.llllL-c «nd drpuiidriii 
(gjiilh ami removal iiIIowmii- n. 

Min, v this iiomIiIciii can 
fllli.il hy ■lime thun one 
iippnlnli'n nil n frnetltiiml 
basin. a|ii>l(cunlH vliould liiili- 
cal,< wlinllinr they wlsli nrsrn 
wllllnu to bn uigiointod to a 
fractional position. ArtUhlun- 

al Inform all on nhniit frncllon- 

nl nppaliitmriits- and about 
llm IJtilvnraliy and the Low 
School can lie abtnlnnd from 
ilia Bluffing Officer. 

POSTDOCTORAL 

FELLOWSHIP 

(TEMPORARY) 

Thu Rnlufi Centre far the 
Study of Perinatal and 

flnvelopmonlo! lliolugy 

Applications are invited for 
the above position for n period 
of three years from January 
|9B6. Tho nesr-arcii Centre 
comprises an active aroup of 
academics and Postdoctoral 
Fellows III the □iochemlelry, 
Physiology and Anatomy De- 
unrtments or the University or 
Western Australia. 

Tho appointee will be re- 
quired to participate In an 
Investigation ol the structure 
of transferrin receptors, and 
thoir function during normal 
development end malignant 
transformation of erythrold. 
hepatic, muscle and ovarian 
cells. 

Applicants should have ex- 
perience m the application or 
recombinant DNA technology 
to develop mental biology. 

Current Salary Range: 

! A2fl,236 - SA34.467 p.a. 

depending on ei 


(depending on exparlsnm. 

Application* in duplicate 
Batting out full personal par- 
ticulars. qualifications and re- 
levant experience and the 
names and addresses of three 
referees should ranch the Staf- 
fing Officer, University of 
western Austro lie. Nadi ends. 
Western Australia 6009 by 1 
November 19B3. 

Conditions of appointment 
will ha specified in any offer 
of appointment which may be 
made as a result of these 
..advertisements. (31970) HI 


University of 
Dundee 

FINANCE OFFICER 

Applications are lnvltgd for 
this post which will fall vacant 
In 1986 on the retirement of 
the present finance officer. 
Thle Is the moat senior finan- 
cial post In tha university and 
candidates should hs able to 
demonstrate both an ability to 
manage a wide range of flnan- 
olal operations ana a capacity 
to provide aound financial 
advice ta the university court 
and Ita officers on the manage- 
ment and development of tha 

unlverelty- 

Tlie successful canrtldnts 
Will require to ba profes- 
sionally qualified, end will 
probably be In tha age range 
35—43, with sound manage- 
ment accounting and financial 
control experience in a Com- 
mercial-type environment. In- 
cluding n good Knowledge- af 
the application af computers. 
Applicants who do not meet 
all of these criteria, 
£9B3<»a4, will be nlvon full 
consideration. 

The appointment will ba 
made I n tha Grado IV range Tor 
university ad mint strati va 
starr, with Initial salary plac- 
ing according to tha qualifica- 
tions and experience af the 
successful candidate. The 
appointment will bo subject ta 
superannuation under the 
universities superannuation 
scheme. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Secretory 
or the University, Dundee. 
DD] 4HN. with wham ep 
plications (8 copies) tncludtn 


t lie names or a re i ernes inauio 
be lodged not Inter than 1 1th 
November 1983. Flense quote 
ref : EST/26/BBG ”* 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance, of Times 
Newspapers Ltd, 
copies of which are 
available on r&qtiest. 


University of 
Cambridge 
Trinity College 

TEACHING 
APPOINTMENT 
IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Apiilirall'ins aro Invited 
(rum men and wcimrn i»-*r 
niinnliitnii-ii' 'o “ CnHeqn L*t- 
iiii rdilp Asiiliilsni Le« - 
iiir-vliln in Kmilhli. tenable 
(or livi- year* l" ltle . I IT? 1 

Inhinii- F- frum I Ucli-i.nr 
The aunexHfiil mipllcani. who 
will aasl*l ill MHl.rrvjslilU mid 
dij-c-'Miui studios In bitalisii in 
inu Col loin-, may oxpt^'t to bn 
elrctoU linn ,i Fellowship. Ap- 
pilraiKiiiB will b« wwleoiiie 
from lUiidldnl'-s Bpeclallsliiu 
in uny ori-a n( English Lltora- 
ture. 

i ll, i Lnclureshln is lonebln 
will) nr without a post In the 
University. For a Lectu rer 
without ii liiilverslty post, the 
stipend will be an « _ stale 
rough I v roinpnruliln with Hint 

for I hitvei nil V Lecturen,. with 
Hid, Inn a, i oriililil lo an* and 

tin All llcnl I ulli.. 

Application should lir iiinile 

to the Senior Tutor. Trinity 
Collnga. CillilbrlilU" CB'. 1 TQ 
(from ivtioni (nrliinr pertlru- 
lers niiiy Ur ubllllltedl. not 
Inter than 23 NovcmhiT 1983. 
tu'irthur with (i statnuiniil of 
qi ■aliricii i Inns . piiblli-at lulls 
and exiiorlont-r. CHnillilutrs 
should urmnfiu for not more 
than three refurencoa tu rcoi-li 

the SnnJoi- Tutor by 23 

November I9B3. (519771 111 

University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

CHAIR 

OF PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications aro Invltod for 
tho newly cBtiibllflliril Clielr ur 
I'll yRlcnl Gronraphy, tenable 
from 1st October 1986. Appli- 
cants should be able to demon- 
strata substantial research 
Hclilavamrnt 111 physical 
geography or a relevant en- 
vironmental science, together 
with wide academic experi- 
ence. The successful candidate 
will also be expected to 
assume the Headship of the 
Department or Geography ror 
an Initial five year period from 
let October 1987. 

Salary will be on the Pro- 
fessorial range. Mamberahlp 
of a Lhilverslty superannua- 
tion scheme will be required. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Itoylstrar, 
The University. 6 Kensington 
Terrace. Newcastle upon Tyne 
NE1 7RU, with whom applica- 
tions IIS copies), giving tha 
names of three referees, 
should ba lodged not later 
than Bth November 1989. 
(Candidates from outsidB tlio 
UK may Bubmlt one copy 
..only). (31940) HI 

University of 
Reading 

Biotechnology 

A DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICER 

la required for a fixed 
period from January 1986 
until April 1987 far this Man- 
power Services Commission 
project In die School 
or Education. The project la 
concerned with blotaclinalagy 
En schools, with particular 
emphasis on the rormulatlon 
or In-service training mate- 
rials for teachers. Knowledge 
of baala microbiological tech- 
niques Is essential and re- 
levant teaching experience In 
secondary school science Is 
dealrsbla- 

Salary may ba up to the 
equivalent of Duration) Scale 
4. Bacandmant may be consi- 
dered. 

Apply immediately, quot- 
ing Rer. R44A far Application 
Form to Personnel Officer, 
University of Reading, 
White knights, P.O. Dox 217, 
Reading RGB 2 AH. Tel: 
(0734) 873123. Ext. 233. 

Closing Date 18 October 
19B5.C3I9B6) HI 

University of Wales 
College of Medicine 

ASSISTANT 
FINANCE OFFICER 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified arid 
exper lanced accountants for 
this key past In (ho Finance 
Department or Uie College. 

The auccBSarul candidate 
will report direct to the Fi- 
nance Olflcor and will ba 
responnlblo for developing tha 
Colleoa'a computer systems, 

e nrtlcularly In relation to 
udaatary control. He/eho will 


budgetary control. He/eho will 
bo involved in the preparation 
or aatlmotaa and final accounts 
and will represent the Plnancri , 
Orflcar at various committees 
of tha College. 

Salary an tils scale far 
Administrative Starf Grade II 
(£11,673 - £14,925 par 

annual ; under review). The 
commencing salary point will 
bo dependent upon qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

Further pur ticulars fqupt 
Inn Rer. No. A9/70) avn 
from the Registrar and Beoro 
ary. (Paraonnal Office), Un.- 
voralty or Wales College oi . 
Medicine, Heath Park, Card If r 
CF4 4XN (Tel: 0222 753844. 
Ext. 2296) to whom sppllca 
done In tho farm or a curricu- 
lum vitae with tha names and. 
oddrasaes of 3 referees should 
be submitted within throe 
weeks of Iho appenrnnea of 
this advertisement 


University of 
Birmingham 

fut ility <4 Cninim-rci- anil 
bdt I ul Science 

Inst Ituti- ul Lin.nl Govrrnmniit 

SlIlllll'H 

LECTURER IN 
ORGANISATIONAL 

STUDIES 

The Institute Is n natlouul 
centre of tnachinu and ro- 
sanrrli concerned will) liinn- 

ihiumnni dnvclnpinunt in Lomi 

Government. 

Apiillcutlon-i are Invltnd for 
a lectureship In oraaiilsailuiiol 
stiiillex. Candidates should 
□assess at Inoat a good hon- 
ours degree In u relevant 
discipline, a background In 
organisational theory, oil in- 
terest In organisational 
strategy and structure, anu 
knowledge of 
organisational relations. Tlie 
appointee ivlll be expected to 
contribute tn nosi-exnerlenrn 

ir-in-sex fur luial iiovei-iiiiicilt 

and rnsonreb und consultancy, 
upplyiun ■’ircninlsutliiiiul run- 
iipta to die- problem-* or mnn- 
uiiliiii clmtiiie. Expi-rlnme In 
ciiiiilniiinn nlU'-aiion would 
ho vuliiiibli'. A public sector 
burkiiroiind not essonllul. 

Snlaiy on the si-ule £7,520 - 
£14.923 isiilijeit to revision i 
plus USS. The post is afrrrnd 
on n three your rollinu con- 
tract basis. 

Further particulars arid Ap- 
plication farm from tlio Assis- 
tant Registrar (Commerce), 
University of Binning hum, PO 
Dox 363. Birmingham D1S 
2TT. to whom the application 
should lie returned by 23 
October 1983 quoting refer- 
eiico C/318. (S 19291 HI 

University of 
Botswana 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 

Department or Educational 
Foundations 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates with 
appropriate ncndemlc and/or 
professional quallflca lions 
and experience In Evaluation 
and Research Methodology/ 
Testing and Measurement. 
The successful applicant will 
have at least a Master's de- 
gree, preferably a doctorate. 
Preference will be given to 
candidates who can offer a 
second area of specialisation. 
Relevant teaching experience 
at the tertiary level, particu- 
larly in a developing country, 
will bu ail nddrd advantage. 
Duties will Include teaching at 
the Diploma In Education, 
PODEepd M.Ed. programmes 

or tha Faculty or Education; to 
conduct and guide students' 
research projects and other 
duties a* may be assigned by 
the Head or the Department. 

Salary: Lecturer P9,OB4 - 
PI 7,532; Senior Lecturer 
P16.7S2 - P19.132 p.n. 

Fringe benofits Tor expatri- 
ates: gratuity of 23% ae well 
as contract addition of 50% of 
basic salary plus education 
allowance for children. 

Applications ehouiu be sent 
ta the Assistant Registrar 
(Academic Starring ). Uni- 
versity of Botswana, Private 
Bag 0022, Gaborne, Bots- 
wana, end close on 26 October 
1B8B- Candidates In the U.K. 
should also send a copy of 
their application to the Secret- 
ary General, Association or 
Commonwealth Universities 
(Appts,), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WC1 H OPF. 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURER IN 
URBAN STUDIES 
AND ECONOMICS 

Applications are Invitad ror 
a Lectureship In the Centre of 
Urban Studies and Urban 
Planning and In the Depart- 
ment or Economics. Appli- 
cants should have (or be com- 
pleting) a Ph.D. In Urban 
Studies and Economics; 
teaching and research experi- 
ence; and specialization In 
economic development. Inter- 
national trade and develop- 
ment. macroeconomics, and 
Bcanomt tries. 

a™'”* 1 salary (superannu- 
P***a I Is ion i an 11 -point scale: 
HK3160.980 - 268,100 

(approx. £13.480 - 25.880; 
sterling equivalent as at 
September 18. 19BB). Starting 
salary will depend on qual- 
ification* end experience. At 
current ratae, salaries tax will 
not sxceed 1 7 % of gross 
income. Housing benefits nt a 
rental of 7V*% of salary" 
children's education allo- 
wances. leave, and medical 
benefits are provided. 

p “ rtlculB ™ and an. 
bllfallon forms may bn 
Obtained from the Secretary 
General. Association of Cam- 
WKSffM* _ Universities 
(Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WC1H OFF. or rrom 
tne Appointments Unit. 

sar., M 

Oxford 
Trinity College 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 

o",55S? l VH l s B , C o5"i 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 

A vacancy exists far a Lec- 
turer In the IJupurtiiKMit uf 
Maiiauement wlllllll the 

Fucully of Coiiunerco. Ap- 
plications ure Invited rrum 
persons able tu ten-li mnl 

reseurrli 111 tlie Mllowliid sub- 
Joel ornac Ci3inmuiil>:utiun 
Skills, Orgiinlsutlon tkiidh-s. 
General Moiiiigpiiieiil. 

Candldaiea stioiild hohihss 
relevant posturuduutu quul- 

lricutlons, biiHlneNH experi- 
ence. end preferably trnclilnu 
and/or research nxporlmiCR. 
The Department loache* at 
undergraduate, postiiriiduetn, 
and post-ehperlencn levels. In- 
cluding a well-established 
MBA Programme). Close rela- 
tionships exist with hiiaUiiiss 
and control and lucsl novorn- 
ment. A special relationship 
exists with n number of msjor 
industrles. Within limits, ntafr 
rousultniicy Is nrtlvnly encour- 
aged. 


Salary: 

NZS2B.000 


Lecturer 
S3S.OOO per 


Intendlnu applicants era in- 
vited to write for further 
Information, available from 
the Secretary Gonaral, Asso- 
ciation af Commonwsalth 
U nl varsities (Apptsi. 36 Gor- 
don Square, London WCIH 
OPF. or from the Registrar or 
tho University, P.O. Dox 56. 
Dunedin, New Zetdund. 

Applications close on 15 
November 1883- (319591 HI 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
u post as Lecturer (equivalent 
ta North American iniiure 
track Assistant Profusion In 
Psychology. 

The main criterion Is dis- 
tinction In research. Aren uf 
research sn*-clallsatinn Is open 
provided that It is combined 
with flexibility In teaching. 


_ Lncturnr 

NZS28.&Q0 - $35,000 per 

annum. 

Intending applicants are In- 
vltnd to write for further 

B articular*, avnllublu frum tlie 
□cretnry General. Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Uni- 
versities (Appts). 36 Gordon 
Square, London WCIH OPF. 
or from tlie Registrar (if tho 
University. P.O. Dux 56. 
Dunedin. Now Zealand. 

Applications rlitsu un 13 
December 1PH3. (51960) 111 


Salary: 

E528.000 


. tlD ? l “V or detail, end sppllca- 


Queon Mary College 
(University of London) 

Computer Hrloiicn oml Cybrld 
Ltd 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Interactive araphlrs In tlie 
Pushkin Industry 

Applications are Invited for 
a Research Assistant con- 
cerned with Interactive 
graphics In tha fashion Indus- 
try. Tha appointment will be 
for ana year or OMC with tha 
prospect or continuation. 

Two copies of applications 
c.v. etc,, should bo sent as 
soon as possible to tho Assis- 
tant Personnel Officer, Queen 
Mary Collage, Mile End Road. 
London El 4NS. Please quote 
Ref: BS/72. (51961 ) HI 


University College 
London 

Department of Geography 

LECTURER IN 
HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 

The Department of Geogra- 
phy seeks to appoint, as soon 
5* ■ human geog- 

rapher vrith research expert- 
ence In the Third World. 

.„K' r details from, and 
applications lo. Professor R 
( 0, -3BV 7050, E«: 
£S2 , .P^ p,lrlmant *>f Oeogra- 
SJlS’ y, niv ®r#lty College Lon- 
WclE a *BT r qi tp ? Bt ' London 

University of 
Oxford 

Lady Margaret Hall 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 

. Jj'.ej?']?? “on, 8 aro Invited for 
im iil? Fellowship In Mod- 
«ti Hlitory, to be held in 
aonjunctlon. with a University 
• (C.U.F.) from 1 

October 1986, The appalnt- 
will be in early mbdern 

be“ t SS , «22£)" B . p,,a8nt * should 
oe prepared to teach some 
HEW S* English and Euro- 

SSd^l800 tOry b8 *W 88 " 


Fellowships 


TheUniverBityof 
Leeds 

Dep,.rlm»ntc,fP hislW6#i 

POSTDOCTORAI 

researchfellow 

electrical and „., k h on »i 
activity of Blnq| B m m h * alt * 1 
from the hearts of^ humi!' 11 " 
small mammals 

item. h «~nS!t 

troden or eleitrophi-|iti f “ 
arn required. **‘ wo 0 

available Immedlzi.i 
ror a fixed period of up to.: 1 ' 
year*. 

Salary within the 
£7,820 - £10,743 (unde, ^ 
view i on tho JA Raw £ 
Research and AnatnJr 
S»off. according to agaJq&J 
IfiratioiiB and experience. 

Informal enqulrlei ni v v, 
made to Dr. Mark Boyati n.T 
(03321 431731, Bxt?7l56l 

Application form* ui 
further particular* mat u 
obtained from the RugiMr<, 
The University. LmXuI 
9 JT, quoting rarerenc* net- 
ber 104/13. Closing dau (a, 
applications 25 October IfiJV 


Jesus College 

Oxford 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Tlio College Invite* ipglki- 
tlona rrom men and women hr 
two Junior Research fel- 
lowships open lo candlditzi 
intending ta pursue mtuth 
In Economics or in the field cf 
Dialogical and Medical Sdn- 
cos. Thu Fnllowshlpi will bt 
tciinblo for two to hires nin 
from 1st October 19B6. 

Further particular* mar be 
obtained from Tbe Prlndwi. 
Jesus College, Oxford. ia 
whom application* mull bt 
sont no luter than 7th Nona 
ber 1985. (519491 HI 


Jesus College i 

Oxford ] 

TUTORIAL 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
PURE 

MATHEMATICS 

Tim College propovi u 
elect an Orriclol Fslfotv ul 
Tutor In Pure MalhemslIB- 
wlth effect from l*t Octette 
1 986 . Tlio post Is open to me* ! 
ami women, and It I* l»f* 
tliat uvnntiially a perl-i iw 
University Lectureship will M 
assoc hit ml With the port- 

Further hiformatlon nOYttl 
nhtnhiod front * a Prilncl p*^ 
Josub Culloge. Oxford. 
hi mi l Ul receive aPphCBlioM ttj 
7tli November 1083. . 

1319481 

Aston University 

A pul led Psychology DlvIiM 
of thn MaiinnomentCeni” 

CONTRACT 

RESEARCHFELLOW 

Tim Cognitive 

ami Ergonomics 

Unit Is seeking to 
Research Fellow 
thrna-your project fjindM W 
tho Health Promotion W 
search Trust conceniea 
technique* ror reducing 
stress. 

The successful csndldMJ 
will work as ■ member w 
highly experienc ed w 8 . 11 *; 

expending and successful^ 

search Unit. ApplWJ™’ 
should hold a Ph.D-oj« IJJJ 

lent In Psychology or ■JJJJSt 

discipline such aa Ergono®i" 

The appontment W* 1 !.. (5 
monce on 1 January 19^, 
from a date to ho nooo 
and the commencing 

(presently under review' 

Informal enaulriM. 1 "^ 
directed to Dr A ■ hm “J” 1 , «. 
Hr Roy D nv i? 8 'il r rr y Setih- 

Debney or pr Oerrr » 
ews. Ext. 4913. 

Application tarn » w 
further i> a r> ,c «'V 8 p!5J» 1 il 
obtained from *h" ^._ PB sigffl. 

Officer (Academic ^ 

Closing date for the rwv 
applications Is 28*" 

_l9B3. 151933) — •—***' 


Cambridge 

Selwyn Colleg® 


rubbvn— ^ 

for 3 years from J 
198fi - U l« 

Applications W th“ dStp* 

(rrom whom JSs?SlO% 

PLEASE MENTION 

THE TJT-E-S. 
WHEN REPIjYIN 6 
TO Ji. 
ADVERTISEW?^ 


tllETlMBSHKiHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.10.85 


ins continued 


Fellowships 


The LeverhulmeTrust 


RESEARCH awards advisory committee 

INDIVIDUAL AWARDS FOR 1986 

research fellowships and grants 

Awards oi up to £5,500 to persons experienced In their own field pursuing 
(heir own Investigations (but not higher degrees or equivalent). 

Awards tenable for 3 months to 2 years. No subject of enquiry excluded. 
AMhcanls must have been educated In the U.K. or olher pad of Ihe 
cSnmonwBallh and be normally resident in the U.K. 

Application form F2.C Closing date Wednesday, 13th November 19B5. 

EMERITUS FELLOWSHIPS 

Awards of up lo £4 .1 50 a year for I or 2 years to persons who have recently 
mgdied or ere aboul to reach retirement age to enable them lo complete 
research. Persons with an eslabllshed record of research who have retired 
early may also be considered. 

Appiicanis musl have recently held academic positions In universities or 
other Institutions of similar status In the U.K. 

Application form F6. C Closing date Friday. 29t h November 1BB5. 

AgnllcatlonB on the appropriate form must be In the hands of the 
Secretary not later than the date speclflod and cannot be considered If 
arriving after that date. 

Application forms and further information from The Secretary, 
Research Awards Advisory Committee, The Leverhulme Trust, 15-19 
New Fatter Lane, London. EC4A 1NR. Telephone 01-822 6952. 


Polytechnics 


Faculty of Educational Studies 
Department of Education 

SENIOR LECTURER/PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN CURRICULUM AND TEACHING STUDIES 

the successful candidate will be a member of a team concerned with the 
dBvEtopmsni of en innovatory Initial teacher education programme In e 
modUv Mttlng. 

The eppolntmait win be made el Senior Lecturer or PrtxSpal Lecturer level. 
At Principal Lecturer level, tho successful can rS date wll bo expected lo 
develop and lead a programme of school -based research. 

This ta h senior poet which Includes leadership of research In s BtlnufaUng 
PoMschnio environment within the Feaity of Educational Studies and 
publication within Iho areas specified wl be essential. 

Teaching duties will include working with undergraduate* on School 
Experience and Curriculum 8tudy. Preference will beolven lo candldstes 
wtfi eoms recent experience In teaching In Nursery /Ffral or Aailor Schools. 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

AppOcadona ore Invited for a post contributing lo the work of Iho Department 
In fie areas of Dnuna, Speech and Movement Studies ki IntUai primary 
laachar education. The post Involves workhg within on inter-rtadpUnary 
modular Btructire and tho successful candidate wll be able to develop Irilta- 
Ifw* In demomlraHng tlio Importance of creativity h physical education in 

a ary schools. An innovalary mdergreduata programme of leach or educa- 
tor™ Ihe major work of Iho Doparimenl and shifty to work a* a member 
of ■ team la essential, Tbe poet krvotvoe contributing strongly to ToacNng 
Studio* end School Experience nnd proloronco wll bo ghron lo candidates 
wffli recent eawrionco in Primary Teaching. Research In the area of 
creativity, or enmo and movement studios will bo a strong aovnmsgo. 


SALARY SCALE I 


Lecturer II 
Benlor Lecturer 
Principal Lecturer 


£7,048 — 02,099 
£11,17S-£14J»1 
C13JSS- £10,487 


AppSoedo ii ton 
Offloe Ext 364. 


form end further detail* are evsllablo from the Staffing 


CL08INQ DATE — 1501 October 1085 



iHMlTiClTr Gipsy Lane, Headington, 
w yT^ a Oxford, 0X3 OBP 

Oxford64777 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES EMPLOYER ■■■■■■■—— t 


LEEDS P0LYTECHIC 

The Brunswick School of the Environment 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
QUANTITY SURVEYING 
(Re-advertisement) 

Applicants should be enthusiastic, energetic individuals with 
■ graduate and protesslonal qualifications. Prevtous academic, 
research and development experience are essential, i ne post 
holder will play an important role in the development oi 
quantity surveying education and its contribution across a 
variety of courses within the built environment. 

For Informal discussion on the above post ring Dr D w H 
Skinner, tet: (0532) 463233. 

School of International Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER IN OFFICE 
SYSTEMS AND TECHNOLOGY 

Jo participate in the teaching ol Secretarial Subjects and 
Otffce Systems. Experience o( teaching at gradua e I 0V ® |1S 
desirable. A knowledge of French or German would be im 
^vantage. There Is an opportunity tor a suitable candidate 


Salary Scales: , 

Principal Lecturer: ei 3,095-El 4.580 (bar) E16.467 
Under Review 

Senior Lecturer: £1 1 ,1 75-El 3.1 28 (bar) El 4,061 
Under Review 

figs* from: Mrs H Cale, Staffing Section, Leads 
ffgfechnie, 26 Queen Squore, Leeds LS2 8AF. Tel. 
L°532) 462355. Closing date: 18 October 198S. PLEASE 

ENCLOSE 3.A.E. 

Is an equal opportunity employer. - ^ 


Lecturing Opportunities \ 

Principal Lecturers 

Required in the followinq subjects: 

Advanced Manufacturing 
Technology Law 

Lecturer Grade I I/Senior Lecturers 

Required in the following subjects: 

Advanced Manufacturing Technology 
Computer Aided Engineering (CAD/CAM) 

Politics (Europeon Integration - Politics and 
Administration of lha EEC) 

Law 

Education Psychology 
Sociology of Education 
Linguistics/PsychoinguiGtics 
Manpower Studies (2 year contract] 

Business Organlsaiion/Business Policy 

Organisation Studies 

Industrial Studies 

Fashion Design 

Building Services 

Salary Scales: 

Principal Lecturer £1 3.749.-E1 7.289 

Lecturer Grade ll/Senlor 

Lecturer £7,926 -£14,783 

Further details and forms of application ara available 
from the Staff Officer, Trent Polytechnic, Burton 
Street Nottingham NG1 4BU. Closing data 18 
October, 1986, 

Nottinghamshire County Council Is an Equal 
Opportunities Employer. (72iesi j 

^TOEINIT ' 

POLYTECHNIC 
NOTTINGHAM 




LEEDS CITY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

LEEDS POLYTECHNIC 

APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR 

Salary: £31,371 

The Governing Body is seeking a successor lo Dr Patrick J 
Nullgens who will retire tram the office of Director of ihe Leeds 
Polytechnic during the course ol the current academic year. 
The Polytechnic is one of Ihe largest Higher Education 
Institutions in the country with over 1 0,000 students, hall oi 
whom study part-time. There is a wide range of 
vocationally-orientated degree and higher degree courses, 
some of which are connected with European institutions. The 
Polytechnic has always sought to make major provision for 
part-time students on both initial and post-experience courses 
many of which are designed lo retrain or update skills and 
knowledge lo meet the needs of industry, commerce and the 
professions In the Yorkshire and Humberside Hegion. 

Industry or the public services will be welcomed: academic 
attainments and wide Interests are Important bul the 
successful candidate must also show evidence of successful 
management experience and a capacity lor Imaginative 
leadership. Experience at senior management level, ot 
leading and motivating a large number ol staff Is essential, 
while experience ol curriculum development, Implementation 
and evaluation, together with a firm grasp ol current 
educational issues will be an Important attribute. 

The salary, (If Burnham F.E. proposals are ratified), will bB 
£31,371. 

Persons interested in being considered for the post, or 
wishing lo suggest Individuals for consideration, are invited to 
write as soon as possible in confidence to the Director of 
Education of Leeds: R S Johnson Esq. Department oi 
Education. Merrion House, 1 1 0 Merrlon Centre, Leeds LS2 
BDT, marking the envelope "POLYTECHNIC 
DIRECTORSHIP”. 

Applications, when submitted, should be accompanied 
by a detailed curriculum vitae and the names of three 
referees: letters of nomination should also Include 
biographical details of the nominee. 

Applications and nominations should be submitted as 
soon as possible and In any event not later than Friday, 
1st November, 1985. 

Leeds Is an equal opportunity employer «72i6a) 


SCHOOL diF FINANCE 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
in FINANCE (0.5 post) 

Andicatlons are Invited from candidates who have a good degree in 
BuSness related suh]acts. The possession ol a higher degree would 
be an advantage and candidates should be able lo teach In one or 
more of the following subject areas: Corporate Finance: Investment 
Analysis- Financial Analysis. Experience In the use ol computers 
would be a further advantage and candidates should have some 
work experience In a relevant area. 

Salary wHI be pro-rata lo: 

fWLscUr £1 2.213-El 5,009 pa 
Lecturer II £8,688-E13,137 pa 

Inclusive of London allowance. 

Salary scales are currently under review. 

Further details and application forme are available from Ihe 
Personnel Dept. South Bank Polytechnic, Borough Road, London 
SE10AA, Tel; 01-828 89B0 ext 2356/2381. PleaBa quota Ref: F02. 

dosing dale: 18th October. 1985. 

An Equal Opportunity Employer (72172) 


South Bank 


Polytechnic 


IhacMnfl .fot' tomorrow 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Engineering 
Department of Electrical, 

Electronic and Control Engineering 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURER (2 posts) 

S ‘ ,0 ' V: L S 'i (undar review, 

The Departmoni is seeking to appoint well-qualified staff 
with expertise in any of the following areas: 

Software Engineering 
Electronic Circuit Design 
Digital Communications 
VLSI and Microelectronic Systems 
Electrical Power 

Applications for these posts are invited, particularly from 
persons having recdni design or research exporience. 
Successful applicants will be expected to teach on the 
Dept's rang e of cou rses, c on tribu te to cou rse developm en t 
work and participate in research/industrial/professlonal 
collaborative activities. 

An application form and further parti culera may be 
obtained from the Personnel Officer, Sunderland 
Polytechnic. Langham Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, 
SR2 7EE or telephone (0783) 78231 Ext. 1 1. 

Closing data: 16th October, 19B6. 731 



Department of Community Studies 

Two vacancies from 1 at January 1986, to join Ihe 
teaching team of the: 

B.A. (HONS) SOCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

1 . Lll/Senlor Lecturer In Social Administration 

To teach Philosophy and Sodal Theoiy In The Core Area of Social 
Policy and Administration. 

2. Lll/Senlor Lecturer In Economics 

To lake responsibility for the contextual courses In Economics. 
Applicants for both posts will be required to contribute to other 
areas of the degree programme. In particular, an ability to leach 
methods of social investigation would be welcomed, as would a 
contribution to specialist studies in eilher Housing, Health Ser- 
vices or Personal Social Services. Participation In the develop- 
ment of an M.A. in Social Policy will be required, Candidates 
should therefore be appropriately qualified and have experience of 
research. 

For further detailB and application forms please contact the 


For further detailB and application forms please contact the 
Personnel Department, Brighton Polytechnic, Mithras Houae, 
Moulsecoomo, Brighton BN2 4AT Tel: (0273) 693869 Ext 2636 


Closing date October 18 


SUNDERLAND POLYTECHNIC 

Faculty of Art and Design 
Department of Applied Studies 

LII/SL IN GRAPHIC/ 
TYPOGRAPHIC DESIGN 

S.l«r: Ul (under rovlaw) 

The Polytechnic seeks to appoint a graphic designer with 
highly developed creative and technical skills In a wide 
range of design related activities. The successful candidate 
will be expected to teach and develop the subject in 
support of the specialist options offered by tha B/TEC 
Higher National Diploma In Visual Information Design 
(Technical, Commercial and Natural History Illustration 
and Modelmaking). Knowledge of computer graphics 
would be an advantage. 

An application form and further particulars may be 
obtained from the PorsonnaT Officer, Sunderland 
Polytechnic, Langham Tower, Ryhope Road, Sunderland, 
SR27EEortei: (0783)78231 Ext. 11. 

Closing date: 21 October 1985. 


City of BirraLngl 
Polytechnic 


An equal opportunities 
employer 

Faculty or tka nutll 
Environment 

Department or Construction 
and Survoylnfl 

SENIOR LECTURER 
CONSTRUCTION 
TECHNOLOGY 
AND MANAGEMENT 

To teach Technology and 
Con* cruet Ion Managemant In 
a busy Department .wit" » 
range of Dcarne, HNC/D and 
Professional cou ran* and to 
afiBlat In devolonmant und In- 
novation or course* and 
teaching material and 
methods. 

PO*t tenable rrom 1*1 Janu- 
ary. 1B86. 

Salary. Senior Lecturer 
£11,173 - £13.128 (bar) 

£14.061 p.a. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication farm* from: Person- 
nel Branch. City of Binning- 
ham Pqly technic. P Black. 
Perry Barr. Birmingham B42 
MIL Telf 021-336 §193. Ext. 
215/216. 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

Deportment of Mnnageaient 
Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER II 
ECONOMICS 

AND MARKETING 

Senior Lecturer £11.175 - 
£13.128 (bar) £14.061. Lec- 
turer II £7.S4B - £12,099 (pay 
award pending). 

Application* are invltod for 
thn above pod from candi- 
date* with academic Qualifica- 
tion* in economic* and/or - 
marketing with practical com- 
mercial or Industrial experi- 
ence in marketing. 

Teaching duties will Involve 
work on CNAA po*tgraduaui 
diploma* ami a wide range of 
professional management 


management 


, information Inqulrl — — , 

'P.WJ^Bdden- tWkd. df, Depart- 
ment Tel) 021-356 6&11, Hxt- 
-i -•••*•« ' « 

Closing dHte; JSth Octokf 


course*. Emphasis I* placed 
on the development of Joint 
man age me) it and marketing 
programme* with Industry. 
This is Initially a two or ttirati 
year appointment. 

Application forms end 
further particulars available 
from The Personnel Section. 
North Stof fordshlrn 

.Polytechnic, College Road. 
Stake on Trent ST4 2DB. Tel: 

. (0782 j 45Q3J . Ext. -2J).. 

' Closing date for cdmdletad ' 
‘cations 14th ' Octobe- 
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Polytechnics continued 


DUNDEE COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

DIRECTOR OF COMPUTER SERVICES 

Applicants should no highly qualified academically and'ct 
professionally; they should also hovo extensive appropriate 
experience at a responsible level and a proven record ol 
managerial ability. 

The person appointed will be responsible for the Computer 
Centre which hos a large programming and operailons slatting 
establishment and a substantial provision of hardware including 
DECSYSIEM-2060. VAX11/780. and VAXH/750 computers He she 
will be expected >o read, manage and develop the Computer 
Centre as an educational and administrative facility, Initiate 
computer-based protects In support of teaching requirements 
and contribute to the development at research programmes over 
a wide range or disciplines 
Salary (currenlly under review): £17,901. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
the Principal. Dundee College ol Technology, Bell Street, Dundee. 
DD1 1 HO. to wham completed application forms should be 
retifned by 1 8 October 1965. itttah 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Computer 
Science 

Further to continuing expansion 
applications are invited tor a number of 
posts Appointments may He made at 
Principal Lecturer Qrada - 
£13,005- £14,580 (work bar) - 
EIB.4B7 

Senior Lecturer Orads - 
CII.17l-EIS.in (work barj - 
Ei4.ni 

Lecturer Il'Sanlor Lecturer Grade - 
£7,548- £11,175 (efficiency bar) - 
£13.128 (work bar) - £14.061 
Applicants should have good academic 
anti'or professional qualifications In 
Computer Science, Information 
Technology or rotated Held. 

Successful candidates joining (his 
large weli-eatabJisited department will 
be encouraged to become involved In 
Research and Development and to 
undertake Consultancy. 

The leaching work covers the whole 
spectrum of Computer Science and 
Information Technology at Post 
Graduate Deorao and Diploma Jewel. 
Applications and further particulars 
obtainable from: Tha Personnel 
Sedl on, Teealda Polytechnic, 
Borough Road, Middlesbrough, 
Cleveland, IS1 3 DA, Telephone 
(0542)218121 Ed. 4114. 

CJBnland County Council /a $a 'fgual 
Opportunity flnpJoyar". 

Closing Date: 14 October 1985 

(72182) 


Thames Polytechnic 

fncornoralmtf 
Avc-ry If ill C n I lege 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER II 
INORGANIC/ 
ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY 

Weil ijimJlltr-'.l i'ii ii- lltintr* 
bln mill hnvi- ii l.i'i.iKl J. 1 1 1 in 1 . 
loci lid nr liknrtfiinlr i-liifiniHl rv 
nml tin- nlillllv In liim-h i, min 
lir.jni. nml snlltl sl.il.i i il 
•rv in Imlli i no l<- nun Jim ■ 
mill |ni**i in-mi i on i- «. will hi> .hi 
iiilviililitiiii. n-'bi-ari Ii aii'l (■■n- 

■111 1 >11 IK V IlDlFIll ml Is 
tmil. Tile 1 . ill! I 111 ■ -II l will 

I nit lull v iii, lor inn v'ihi'H wiiii 
ii imssll.ln HAlciml.iil to a Ihiiii 
voiir. 


Snlnry 
£13. 137/ 


hciiIo: ri{,nn& 


Further piirtli'uliii-N and up. 
Ill I rat I on lorni from Hu, Slaf- 
flilll Offlrnr. Tlunnrs 
Pnlytechiii.-, Well Inn I on 

Street . Lmuloii 6E 1 8 6Pf , to 
•*g a rt-tnrnetl liy 13 October 

Tllainns I’olytnc IiiiIi Is an 
(■■rim 1 1 ,i>pnri unit Ins mini lover. 
1 5 I S3 6 ) 113 


Brighton Polytechnic 

Communal Survlciis 

PERSONAL 

COUNSELLOR 

£7,348 - £12,099 <i>ny award 
pending! 


Ex oar la need 


counsellor 


The Poly technic of 
Central London 

Counselling & Advisory 
service 

STUDENT 

COUNSELLOR 

An analytically trained 
Counsellor la required to Join ■ 
on <j nklms l antic Counselling A 
Advisory to am. Candid at as 
should bo uraduatixa wltli ex- 
perience or working with a 
wide range of students, In- 
cluding mature etuuonte. 8/ho 
should bo ollalbto for nccro- 
d lint Ion with the Assoc la t Ion 
for Student Counsel ling and 
novo personal experience of 
Tharupy/analysle. An Into rent 
In working with tha Instltu- 
tion and an ability to got on 
with ' — — 

rant 

SoLary : £9.732 . £11,910 
Inclusive of London Allo- 
wance . 

Further pnrilculnra amt an 
application form available 

I rom tlie Personnel orf Ice. 

OB Regent fit., London Will 
B AL ■ 


nnopLn from many dlffe- 
dlerlpltnne eeaontlal. 


Closing 

1983. 


cloie: 18 October 


PCL In uii Equal Oppartunl- 
tlee Employer. (SI 374* HS 


Personal 


Colleges and Institutes of Technology 



VOOUlONMEDUMjON COMMITTEE 


Dublin Institute of Technolo gy 

COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, 

Kevin Street, Dublin 8, Ireland. 

Applications are invited for the following permanent 
wholelime posts:- 

SENIOR LECTURER I: 

K.45 Assistant Head of Department of 
Electrical Engineering 

LECTURER II: 

K.42 Electrical Engineering 
K.43 Physical Chemistry 

LECTURER I: 

K. I Electronics and Communications 

Engineering 

K.2 Inorganic Chemistry 
K. 7 Medical Laboratory Science (Cellular 
Pathology/Hlstopnlhology) 

KJ5 Ophthalmic Optics 

K. 16 Computer Applications 

K.18 Electrical Engineering 

K.21 Business and Management Studies 

K.30 Physics (Sound/Ultrasound) 

SALARY SCALES: 

Senior Lecturer I: IR £16,690 to IR £20,695 
Lecturer Hi IR £14,414 to IR £19,952 

Lecturer I: IR £12^81 to IR £18,136 

Incremental credit up to a maximum of five years may 
be permitted in certain circumstances. 

Qualifications and Conditions of Service in accordance 
with Memo V.7 of the Department of Education. 
Applications on the standard form, available on 
request, must reach the Secretary/Registrar not later 
than 5.00 p.m. on Friday, 25th October, 1985. 


Oiiol Exeailiyv Offrai W I. Arundel; B.Cumiti. I I.Oiii Kcl 


Colleges and Institutes 
of Higher Education 


With appropriate postgradu- 
ate qualification and fanow- 
ladga of higher oducutlon re- 
quired to Join u team ol 

K eraonel and carcors councrl- 
Jra. Special Internal In per- 
»pn»l tutoring ayatnma, study 
■kills or o/oraeaa Mudonti iin 
advantagu. 

Further detalla and applica- 
tion forma train iha Person mil 
□ apartmani. Briuhton 

ralytKJinlc, MoutoerooMli, 
Brighton BN2 4 AT. Tel: 
10273* 093033. Ext. 2480. 

Mfe dn, ° as 6otQh H r a 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 

DRISCOLL HOURS HOTEL. 200 
elnqla room*, £60 par wnak, 
partial board. Apply 172 

Sr j&tJ 

4170.(32150) RfiS 


Appointments 

Wanted 


ROSTGRAOUATB French Stu- 
dent requires paaltLon as 
Fronch lecturer or French 
aaglatnnt In a university or <i 
school Tor the coming year. 
Plensn write to Mr. Kb. B 
Cromols Drive. Portatewnrl. 
Mortharn Ireland. 

_<3i9B2) • nao 


LOANS TO SALARIED WOMEN 

S rqm £30 grantee! same Uny, 
Salaried women"* Poetnl 

» tU- , . lv s RBsentst. , 

IMMEDIATE ADVANCES CIOG 
to £20.000. Written forma on 
■ ~ at Lt ' 


tOO% MORTQAOE9 3W X 
lncoma. Also avntlablo: Be* 
cured Loans £1,000 — 

£20.000 In 10 days. Written 

3 uotsa available. Hometown, 
1-446 3431. (40033)800000 


teaching French and English 
seeks Enjillah pen rriend 
toachlng Spanish. Interaate. 
Pottery and organic garden- 
t pe. H83 


All advertisements 
are subject to the 
conditions of 
acceptance of Times 
Newspapers Ltd,. , t 

copies 6fwh.itt;aie. 
avai]afrlemreatte$L , ' ) 


Colleges and 
Departments of 
Art 


Medway College of 
Design 

Kent Education Denari mant 

LECTURER II 
IN SPATIAL 
. DESIGN 

(Burnham Scale £7,348 ■ 
£12.0991 

A implication » -ore Invited for 
the above post from null ably 
qualified rnnUldatan with pre- 
vious experience 111 the fields 
of Interior and Exhibition Da- 
■Inn. 

Further details and I gpjillca 



WEST GLAMORGAN INSTITUTE 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
SWANSEA 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

Applicants are Invited for the following vacancies to 
commence on 1st January 1986. or as soon a» possible 
thereafter. 

LECTURER 11/SENIOR 
LECTURER (14-19) 

Csndi dates should be wall qualified with recent and 
substantial classroom experience in the 14-19 age range. 
Applicants should be specialists in one or more of the 
following a reaa: currlculi 
TVEI/TRIST 


following areas: curriculum development; management: 

EI/TRIST and new Initiatives (14-19 age range) 
multicultural education and assessment and evaluation. 
The person appointed will contribute to both 
undergraduate, in-service and research programmes. The 
possession of a research degree would be an advantage. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR 
LECTURERS IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION (2 POSTS) 

Applicants should be well qualified with particular 
rate rests fn one or more specialism; aesthetics; primary 
management; multicultural education; curriculum 
planning; special educational needs. The successful 
candidates should have recent and substantial classroom 
experience. The appointee will lecture on tha B.Ed. and 
M.Ed. degree courses as well as assisting In the research 
programme. The possession of a research degree would 
be an advantage. 

Salary Lecturer l| - £7^4 B-£1 1,176 bar £12,099 

SR*Lf*S* 8e . n, ° l ! Leotur«r-€1 1,176^13,128 • 

£14,061 (under review). I ■ 

Particulars and application form are available from: 

The Principal, West Glamorgan Institute of Higher 
Education, Townhlll Road, Swansea, SA2 OUT. 

The closing date is Friday, October 1 8th, 1986 . 

72189 


lion forms 1 are available -on 
rarfuest' from ■’Tlfo • Prtrtclpah - 
MadvVey' .Collebii of iWgliv. 
Four Tut? fM*lro9*ri 1 MC<(Wt l 
MBt;ine. n l*7BB3*-; W" 


Cambridgeshire 

College 

of Arts and Technology 

INDUSTRIAL 
LIAISON OFFICER 

Applications ora Invited Tor 

rlU„ ob ?’'P I J°* t vvh,c I 1 •» vacant 
from let January 1986, R*. 
npoiialbllUioa Include develop, 
mant or short oaursaa and 
consultancy as wall ns the 
■tronrjfhpnina of links b a . 
tween tlia collona and laqal 
Industry penemlly, Tha 
appointee will ba a member or 
tno academia atafr and bx- 

S ectao to contribute to the 
•aching programme In an 
appropriate riel#. 

Balhry an Senior Leatiirgr 

- £14,061 tnwqrd p^nd(na). ■■ 

, Details and ’form, to be 
Returned by . I [if h ■ 

iron) . Principe'" f 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 






Hampshire County Council ** 
SOUTHAMPTON IN8T/TUTE ne 
HIGHER EDUCATION EOF 
East Park Terraca, 
Southampton. 

— Hants S094WW. 

Applications are Invited lor the tallowing post5:- 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF FASHION 
AND DESIGN CRAFTS GRADE 1II/IV 

The department otters lull-time and part-time BTEC Higher 
Diploma and Certificate courses In Fashion and BTEC Diploma In 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF FINANCIAL 
AND LEGAL STUDIES GRADE V 

The department offers a wide range ol courses leading to professional 
status lor accountants, bankers and legal executives. 

Applicants tar both posts should have recent relevant experience In Indus, 
try. a degree and/or an appropriate professional qualification, together wS 
relevant administrative and management experience a( a senior level kit 
collage 01 Industry. 

Salary Scales (1984 rates): 

Head of Department Grade Ml C13.892-E15.282 
Head of Department Grade IV E14.799-E1 8,578 
Head o< Department Grade V £16. 098-El 7,877 

DEPARTMENT OF SYSTEMS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING 

Applicants should be graduates or of equivalent professional status wtti 
good Industrial background and teaching experience within higher educa- 
tion. The successful candidate will be expected to develop courses to HNO 
and ultimately BEng standard In Communications Engineering. An Interest 
In research and consultancy is Important. 

LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
IN ELECTRONICS 

Applicants should have professional statue and be able to otter spedaiisi 
teaching In one or more of the tallowing areas: Instrumentation end Control 
Radio Communications Digital Data Communications. Computer Tedind 
ogy. Recent Industrial experience or a research Interest would be an 
advantage. 

The appointment will be at Lecturer II or Senior Lecturer according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Lecturer II E7.548-E12.099 
Senior Lecturer £ 1 1 . 1 7&-C1 3, 1 28 (bar) C f 4,08 1 
Principal Lecturer E13.095-E 16,487 
Further particulars and application (orma are obtainable tram the 
Personnel Officer, Southampton Institute of Higher Education 
(address aa above). Telephone (0703) 229381 Ext. 312. 

Closing date 18 October, 1985 


North Yorkshire County Council 

NORTH RIDING COLLEGE 
SCARBOROUGH 

The College, which is concerned principally with Primary 
Eduction is seeking to make the following appointments 
from January, 1986: 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
(Educational and Professional Studies) 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
(Curriculum Studies) 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
(Early Childhood Education) 
LECTURER ll/SENIOR LECTURER 
(Geography) 

Salary: Principal Lecturer ei3,095-Cl 6,467, Lecturer 11/ 
Senior Lecturer £7,648-£14,061 , depending on experience 
(Salaries under roview.) Further particulars and 
application forms available from The Principal (Appoint- 
ments), North Riding College, Filey RoBd, Scarborough 
YOU 3AZ (Tel: Scarborough 362392). Closing date for 
receipt of applications Tuesday 15th October 1986. 

72180 


King Alfred's College 
Winchester 

Applications are sought 
front well qualified graduates 
fS r V 1 ? following posts Tram 
tho lot January 1986, in the 
fields of initial and in-service 
teacher education: 

CHAIRMAN B.ED 
(PRIMARY) 
DEVELOPMENT 
TEAM AND COURSE 
DIRECTOR 
DESIGNATE 

The auccasaful candidate will 
™ i ''® experience In 

Teacher Education and/or 
Primary Education end Re- 
search. The appointment Is to 


S. Martin's College of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster 

lecturer n 

SENIOR LECTURER 

IN ART& DESIGN 

(CernmlcB/SD 
Application* are 
from gruduaten with ■““* 
tlol teaching experience 
schools ror the poet of tecjwr . 


tte success to become Courso 

?-Ve°. Cl0 oV tho 

reviewed. 


win 


bo 


tX.A.T,, East Road. Cam- 1 
prldon C81 IPT. Tel: (0293) 
Sna 7 1 . -fioJifc. 4 61 oaa v *Sa ... 


Bedford College of 
Higher Eduoation 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INHUMAN 

movement 

SCIENCES 

„_T 0 ‘Woh Biomechanics Bnd ■ 

Seam?? * Sp0r “ Stud l e “ 

™? teasr'ijafiaa; 

BkjSS SSSSU.-’SSg 

’(bpportuStl w rB J Equal 
fSfiWi " ■ l /'iEpiptoyar. 


„ lecturer Xu 
8ENIOR LECTURER 
IN MATHEMATICS 
WITH 

PROFESSIONAL 

STUDIES 

Will fcnnrh I2 r S i utor WllO 
wni touch on tho B.Ed, Boeclal 

gsss ssraa sife 

atJS S.7.aB;.S5a.”ii; 

Primary School export- 

1 g*m.entatlca In the Prims rv 
Curriculum are sought. ™ 

eii'osH' frVYTSl L*c‘uren 

Il/Henior "l-ecfuren " LTMM*. 
£14,061 (Both under reviewi. 

agSwpafjwaS' 

feasH#, 


;.E. and in-s®**';- 
cuuraes In Art and De* B ; 
Candidates Mould W"..a, 
perlenco and BX P*' r V B jL)!iml(« 
the apecIMc area 
and should also bo atae 

fsr&cs.'i2 m oSSz~ 

Further imrllwtei* 
plication form" pjlfictpal. 
obtained 

S. Mart In , bCo[Ioo“'| “ji flP . 

tor LAI 3J D - rfi 

plication 
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S. Martin’s CoUeaeof 

Higher Education 

Lancaster 

principal 

lecturer 

■(bskesL 

A pp llcationa *re iJdusM* 


'ell qualiried “ r i let . 

poet ol .Princijjj^fl,*. 

turer end H*?** 

tic* for appointment ■ jgaft. 

January (or laf Afmodli*? Jf 

fn^or'vlco'«u(- B9 ^ pe Hi^ 


for the 



l 


EALING COLLEGE 
OF 

HIGHER EDUCATION 


LONDON 



The College Is a major Institution of higher 
education In West London. The major part of the 
curriculum comprises over 20 CNAA courses 
including honours degrees In Accounting. 
Applied Language Studies, Business Studies. 
Modern European Studies, postgraduate work at 
CNAA masters and diploma level and BTEC 


Higher Diploma and diplomas. As a consequence 
of the continued expansion and development of 
the College. In part derived from the decisions of 
the National Advisory Body, applications are 
invited from suitably qualified and experienced 
persons for the following posts: 


READER IN THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 

To help develop research and consultancy in Applicants with a strong interest in Business 
jupport of the School’s teaching programmes. Policy will be particularly welcome. 


P/L COMPUTER STUDIES 

In the School of Economics and Accounting. To 
contribute to a variety of accounting, economics 
and business studies courses. 


Ul/U IN PERSONNEL 
MANAGEMENT 

A social science graduate required with general 
personnel management and training experience. 

SL/LII/LI QUANTATIVE 
BUSINESS ANALYSIS 

To teach maths/statsfOR/systems on business 
related courses, degree and post graduate level 
and particularly BTEC Higher. 

LII/LI LAW (2 POSTS) 

I. In the School of Economics & Accounting. To 
(each mainly employme nc/commerclal Law. 

II. In the School of Law & Social Science to (each 
an degree and other courses. 


Lll MARKETING (2 POSTS) 

Graduates perferably with relevant higher 
degree and/or Indiistrtaf experience to teach at 
diploma, degree and postgraduate levels. For one 

K ist the experience or willingness to specialise in 
arketing of Services (especially Hotel. Catering 
and Tourism) an advantage. 


P/L HOTEL AND 
CATERING STUDIES 

Graduate with further qualifications, Industrial 
and teaching experience plus significant 
experience of CNAA courses and research In 
order to make ma|or contribution to proposed 
degree development 


SALARY (Incluslva of London Weighting) Reader: £14797 to a possible max of £18327. 
P/L £14787 to a possible max of £18327. 5/L: £12771 to a possible max of £15801. 

Lll: £8964-£l3743. Ui £7245-£l2075. 

Application forms and further details from The Staffing Office, Ealing College of Higher 
Education, St Mary's Road, Eating, London W5 5RF. 

Closing date: 15 October 1985 (7ilM 


UI/SL ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING (4 Posts) 

Salary: £7,548-£1 2,099 
£11,175-£14,081 
(Under Review) 

Applications for the above posts are invited from 
people with recent industrial experience, 
interested in teaching and undertaking research 
In one or more of: Microelectronics, VLSI Design, 
ECAD and Software Engineering, 
ln8trumentBtion and Control, Digital Signal 
Processing, Power Electronics, Electronic 
Manufacture and Production Technology. 
Further details may be obtained from the Deputy 
Registrar, to whom completed applications 
should be returned by October 18th, 1986. 


72193 


Bouon tarninrc of Higher Eduadon 

Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 5ABI 
TH: Bolton (0204) 28851 i 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 

Applications are invited for the post of: — 

LECTURER II 
IN THEOLOGY 

US B P®cla1 reference to New Testament and Doctrine/ 
contamporar “ 

The | 

Tha 


PQBt Is for a flxea term of three years. 


T. IWI a 11AW IBMII UI UIIOO ywv 

fnr tk 8U “B8Bful applicant will join the team r ® 6 P° n ® ib '® 
CAtAi Hohours Degree in Theology vaHuated by 
fiiiwT', a , nd ma V also contribute to the tsaching of the 
the B - Ed - A higher degree end continuing 

oaf terch interest are essential. Further details from: 

The Principal's Secretary 
Westminster College 
0X2! 


Oxford 0X2 BAT. 


/•’: 2 North Hinksey, Oxfoi 
.tell'w.-; Tel: (Ota 247644. 
,r“™W-pate torahnilnMinn* U 9f 


7Sth October 1933. " : 


Collegeof St.Mark 
& St. John 


PLYMOUTH 

Required for Joinery IBflB a LECTURER In 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION to |dn an 
expanding iub]eci group. Tha panon 
appointed will be required tocontobuto to 
the 8 Ed. Hons, programme and our BA 
Recreation and Community dogtoe. 

Applicants should slats their aroaa of 
strength in both theoretical and practical 
aspects. An interest In physical education 
and recreation tor special groups (the 
disabled, ethnic groups) would be an 
advantage. The appointment at Lll or SL 
level will initially be for throe years. 
Further deialls end application form een be 
obtained from the 

Prindpale OffHw, College dfc Ha* and 
81. John, Darrtford Road, Pfymootii, PU 
88H. Closing dale far Hi « 
applications will be 18th October, 


Berkshire 

Education for R«ial Equality 


lecturer 

Salary on^turarlWonlor 

ffiSfi* eTS!oB9. 


the College 
ofRipon&York 
St John 


Applications are invited (or the following post In this Church of England 
Voluntary College of Higher Education (1800 men and women). The 
appointment will be at an appropriate point on the Head of Department 
Scale Grade IV (El 4,798 - El 6,578 under review). Tha appointment 
will date from 1st January 1986, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DESIGN AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

The College wishes to appoint a vigorous and resourceful leader tor 
this well established and expanding department. The department Is 
responsible tor teaching a wide range of courses validated by the 
University ol Leeds and C.N.A.A. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from Tha 
Principal, College of Rlpon and York St- John, Lord Mayor's Walk, 
York Y03 7EX, to whom completed forme should be returned to 
arrive not later than MONDAY 21 October 1985. ( 72 i 8 Sj 



, Th "% Si ?„ v ,‘h"r. y .m 

Lecturer n in Education 
poulmerschc 
(TREE* eaieo “ Education. 
College of *! t0 "n ce rne<i with 
The ‘P^ltSiiforlnu and com- 

—SS:™- 

ffSSass 

work or rro-Carlbbean 

saSsfirsss; 

SSSffi«i.S V d%r.b... 
or W!!f Bt !2!iBd>BXE- Glua-' 


Colleges of Further Education 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 

Department of Management 
and Business Studies 
Applications are Invited from suitably qualified people 
for the following poets:— 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
MANAGEMENT AND 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

(£13, 095-El 4,580 bar £16,567 salary 
award pending) 

Post Number 997Q074, Re-advertisement 

The Person appointed will contribute specialist Information 
technology expertise to a variety of areas of woik and courses 
within tha Department. This will Involve monitoring, co- 
ordinating and developing the application of Information 
technology together with tha development of short courses. 
The successful candidate is likely to have had recent 
Industrlal/commerclal experience, which will have included 
the application of Information technology In a business 
context. In addition, they should Ideally, have had experience 
within an education and/or training rola. 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 
AND BEHAVIOURAL SCIENCES 

(£11,1 75-El 3, 128 bar £14,061 salary 
award pending) 

Post Number 9970030 

The person appointed will be expected to make a major 
contribution towards the department's teaching of personnel 
managment, particularly In respect of the. I PM professional 
education scheme. The post holder will also assume 
responsibility as the 1PM course leader. The successful 
candidate is likely to have had Personnel Management 
experience In Induatry/commerce; be qualified io MIPM or 
* AIPM and be able to demonstrate their ability to effectively 
leach/lraln and lead a course team. 

Both posts will be effective Irom 1st January 1 9B6 or earlier it 
possible. The closing date lor applications i6 10 days from the 
appearance' ol this advertisement. Interviews wi|l be held 
week commencing 21st October 1985. 
applications by latter/CV to: Administrative Officer {Staffing), 
/'.Qloscat, Oxatalls Campus. Oxstalls Lane, GLOUCESTER 
,r * GL2 9HW, I tom whom further delaJJa may be obtained. Q.AE. 
PLEASE. .1721661 


REMINDER 

Copy for Classi- 
fied Advertise- 
ments In The 
T.H.E.S. should 
arrive not later 
than 10am Mon- 
day proceeding 


piiWicatlorui u, ; v 


Awards 


University of 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A. 

THOURON AWARDS 

Under Uia Foundation or 
Sir John anti the late Lady 
Thou ron, applications are in- 
vited. before Bib November 
1983. from unmarried candi- 
date* fnr bIx awards or the 
value or approximate! y $9,900 

earb plus tuition Tecs and 

tenable ror ona roar from 1st 

September 1936, at the Post- 

graduate level In any recog- 
nised department of study m 
the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


33 


Colleges of 
Further 
Education 
continued 


Cheshire 

Education Committee 

Macclesfield College 
of Further Education 
(Group5) 

Park Lane, 

Macclesfield, Cheshire 
PRINCIPAL 

Thu post becomiin vat am 
from lai January 1£l8fl follow- 
ing thn retirement of Mins 
II. K, Font mull. 

Applications nra Invited 
from wnll quallfind and eh- 
Pori on-cad candidates to lead 
this ilirlvinti and forward 
Looking cullnge which have 
established excellent rela- 
tionships with the lornl com- 
munity. 

The I'cillege provides a wide 
ramie of academic and voca- 
tional courses at u variety of 
Inverts. 

The Mu cel on field district or 
Cheshire comprises the towns 
of MeccloKflold. Poynton. Bol- 
lliiqton, Wllmnhiw and Kmits- 
fnrd. The area la wrll served 
by ii good systnm of com- 
munications which brines 
Mull chest nr, Futtnrles and the 
Pnnk District within easy 
much. 

Further del nil a nnU applica- 
tion form nrn available from 
thu District Education CMTlcar. 
Chapel Lane. Wllmalaw SK9 
ll'U, Tel: Wilnislnw lOftdfll 
599401 , to whom they should 
be returned by Friday, lBth 
1 9U5. i51 942> 


Dc tabor 


MT 


Librarians 


CAWBR1D0E UNIUEHSITY LIBRARY 

Aeal slant Library OHIcer 

(Oriental and Other 
Languegea Department) 

(Re-advertisement) 
Applications Invited from good 
honours graduates wfln a 
knowledge of Sanskrit and 
another Indian language. 
Research and/or library 
quallHcaltons also desirable, 
and experience In an academic 
library would be an additional 
advantage. 

Stipend on Iha Assistant 
Library Officer Scale: £7,520 - 
£9,860 (under review). 

Further particulars from the 
University Librarian, Secretary 
to the Appointments Commit- 
tee for Ine University Library, 
University Library, We9t Road 
Cambridge CBS 9DR, lo whom 
applications should be sent 
wHnln three weeks of the dBle 
of this advertisement. Previous 
applicants need not re-apply. 

<721 Ml 


Administration 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Academic Iteqlitry 

ASSISTANT 

ACADEMIC 

REGISTRAR 

(Validation! 

Salary grade PO/F:> £ 1 3.394 - 
£14,682 including London 
allowance 

A wflll-qualiried person la 

required to fill this new post 

within Kinnaton Polytechnic*a 

A endemic fin glairy. Particular 

reapanalblllllea will be tha 

operation of the Polytechnic's 

Internal validation proce- 
dures. net I mi as a rocus for 
relationships with validating 

bodies <eq. CNAA) end dc- 
>uklslng Tor (ho Academic 


pud Bing f 
Registrar. 


Experience end understand- 
ing of committee work end 
validation procedures would 
be an edvsntaae. Closing data 
23th October 1983. 

Application forma end 
further details, quoting post 
no. AR l , from Staffing Offic- 
er. Kingston Polytechnic. 
Penrhyn Road. Kingston upon 
Thames KT1 2EE. Tel: 01-549 
1366. Ext. 203. 

Thla post la subject to 
LMOSC Tina fence* proce- 
dure and with their agreement 
It is (taw being or fared bn an 


J i 


hi .■ : 


• ’■ •.* 
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Colleges of Further Education 
continued 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND TECHNOLOGY 

RESEARCH POSTS 

APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR 

(I) READER IN ADVANCED STUDIES 

to promote research and consultancy within the 
College and undertake research in an area of study 
relevant to the College's work. 

Burnham Grade Salary. 

(ii) RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

in the Department of Computing Electronic and 
Mathematical Studies lor a two year period in the first 
instance. An interest in research with an industrial 
application and some experience of ALVEV systems 
are desirable. 

Salary scale (under review) £4.910- 
£6,906. 

Applications for both posts by letter before 18th 
October to Administrative Officer (Staffing) Gloscat. 
Oxstalls Lane, Gloucester G12 9HW, from whom 
fur thor details may be obtained on receipt of a stamped 
addressed onvelopo. 1721751 


Research and Studentships 


Economic and Social 
Research Council 

RESEARCH CONSULTANT/ 
SCIENTIFIC SECRETARY 

DRUG ADDICTION RESEARCH INITIATIVE 

Applications are invited for a Consultant to act as 
Scientific Secretary to the Drug Addiction Research 
Steering Committee. The Committee is composed of 
civil servants and academics and is financed by a num- 
ber of Government departments, it proposes to under- 
take a review of drug addiction research end to 
produce a report on future research needs. 

The Scientific Secretary will be expected to service 
the Committee, commission research reviews, consult 
appropriate bodies Rt home and abroad and produce 
various reports including the draft final report of the 
committee. 

The successful candidate is likely to have experience 
in social or medical research or In research manage- 
ment. He or she will not be employed by the Council 
but will work as a Consultant. It is expected that the 
appointment will last for ninB months but a shorter 
period would ba considered. A pBrt-tlme appointment 
would also be considered, it is likely that payment 
would ba at a rate equivalent to the UGC senior lec- 
turer scale or Home Civil service principal grade scale. 
It la hoped to make an appointment bb soon as possi- 
ble and in any case no later than 1 Janaury 1980. 

Further details and an application form may be obtained 
from 

MrUP Moots, ESRC, 1 TEMPLE AVE. LONDON EC4. mien 


THE FLINDERS UNIVERSITY 
OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


lEISIRia 


'ECONOMIC 
/NO SCOWL 
RESEARCH 
COUNCIL 


TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 
Department of Design 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
- NAB RESEARCH 
INITIATIVE 

AnDiicai-m «a 'iwried from SOCIAL 
SCIENTISTS lor a 3 y«jr appointmeni Co 
work as part ol an mleft>.u>pl'narY lean 
wflflm the i«ld ol CompuTeMntefliartd- 
MjinihcJu/e (CJM> person atpoinwl 
wl to ie$p<insit)iB Tot ins from hhj ol 
ihe projtu irut is tor or Bwittal bl boin 
dtrjij’ijr*; requofiments tf an mctpraJcd 
svsUm and the pradul category to he 
iktHyKti CarflHtoiK, should rove 1 good 
Howies Degree lor user in Psyclrtfogy 
und 01 ElQOIMtnCS II IS filial the 

ippoinioo win icgister lor fi PhD 
Siinrv wn M m the rimje ol ES.910- 

Efi(.57 per annum Further parliculais 
arnf appttaiiM forms may De oJCtfnetf 
Horn Ine Pervjnflti S«3iun Teoyifla Poly- 
technic. flormrgn Road. MefcBesbrougli. 
Cleveland TSt 3Bk Tel: l0642r 218121 
eii-MH 

IntonmJ enqidnes should M irade to Dr 1 
W A WJuiftid 

CiHu>g date Tot appicainxis' 14 Delator 
198S 

Cieveiand Crwniv Coynpl is qn Equal 
Onpartunaj'-Spipanei - ■■ ■' ‘ ’ 


RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
CIVIL 

ENGINEERING - 

(Fixed-Term Appointment - 
2 Years). 

Applications are Invited for tho 
above poet to work on a project 
funded by the SERC Marine' Tech- 
nology Directorate and Industry 
concerning tho temperature rise 
and thermal cracking of full-scale 
grouted supports Tar offshore 
pipelines. Applicants DhouldpoB- 
sees a good first degree and pre- 
ferably Ph.D In civil engineering 
or materials science. Salary 
range £6600 - CB920 p.e. 

Superannuate. 

Application forms and further 
particulars from the Deputy Sec- 
retsry. Ref: RA/CE/Sl/fH, UnEvar- 




i POST-GRADUATE 

I RESEARCH 

r SCHOLARSHIPS 

riiiflufib flmvciutv invites -jrotdujlos I" ripply lor Research 
StlKiIjiilnps in united, iko post ijr jdualc uiuly in 1986. 

The University wauls student:* ol high calibre to lunher its record of 
consistent leadership in research. 

Flinders University has been repeatedly awarded significant 
research grants by lunding bodies relying heavily on independent 
assessments ol research projects and research workers. 

In 1985 such oulslde support amounted to some $A7 million, with 
ihe university through its own Research Committee providing a 
further $ 1 .0 million. In a little under 20 years. Flinders University has 
established an .lhility consistently lo attract more external funding 
per cipitj than dll'- ol tier Australian tertiary institutions. 

Intending applicanls h*i Flinders University Research Scholarships 
should hold a first , loss honours degree or at least 2 A honours level 
or equivalent. 

The scholarships .ire supported by significant Research 
MAiillcMflL'C .i/id Ruscardl Travel allowances. 

Flinders University is situated on «tn attractive foothills site 
overlooking the Adelaide Plains. 25 minutes from the city centre and 
within easy reach ol recreational facilities. 

Studies may he undertaken in any one of the following Schools: 

Hiiinanilles; Social Sciences: M.Hlieiiiiilical Sciences: 
I’liysicsil .Sciences; lllnloglral Sciences; l-arth Sciences 
Medicine: Lduc.ilimi and in Tlu'itlngv 

For more information on areos of study within these Schools and 
posl-giaduate opportunities at Flinders University contact: 

The Registrar, 

Flinders University of South Australia. 

BEDFORD PARK S.A. 5042 
Telephone (08) 275 2160 

Applications for Post graduate Scholarships must be received by 
3 1st October, 1985. 


University of 
Dundee 

Decurtment or Polltlcnl 

Science ond Social Policy 

RESEARCH 

VACANCIES 

Application* «ro Invited far 
two vuannciau a variable In (lie 
above Oepnrtmeni. 

Till* ftret post la fop n 
well -mini tried and export- 
oncud gr-nduatr lo undertake a 
two-yonr Mii'ly of ctumglnu 
reHiduntlal need nml start ucti- 
villas in it renldomlal comulnx 
■or ««*vcirelv Ulan bind udulVa, 
rne appointee's ohpnrlunco 
need nut however hove linen In 
•his "lujciric field. 

The second post la for a - 
vynn-qualifled nreduate with 
rnnearcli or noclal work nx- 
nerlencn to undertuka a one 
year study concerned with the’ 
linpinniflntatton or the revised 
Bontnnclnn nrranaements for 
yaunii adult utfandars. 

Balnrlnn will be dapciHtonr 
on qtialirirntlons and experi- 
ence up to current maxima (on 
KplJJJ due tar revision) or 
CB.820 par annum (or the first 
post and £7,980 for the 
. not oild. 

Applications contnlnlno Tull 
career detail* nnd the nnnioH 
of throe referees should be 
Indued by 95 Ml October IQflS 
with tlin Porsonnei Officer, 
Tno University, Dundee DD 1 
4»IN from whom further Par- 
ticulars arc available. Please 
UyuLfl reference EST/ 81 / 
nStO t.-iai 928) Kia 


The University of 
Sheffield 

Department or Computer 
Science 

TWO RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS IN 
AUTOMATIC SPEECH 
RECOGNITION 

(Range I A and Range IDj 

Applications are Invited 
«»" person* suitably qual- 
Ified in i-oniputer science, 
Phonetics or related disci- 
pl I non for thp above posts, 
whirl, are ronrernnd with an 
ALVEj project In ncuuntlc- 
phonetic reasoning In speech 
recognition systems. The pro- 
ject Is closely linked to ihe 
ni By v. .Machine 1 Assisted 
Spoech Transcription demon- 
poat wfill be ten- 
able lor throe years, to com- 
mence as soon aa possible. 

It Is anticipated that one 
appointment will be made on 
Renuo 1 AU 7 .B 20 - £19,635 a 
y?2 r o« ,d r-2 n .?,£ ,n Ranao 18 

£?,?«- ^9.975 a year). The 
Reneo 1 A uppolntea must have 
previ ous research experience-, 
tno Range IB appointee would 
bo expected to register for a 
‘‘tenor degree. Particulars 
rrnm the Personnel Denort- 
ment t Academic Blurring), the 
Shafflald 810 
" J ^ hDIT i applications (9 

SSSSSBSr^K b0 som by as 

78630, Ext. 4531 or 4424) 

»' WD 1' 


UMIST 

Department of Nfunuocinnnt 

Hctanca 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

As part of thB EBrc ‘Cor- 
f®™* 1 ?” 1 “nd Accountability’ 
■ PPlI cations are 
Invited for the above post 
‘Accounting 
Control*? Corporetlst 

Candidates with a bark- 
ground In sociology, political 
setanre. economics or 
accounting nro encouraged to 
apply, A knowledge of 
accounting techniques Is nnt 
required: the project it rou- 
cernad with the ruin ol 
accounting In society. Please 
contact David Cooper fOftl- 

936 3311), Tony Lowe or 

inp? xVa°5n, I ?V a , h will molt 

1 lQr Informal 
discussion. The post will In- 
st itn« ,n tl,fl United 

States, Sweden end Germany. 

The appointment I* for two 

jeara rrom November 1985 , 
efter. *°° n ““ POM,bl ° there- 

uo t to m £?S?Tii3P “" lary *"■* bo 

“R £10,743 p.o. Mncluilesh 
SSK*" nvv «rd), |„ thn ffrst 

fncthep deteite may he 
David cionl^rl Pro^Bnor 

tufnl \S D ' *« vvhom appHra- 

rldP r v JnrtuSlna s 

and names * o vTo ^25 
f s ° 8 U . ld p tr' b * 1 1 October 
121* rerer0 „ n J c | 





REMINDER 

Copy for Classified Advertisements In 
The ™: E .f‘ 8hould "rtyi not later than 10am Monday 
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Research and 
Studentships 
continued 


University of ^ 
Surrey 


TWO RESEARCH 
OFFICERS 

h "i . " h " ,,rrl ' orncer pSJA? 
till: ■ ><‘|inri iin-nt Of EdutVii. 
Hi Stiullin, Tin D m“' 
■ippiiliiici will work 

brr* nf u Irnm oiigagM in nf" 

Ntiuly of llnw ilevrlopmtnu,; 

FULLTIME 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER*. 

1 Ills POHI is DUnched in , 
projpe-r conrerned wtih Con, 
piiicr Literacy | n yn 
sch . Applicants shouu 
h«vu u L,u« kuround in sotiS 
scIchi'i./ediicHtlon 
knowtedira/experlonce orma. 
put lug, A worklnn knowleS. 
of dnvrlopmenta in nr?. 
vcH-atioiinl and vocational 
education would be an adi.,. 
tune. Tin* sppniiitmani win hi 
for (i ported ul 2 years. 

Siilnry will bo cm iho R.. 
senrcli A Auelogoua 5ru!» 
noniui I A £7.520 - £la,Uo 
p.H. i mi. lor rovlnwi according 
to ana, uuidlflcutlons and ti. 
perloncf. 

PART-TIME 

RESEARCH 

OFFICER! 

Applicants should havn rc. 
Hi-iu-a li uxpovlant-o and a oot 4 
worklnn knmvtcdgo ol further 
c-diu iiiUi, i und training ip. 
tnm*. Exiiiii-li.iics In onninnr- 
Inn r.(hn'ui(<)n/trnlnlng vvauld 
bn mi iidvniitnus. TIiobppoIoi. 
iiteii t will ho nart-tlma U 
lu.ni B pi<r week, far a parted 
uf on i r your. 

huhii-v will be on thr Ra- 
sniii'i li A Anuloiiuiu Sent, 
nmiiia, |.\ £5.013 -tB.IOOpa. 
prat ruin £7.520 -£13.190p.a 
i in , cut ri-vlnw) according lo 
mu-, amain |i*aitiniiit anil Mprrl- 

••in a*. 

Applla iitlains for both potl- 
lla«HH In i In- I or in of aciurku- 
him vltau <3 . uiilcsi including 
dm uumrs nml addretm a( 
twai ri-fi-ri-i-s Nhoiild bottww 
till- l*.-i*si .ini,. I Officer iJLCl. 
I inlvi-i-sll v ul surrey. uuM- 
ta.nl . Kui-rcv C.1'2 5X11 hi 158 
Oaiuba-r l UBS. miutlng rahr- 
a n. a. 438 uu.l Indicating for 
whirl, inis, v.iii wlsn to apgi». 
I'ui-lha-r pn i-l K liters can i b* 
• ■ I j 1 1 1 1 ■ i a I a I I, -aim Ul* ■«« 
lialali-a'ss ur liy rolopluwlM 
Ci,ii|a1laai-<l 571981. 
(51*162. H11 


King’H College London 
(KQC) 

University of London 

Da-pni ,r,iii„l ait NurHlnq 
S, iiillaiN 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Applla IK Ions " r * , re r !!£j 1 [2I 
II I i-i, iiun-ary post uf ** ■*!• 'J? 
fin- a i«xanir«:h 
wm k on .i prailm t iivolualingij 
i <-4ia - 1 , i > mi nrtini-ainnie 

iriii-imal sioino uiro for wara- 
hnsiui iiiinu-fc. 

Th.- |.«isi will inciudo dala 
a-aillaiatlon. running i cllnicw 
seminars for students 
trninril nursaas. und nniP'M 
Inlngrati. (hrory 
tlcc. Fieldwork will bo inw«r 
luk cm in two major Lorxwn 
hospliels. 

Tho post wlll be avangl’le 
from I Dure rubor 1935 umu 
31 Novi:,,, her 19B6- 

Salnrv within «>ir 
£6.600 - £7.055 p.o-8 ,UI 
£1,997 London Allowance. 

Further details Mid 
lluii fcirm* urn ayallabl® Jr°f, 
iho PnrannriPl 9 ,[lt,r ' ( voCi 
Col|.-„n London 
Strand, London WCJ 
(51933) " 


University of 
Dundee 

Depur tjnnnt &™SlEaE£* 

£ Cllnlrul Phsrmecoiogy 

POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIP 
IN NEURO- 

PHARMACOLOGY ^ 

Appllcutluns " r £ 1 .»f«rsbl)r 
from urndunirs 
with first or “P p ; r mHier* 
cluvv h m, ours or ' ■ ^oiogy. 
UHiirim In P'! Br | “ l( «j dl*- 
blochc-minli y or .11, duals sin- 
clpllni, fur e *>° ,i !«r‘ 1 ,n blotbe- 
dmitsliip (3 )'£“?’ ‘Vagi 
mlcul ricrophurrnscci^j , p 
work on a proJi'Ct „ be - 

investitiute «l,« Sc«P* 

tween bruin n it ®iL n fm,ciur- 

torn and compound* s'™ Th« 

ally related «° "'f. 0 1 fundd 
studontnhlp. whUi' , ^jnrWJV 
by a large industrial 
will start on oct ® l ?,!, r B rhsrf^" 
or as soon as poaslW r of the 
ter. The condition* 
studuntshlp wIM bf v “' , piy w 
far to those which opp r |M 

R oot, iraduatu awards rrun 
IRC or SERC. . 

Application* 

Slilty 

N Inn w nils n° s S.*ieft,' OciohjJ 

DD1 95 V by M/lVrW 
■ 1985. Fur UiufJ 1 #1, KM 
Train 1 j i, 


higher EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 4.10.85 

Research and Studentships continued 


University of 
Glasgow 

Sovlol * Cusl 

,n Eur 0 P"'i" st ' ,ri,0 “ 

research 
ASSIST ANTSHIP 

\sv$S?. c \ y-JKff'ssT; 

'iwr-joar pruJert ftiiidnt! by 
^LctSrhulmr Trust, mvoat - 
Eaal Eiiropnnn nttl- 
,o Western Europe, 
ablates should bo well 
ecadomlrnlly und 
PS i knowledor or one or 
more * of ‘ho rel event ten- 
®“ r ® «. palish. Hungarian. 
£I?U/Siovak. German. One 
SIKronlc IsnguBno is essential. 

Salary Will be on Renno 1 H 

?fv?9r £7.8901 with supnr. 
Jiiiallon bonerits. 

Applications. with the 
names of two roforooa, should 
S«n, by 25tl, Qctobar. 1 985 
u’pmreMor W.V. Wallace 
iutliute of Soviet * E** 1 
nSopesn Studies, University 
B^taaow. Glaaoow G12 
I 0 Q, from whom further par- 
tlcutsn moy be obtained. 
51963) H12 


University of 
Durham 

□apsrimontor Zoology 

RESEARCH 

STUDENTSHIP 

Applications ere Invited for 
a Research Studentship, fl- 
uatsd by tho North or Enn- 
lud Cancer Rusoarcli Cam- 
giign. The topic conuerna the 
rtinionahlp between the 
Mochemlstry of tumour coll 
membranes and thn thormal 
uneitlvlty of tumour cells. 
Applicants should have n good 
honours degree (Class 1 or 
3.1 ) In Biochemistry or Uloto- 
gr, and an Interest in Cotl 
Biology would be on ndvam- 
tigs. ThB award (s tnnnbln for 
1 years and the BUCL-eBaful 
nndJdate will be exported to 
regliter for a Ph.D. 

Applications. Including a 
curriculum vltan and til,' 
ounei and addresses of 2 
rettrcBB. should be sent to 
Prafaaior K. Bowler, Depart. 
MM Of Zoology, University 
of Durham. South Road. 
Durham, Closing date 1 1 1 1, 
October! BBS. (31968) 1112 


University of 
Exeter 

I1i:|.ai-,iiia*i,l nf Caa-oiirnphy 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

I l.iinilcjii-b'ihnai i 

A ui-aUlliltv rnvi:lli .-ll iicelia- 
tmit l*a riKiiilra-il irnin Jimunl-y 

1986 f.ai- 9 nia >utl,* lull- tin, a. i* r 

up to IH nioiiihh purt-tlmi. to 
work on u pi-ujcn fundi-d by 
tin. Hi-lllsh Academy to Iii- 
vnatluiltn 'Cualaibtrail muppilMi 
bv Eiiropauu xtnttw. r 1630 to 
c 1880'. Candidates should bo 
"Xpni'lr.iicnl l,l*torla.nl roni-ei'- 
cliur* mid n rnndlnu kn>,wluU„u 
of Cerinun und in, other Ein-u- 
pnon Inmiuatir would ho an 
ndvanuuiu. 

Tin. poraun anuolnted will 
bn bused In London at u salary 
ol pro ratal £7,H3S p.a. 

Kurilier dulnlla cun bt- 
obtuinod from Dr R.J.I*. 
Kali,, University of Exatar. 
Exeter EX4 4RJ. Cloalnu date 
31 October 1985. ,S1959>H12 


Administration 

continued 


University of 
Wales 

Prifyagol Cymru 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Application,! ere Invited 
from „ood honours graduates 
Tor a post of Administrative 
Axsfataui In tho Academic De- 
portment of tho Univoratty 
Registry. The parson 
appointed will bn ra upon* I bio 
for managament nf u compute- 
rised student records system 
and will art us Data Protection 
orrtcor, with soma additional 
duties. 

Tli a appointment will be an 
Administrative, Grade (A. sal- 
ary £6.600 - £10,330 (bar, • 
£12,150 |,.s. tuitdor reviow). 

Furthor particulars may be 
obtained Tram the Registrar. 
Unlvnrslly Reulatry. Cot hoys 
Park. CF1 3NS (Tel: 0922 
582656) to whom applications 
should be fnrwnnlnd by 14 
Oatnbnr. 1985. ,51978) H13 


Overseas 


Agricultural 

Polytechnics 

Indonesia 

THE BRITISH COUNCIL/ 
CAMBRIDGE EDUCATION 
CONSULTANTS 

Senior Polytechnic staff with agricultural 
background Interested In possible 2-3 year 
posts In Indonesia, Including one for 
Polytechnic Administration, are Invited to 
send CV's as soon as possible to 

Ms. Susan Clarke, Cambridge Education 
Consultants, Demeter House, Station Road, 
Cambridge. Tel. 0223 64213. (72l?g) 


the EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE 
Invites applications for 30 twelve-month 

JEAN M0NNET RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 
Enable In Florence from 1 September 1986 

Candidates must present proposals forming a 
contribution to the Institute's research programme or on 
° D ™, European topics In History, Economics, Law, 
POiiUcaJ and Social Sciences. 

Applicants should have a doctoral degree or equivalent 
?RnS rcl1 ex P 0ri0n ce. Stipend according to age from Lit. 
■•W 0.000 to ut. 2.600.000 net per month. 

^Particulars and application forms avallablefrom 
Service, European University InstlUrte. 
Fiesolana, 1-50016 S. Domenico di Flesole (rl), 

M^^S'date; 29 November 1986. 


STATE OF KUWAIT 

UNIVERSITY OF KUWAIT 

Unweilaty cl KuAMil irtiviat applii.-anons lot llio pcM n( P|.jf 4 ss'*ik Al.il'on, rrulawciy ar.d L(rCluiO>). lo, Ihe academic 
yds, 19&6/B7 ion able lot Sopionilioi Isi. 198C. lo ihalollovviiiQdi&ciplini/j 

1 Facility Of Scienco 2- Bualnon AdnuniBliatlDn Dop).- 

1 — Mathsmstici Doparimsnt.- < jtnnral Manaijnmani. MarVolmg. P/oduciiun b Indusiual 

Full P,ol. or Aaai Pro). lAssoc. Prol| - Compute, Sdonce. Mon»gemcnc, Finani'O 

Sraiailca. Ops, shone ReuiB'ch. Applio.l UaihamAiiu. 3- Economic* Deportment: 

Numerical An el van. Dlffaronlial Educe lions. Assi. Prof. (Aiscc Prcl.) or Lecturer Public Finance. 

2 - Phyalas Department - Naiional Income. Ecmormc Hisiory. Economic Planninj 

Asv prof. I Assoc . Prol.) or lecturer - Experimental Solid 4 - Political Science Dopertmont :■ 

Siete Phyaice (Spocialuing in Mmiccmdut torsi Digital At si. Prof. [Assoc. Prof.) o, lacturo r international Luw end 

Electronic iniernetlonal Organ.zailon. Political Though) and Political 

3 - Chemistry Department:- Thenrio* 

As«i Prol. (Asaoc. Prol. | - Physical Chomniry. E - Btetlatlca & Inauianca Dept • 

4 - Botany b Microbiology Department:- Insurance. Statistic s. Ccmpuiar b Informs, ion Sysiem 

Phycology. Ecology of Marina Macroolgea. Sonweads. 8 - Public Adiriniiltation Dept 

E - Zoology Department-- Public Administration. Public Financ lei Admlnisiraiion. 

Manne Biology. Animal Behaviour. Comparative Anatomy. Public Policy. International b Comparative Administration. 
0 - Geology Department-- Human Resource, Developmont/Public Personnel 

Meiamorphlc Potrologltt. Stable liotcpe Geochemist. A dm Inlatratlon. Development Administration, 


University of 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor 

I ji-pnr T in*- ul r»l Hl».»*>i-v 


.\|>|illi 
, !■•- lull" 


iiIuiih ii r>- invtt.'il 
.vlim ii-i-it^: 


2 - Faculty of Arts 

1 - English Department:- 

Ungufitlce (Phonology. Symot, Semantics and Applied 
Linguistic*), literature (Novel, Cnticlsm, Poetry end 
Comparative Lheratuiaj. 

2 - History Department:- 

Ancient Neei East. Islamic History & Civilization. 

3 - Psychology Department:- 

(Fluent In Arabic) - Experimental Psych., Physiological 
Peych., Payohology ol Laiming 8 Cogmtiua Procoas, 
Devalopmantal Pay.. Psy. o( Adjustment Clinical Psych., 
Counciling. 

- 4 - Sociology Er Social Work Dapt:- 
General Anthropology (Social end Cultural Anthropology). 
General Sociology (Social Psychology, Sociological 
Theory. Social Work). All Fields of Social work 


3 - Faculty of Commerce, Economics & 

Political Science 2 - Foundations ofEduoatlon Dept 

1 - Accounting b Auditing Depsrtmont:- Kmdarganen. Elementary Education. 

Accounting, lnlormatlon Syatemi. Accounting Theory. 3- Edustionsl Psychology Dept. 

Financial Accounting Advanrad Accounting. Educational Psychology. 

4— Educational Administration Dept. 

* Educational Administration. 

- All applicants must hold Ph.D. Degree or ita equivalent. 

- ENGLISH la the medium of Inaiructlon It ihe FACULTIES OF 8CIENCE AND ENGINEERING & PETROLEUM ... (or the 
other subject will be In ARABIC. 

- Method of teaching at Kuwait University is baaed on the cradn houra system. 

- Applications should ba submitted not later than 31 at December. 1 886. on special lorm which can be obtained from 
Cultural Attache Offices, Kuwait Embeisla* In London or in Washington. 

- Monthly salaries as follow: 

Professor : K.D 1 070/- - K.D. 1230/- 

Aailsient Professor KD. B75/--K.D. 1D3B/- 

LoQUter 1 K.D. 680/— K.D. B40/- 

Occupstional allowance will be given la Professor (K.D. 1DB/-). Aasaient Ptalooaor (K.O. 57/-) and Lecturer (K.D. 44/-) 
only (or Faculty ol Engineering. 

(Current exchange rate tor K.D. is £; 2.34 S: 3.28 approx.) 

- Benefits: 

- Annual air passage for the person, the Wife end uplo three children below 20 year* oTd. 

- Tuition allowance for the children upto Secondary School Level In accordance with University regulations. 

- One month basic salary, gratuity at tha end ol Ihe contract far each year served. 

- Bummor and mid-year paid leaves. 

- Reasonably furnished sec ammodailon. 

Application together with a oopy non- relumed of the academic qualification a end iho candidate's publication should 
be sent by registered post dkeotly to the Department ol Admlnletiativa Affaire, Kuwait University. P.O. Boa 6988, 

Kuwait, not later than 31a! Daoember, 1BBB. 172160} 


2 - Dualneas Administration Dopt - 

Oennral Manatjnmeni. Marveling. Production (j Industrial 
Mon»gemcnt, Finanro 

3- Economics Deportment: 

Assi. Prof. (Assoc Prol.) or Lecture, Public Finance. 

Nil, onal Income. Ecrnorpic Hisiory. Economic Planninj 

4 - Political Science Dopartmont:- 

Ami. Prof. [Assoc. Prof.) o, lacturo r International Luw and 

Iniernetlonal Organization. Political Thought and Political 

Theories 

E - Btailatlca & Insurance Dept:- 

Insurance. Statistics. Ciimpuiar b Information Sysiem 

8- Public Ad rrlnlil ration Depl:- 

Publio Admmisirailon. Public Financial Ad mini a uai ion. 

Public Policy, Inremeiional b Comparanva Admlniauanon. 

Human Resources Developrr on t /Public Personnel 

Administration. Development Administration, 

Administrative El Organizaltcnal Development. 

4- Faculty of Engineering & Petroleum 

1 - CMI Engineering Department: - 

Sanitary Engineering. Construction Methods and 
Management. 

2 - Electrical fr Computer Engineering Department:- 
Full Prol. orAsal Prof. [Assoc. Prof.) Computer 
Engineering and/or Compute, Science. Communications. 
Systems and Control, 

3— Mechanical Engineering Dept:- 
Deilgn 6 Machine Design. Materials Science. Host 
Transfer. Fluid Mechanics. Ah Conditions. Deaalinaiion. 
Computer-aided Manufacturing, Computer-aided Ooslgn. 
Automatic Control 

5 - Facufty of Education 

1 - Curriculum & Instruction Dept:- 
Eidy Childhood Education. Health Education. Homo 
Economici. Rolitian and Moral Education (lalamki Studies) 
Inatmctlonal Technology, Mathematics Education 
(Secondary School). 


EARLY MODERN 

l-:,rroi» . inili-lHtlr I . I,tiirli-s. 

with i*i-i-li-rr-m " l**r -*n< >»r 
llrliuin tTuilrir-Siiiiiril. C..-1- 

■ ruins. Ol Ifnb-iliurd . I'rurlr', 

■ - x ■ - 1 1 ii) ■ i -I . rjpi-n a, iinv riutk 

III, til'll, HI nniilor full IJrt'ftei- 
•uir. bulni’S i .jiiiiiir.nmirutr: 
will, milk und uxiir-rlvltcr;- 
Api>li> nuts Ini iimiu-'-d rnnkv 
ejuiiild )iuv«- iii»i>ri»|ii lu,t i>u)j- 
liintioi, nxurti untl teai'hlno 
i-HPnrtei,* A|,p)t'.r,,i,s tor 

nssiiiniit proff-i--.orsliln mii*rl 
1 inv u tluvirn-al work cuninlL-K-ri 
liy AikiuhI 1986. 

A iiplv lo l l rnfuhsaT Attir-rr 
Fourrwnrker, CluiUmtn. nn- 
pu runout rjf illsturv. Unl- 
vnrnlty ol Mtchlunn. Ann 
Arlior, Mlcltliimi. 4HIOP- 
1045. AA'EOE. 

TWENTIETH- 

CENTURY 

EUROPEAN 

htetory . aiitiiurUatLoil pend- 
luu. Ans ranks. Ineludliiu 
named ihnlr oS dJsrlnuuJelierl 
full profossur. Compare live 
interests desirable, prefer- 
ence (or post- 1945. Any west 
European national area or 
topical raLUB. 

Apply by Fobruery 1 . 1986. 
to Albert Feuerworker. 
Chairman, Deportment of His- 
tory. Ifnlvnrally ur Michigan. 
Ann Arbor. MLcliigan. 
48109-1045. AA/EOE. 

(319451 HI 4 


Mon ash University 
Melbourne, Australia 

Facility of Education 

CONTINUING 
AND FIXED-TERM 
(8 YEAR) 
LECTURERS 
IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Ona continuinu and one 
Fixed- Term tS ynur) position. 
Fields of particular interest 
for Continuing post are aoalal 
psychology. psychological 
assessment or developmontnl 
paycltoloay. For Fixed-Term 
position. ahove fields, 
together with ethnicity and 
integration, anti visual ami 
motor dlsordera end their Im- 
pact on learning. 

Salary-. SA26.236 
4A34.467 p.e. 


Salary*. SA26.236 
4A34.467 p.e. 

wi Enqulrles to Professor R.T. 

Applicetlane Including Raf. 
no. 16212PSY ,Con«nulng» 
or 16212PS iFlxert-Terml. 
curriculum vltso end 3 re- 
fernna to the Registrar. 
M onash U nlvara liy . Clay ton. 
^c. 51 6H Australia by 3 1/10/ 

An Eouol Opportunity Em- 
ployer. ,51950) H14 


UNIVERSITY QF NATAL 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
DURBAN 

Applications are Invited Irom suita- 
bly qualified parsons reflardlflBa ol 
sox, religion, race, colour or 
national origin lor appointment to 
tha pool of 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN - 
DURBAN 

The University Librarian has 
responsibility lor the running ol 
ryi 
ntr 


University of Natal. 

Applicants should be aualiflad 
academically and profession- 
ally, and should be experien- 
ced In library administration. 
The successful applicant will 
ba expected to assume duty as 


The appointment carrtw an 
attractive salary package, 
details of which are obtainable 
tram the Staffing Section on 
request. The salary offered will 
bedetermined according to the 
qualifications and/or exper- 
ience o! the successful 
applicant. 

Application forms, ftjjiarpar- 

acuTareOflhepostandinlorma- 

llon on pension, medical aid, 
group Insurance, 9»rvfce 
bonus, staff bureaiy, housing 

l™. ■<•«£. "Hffi 


An Equal Opportunity Em 
ployor. <51951 ) • HI- 


Sports Dissertation 
of the Year Award 


The Sports Council Invites entries for its annual Sports 
Dissertation of the YBar competition open to all college, 
polytechnic and university students. 

Dissertations, which must be substantially concerned with 
some aspect of physical recreation, will be Judged within 9lx 
categories:- 

• Physiology {and related biochemistry) 

• Biomechanics 

• Coaching and performance 

• Sports psychology; motor and social 

• Physical education, recreation management training 

• Economics, planning and management of facilities, 
sociology 

Submissions must be made by academic supervisors, not 
students. Only one dissertation can be accepted from an 
academic department, regardless of category. 

Entries will be Judged by a panel appointed by the Sports 
Council, with an award of £50 made to the winning 
dissertation In each category. The overall winner will receive a 
further £150 and a small commemorative trophy. The 
winning student's department will be awarded a trophy to be 
held for ona year. 

Write for entry forms to the Rosearoh Unit, Sporte Council, 
18 Upper Woburn Plane, London WC1H OQP. Closing date 
for entries la 31 Octobar, 19BB. 


from the Secretly. South 

African Urtye/sltlee Office 



PLEASE NOTE 

Copy for classified 
advertisements in the THES 
should arrive no later than 
10am Morjday preceding 
publi]Cation. ; 








